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PREFACE 


Speech is a form of social communication. Its purpose is to assist in the 
exchange of ideas, feelings, attitudes. It is a primary means by which 
we both shape and exert the influence of our personalities. Speech must 
therefore be viewed as a social function, adapted to the multiform uses 
of modern society. It is utilitarian in the broad sense of helping to serve 
the needs, wants, and motives of individuals in their relationships 
with others. The test of good speech is the extent to which it actually 
helps the speaker to make satisfactory adjustments to his social environ¬ 
ment. This is the basic point of view underlying and implementing the 
New Training for Effective Speech . 

Although the present volume is a revision of Training for Effective 
Speech , it is virtually a new book. Two collaborators have joined the 
original author in a thorough replanning and rewriting of the whole 
text. Of the eight chapters that have been retained in substance, all but 
two or three have been very largely rewritten. The length has been 
reduced by careful trimming. Even more rigidly than in the original 
edition, “background” information has been eliminated in favor of 
direct functional guidance. The emphasis throughout is upon what to 
do and how to do it. At the same time the authors have sought at every 
stage to help the student understand why he is advised to follow certain 
procedures. They have aimed to give him a sound guiding philosophy 
by means of which he can deepen, expand, and continue his own train¬ 
ing in communicative speech. 

The New Training for Effective Speech will help the student meet 
every type of social situation calling for oral communication. The book 
is a synthesized approach to the varied kinds of speech typical of all 
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levels of social talk, from conversation through group discussion to 
public speaking. It deals with the problems of listening as well as those 
of speaking. It presents the problem of selecting, limiting, developing, 
and organizing speech ideas as one inseparable, integrated process. It 
keeps the emphasis closely and realistically upon the kinds of speech 
situations students actually encounter. In support of this method of 
teaching forms of oral communication that are immediately useful, the 
text offers illustrations of college students in typical speech situations, 
illustrative speeches written by college students, as well as more mature 
and influential speeches. The authors believe that these materials from 
student experience produce high motivation and that in addition they 
should aid materially in the “carry-over” of skills and attitudes from 
the speech classroom to functional situations. The focus is strictly upon 
adaptation and effective interaction of speaker, audience, and situation. 

The authors have avoided limiting their approach to any one of the 
many avenues to speech training, whether rhetorical, psychological, 
semantic, or sociological. Their method has been eclectic, with the aim 
always to assist any type of speaker in any kind of situation to make 
the most efficient communicative adjustment to the listeners whom he 
is seeking to influence. Speech, the authors believe, is a form of social 
interaction, by means of which individuals make a great variety of 
different kinds of adjustments to one another. The standard of good 
speech, then, is how well it aids in whatever kind of adjustment is 
needed in any given circumstance. The speech training required for 
college students must be flexible enough to assist them in conversing 
with a group of elderly persons, in taking an active part in a dormitory 
“bull session,” in presenting a suggestion to the Dean, in selling goods 
across a counter, in cooperative discussion, in addressing a pep rally, 
and in talking to a Sunday School rally or a business men’s luncheon 
club. 

Every speech teacher has observed that different speakers are effective 
in different ways. Similarly, the same speaker varies his method for 
different circumstances. Since every social situation is in some degree 
unique, realistic speech training must rest upon the firm understanding 
by the speaker of the importance, nature, and methods of adaptation. 
At the same time it must be impressed upon him that adaptation in 
itself is not communication. The aim of the speaker in a persuasive 
situation, for instance, is not submission to but guidance of the group. 
His aim is to shape, to direct, to mold, the sentiments of his fellows. 
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He goes to them in order that he may lead them to his own conceptions. 
The two essential demands upon the leader—which is to say, the per¬ 
suasive speaker—are to conform to and also to transcend the group. He 
must be enough like his audience to win their respect, confidence, and 
affection. And he must be enough superior to the audience—in his 
knowledge of the subject, clarity of thinking about it, or firmness of 
conviction concerning it—to win their admiration and respect. Only 
through these two characteristics of adaptation and dominance can he 
influence the group to think and feel more nearly as he does. 

In sum, the New Training for Effective Speech presents speech as a 
tool useful in serving the varied needs of modern society. It views good 
speech as necessarily adaptive to whatever role the speaker holds in the 
group to which he speaks. It describes the speech personality as sensi¬ 
tively ,adjustible to whatever may be the speaker’s relationship to his 
fellows. It stresses that the organization of the speaker’s ideas will best 
serve his purpose if it appears completely natural and unforced, rather 
than fabricated or patternized. Voice, diction, and bodily action are 
taught as channels through which this adjustment is accomplished. 
Finally, the text measures the effectiveness of speech by the degree to 
which the speaker is successful in utilizing this adjustment to exercise 
his own influence upon the thinking and feeling of the group. 

This basic point of view is the unifying principle of the New Train - 
ing for Effective Speech. By it the student is helped to see the funda¬ 
mental relationships of voice, bodily action, and composition, as well 
as the significant inter-relations of the speaker, the audience, and the 
total speech situation. Through it the students are given maximum 
guidance in developing speech skills and attitudes that will not only 
help them adjust to the classroom speaking situation but that will also 
apply to their non-academic activities and to the situations they will 
later meet as adults. 

In writing this book the authors have kept in mind two other guid¬ 
ing factors. First, there is now and long will be a wide diversity in the 
kinds of students seeking training in speech. Some are in their teens, 
just out of high school, for the first time in their lives adjusting to a 
wider and more impersonal life away from home. Others are back from 
military service, or from jobs, where they have gained maturity, wide 
experience, and a more purposeful determination of what they want to 
do with their speech skills. The authors have sought to take these 
differences into account in the way the principles of good speech arc 
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expressed and in the functional directions for their application and 
practice. 

The other significant factor is the growing movement toward a uni¬ 
fied study of communication . In some colleges the sharp division among 
speech, English, and social psychology is-—on the fundamental level- 
breaking down. The fundamental principles of each are being inter¬ 
woven into a single firm and basic approach to the whole problem of 
social communication. In many other colleges the tendency is away 
from a narrow focus upon public speaking to a wider consideration of 
all the social uses of speech. In this book it has seemed natural, realistic, 
and educationally sound to use the fundamental communicative 
approach. 

The progression of communicative problems has been carefully 
worked out from the speech of casual conversation through the more 
highly specialized platform occasions. The approach is intended to 
build firmly into the student’s consciousness the relationships among 
the many ways in which human beings communicate with one another. 
Skills in all the phases of speaking, writing, reading, and listening are 
intertwined. What helps the student attain mastery in one should also 
assist his development of skills with the others. The processes of com¬ 
munication are not and should not be made separate. Emphatically, 
the specialized methods of communication should not be taught as 
antithetical but as correlative. Like Dumas’ three musketeers, they are 
“all for one and one for all.” 

This book is written for college students on the freshman and sopho¬ 
more levels. It is phrased in their language and directed to the solution 
of their problems. Instead of presenting spoken communication as 
something strange and difficult, it takes up the students where they are 
and helps them to understand how they became that way. From that 
basis it conducts them by orderly progression to the acquisition of new 
and improved communicative abilities. The emphasis throughout is 
upon the development of increased social effectiveness. This, the 
authors believe, is indeed the new training for communicative speech. 

R.T.O. 
R.L.C. 
C.F.H. 


February, 1946 
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FUNCTIONS OF SPEECH 


Look around you at the other students in the class. Today they are 
strangers whom you may not even recognize the next time you meet. 
But by the end of the semester you will know a great deal about each 
of them. You will have firmly fixed opinions about their personalities, 
character, and abilities. You will know their attitudes and interests, 
their preferences and prejudices. Some of them are just graduated from 
high school, fresh from four years of “preparatory” study, and looking 
forward to the new responsibilities and freedom that college brings. 
Some are upper-division students, taking speech work now to round 
out their preparation for the job they expect as the next stage beyond 
their diploma. Others are older, matured by years of service in the 
armed forces, or by work out of school. In the midst of these students 
you yourself belong to one of these groups. You have much to learn 
from the others, and they will be learning from you. You will also be 
learning more than you now suspect about yourself. 

For the students enrolled are the real objects of study in this course. 
Speech training is an unfolding and development of an individual's 
own resources. Its aim is to make outwardly effective his inner strengths. 
Its purpose is to teach each student in his dealings with other people 
to make the most effective use of his ideas, knowledge, and feelings. 
We can use to effect only those abilities we learn to express. 

Fundamental Objectives of Speech 

The reasons why people talk would seem to be so numerous as to 
defy classification. We talk to cement friendships, to exchange informa- 
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tion, to give or ask for orders, to sell or buy, to entertain ourselves and 
others, to display our wit or intelligence or information. We talk some¬ 
times because we have to, at other times because we enjoy talking. It 
has been said that all speaking situations resolve themselves into two 
sorts—those occasions when we have something to say, or those when 
we have to say something, ifteginning speech students are asked what 
tKeir real purpose is, they are likely to reply, “We have to say some¬ 
thing, so we hunt for something to say.” In other words, it might 
appear on a casual examination of the matter that some reasons for 
speaking arc trivial, that the sum of the reasons is large and widely 
varied, and that much speech seems to have no purpose at all. To take 
this view, however, would be to let the forest be obscured by looking 
too closely at the trees. 

Three theories as to the fundamental objectives of speech have been 
widely held and strongly supported. Speech has been traced to the need 
for expression, for communication , and for social control. According to 
the first view, speech is primarily the “means of manifesting outwardly 
the inner workings of the mind.” The second view—that language 
exists for communication—carries this interpretation a step further. It 
emphasizes a receiver, as well as an expresser; the meaning is not com¬ 
plete until it has been received and understood. The third theory is well 
summarized in the words of Grace Andrus de Laguna: “Speech is the 
great medium through which human cooperation is brought about. It 
is the means by which the diverse activities of men are coordinated and 
correlated with each other for the attainment of common and 
reciprocal ends. Men do not speak simply to relieve their feelings or to 
air their views, but to awaken a response in their fellows and to in¬ 
fluence their attitudes and acts.”* An examination of these three theo¬ 
retical statements of the functions of speech reveals that there is merit 
in each one. 

Expression. We speak for self-expression. Man, alone among all liv¬ 
ing creatures, is highly conscious of himself as a distinct entity. He 
has “personality.” A man remembers his past acts, meditates upon the 
present, and dreams of the future. His whole life he regards as some¬ 
thing of a unity. He is highly aware of his differences from other men, 
and from all other creation. Hence man is certain that he has a “self” 
to be expressed. Consequently he speaks, as it were, to “announce” 
himself, much as a conductor announces the next station. 

• From Speech: Its Function and Development (Yale University Press, 1927). 
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There are three levels upon which this self-expression may exist. On 
the lowest level, there is the mere desire to attract attention , which is 
open and avowed among children and mental defectives, but camou¬ 
flaged by normal adults. Then, there is the desire to “blow off steam” 
or relieve the pressure of extreme emotional states—as one is said to 
“blow up” when extremely angry. This is a substitute for the physical 
reaction that might have been expected from primitive men. And 
finally, there is the kind of expression which is caused by the enthusiastic 
possession of an idea. Any intense conviction strains for expression. 
Some poems and some speeches seem to spring almost spontaneously 
into being, so great is the depth of feeling which gives birth to them. 
Thus, self-expression, on these three levels, is a speech function which 
may be egotistical, emotional, or creative. 

Communication. We speak to communicate. Man is gregarious. He 
delights in companionship. When alone he feels lonely and unhappy. 
He is most satisfied when in communication with his fellows. He likes 
to speak to others and to be spoken to. So man talks because he is by 
nature a social creature. But he also communicates because he has 
learned the value of communication. By listening to others he can 
profit from their experience. Through this communicative function of 
speech man is able to learn what has been discovered in past ages and 
by his own associates. It is useful to be able to explain processes, objects, 
or situations to another person, just as it is useful to hear them ex¬ 
plained. In an age in which the telephone and the radio are of such 
tremendous importance the increasing role oFspeeclT is evident as a 

And a generation which has 
experienced World War II hardly needs to be reminded of the trans 
Cendant importance of the oral word for transmitting the orders neces 
sary to coordinate the intricate combined operations of artillery, air 
sea, and land forces. In peace, hardly less than in war, much depends 
upon the accuracy and distinctness with which speech is used for 
instructions, orders and all types of information. Thus the function of 
communication is both social and utilitarian. 

Social control. We speak"to controTTuman behavior. In pre-speech 
times, physical might was the prime agent for controlling the activities 
of others. The strong dominated the weak. In time the weak learned 
to anticipate the will of the strong, as expressed in threats, commands, 
and questions. Thus the necessity for physical force diminished, and 
the value of speech as a substitute became greater. With this change 
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there developed the curious situation that skill in speech became of 
itself a weapon by which human behavior could be controlled. By it 
the weak are sometimes enabled to control the strong. The pen (or 
tongue) became mightier than the sword. The symbol became more 
powerful than the thing it was meant to symbolize. This is far from 
being universally true, but it is evident in the numerous ways in which 
“brain” commands “brawn”; in which verbal skill and cleverness are 
able to control and influence the actions of those who are physically 
superior to the speaker. Thus the function of social control has grown 
out of the development of speech as a symbol and finally as a sub¬ 
stitute for physical force. It is evident that in normal life we get others 
to do what we wish by argument, persuasion, wheedling, threatening, 
or by simple request much more frequently than we do by resort to 
physical violence. A striking example of this is found in the ease with 
which infants or children are able to control the behavior of their 
parents or guardians. 

These three fundamental objectives of speech exist to some degree 
in all individuals simultaneously. The mere fact of our self-conscious¬ 
ness demands self-expression; the gregarious and cooperative nature of 
man demands communication; and the need of controlling human 
behavior in order to effect cooperation and maintain a social system 
demands that speech serve the function of social control. All three of 
these functions, then, sometimes singly and sometimes combined, may 
properly be considered as basic explanations of why we speak. 


Vafues fo Be Sought in Speech Training 

The aim of this book is to help you become as effective as possible in 
the ordinary speech situations with which you will be confronted. In 
order to achieve this goal, it is important first of all to discover your 
own particular speech problems, and then to work specifically to solve 
them. To assist you in this analysis, two brief statements are presented. 
Students wrote them during their first semester course in public speak¬ 
ing. As you read their self-analyses, check them against your judgment 
of yourself. How do your needs compare with theirs? In what ways do 
you markedly differ from them? Can you see any means by which 
your study of speech can remedy the weaknesses they discuss? Note 
that the central theme in both statements (different as they are in 
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many respects) is the desire of the students to do a kind of speaking 
that will improve their relations within the group* 

Student A: 

When I try to make an analysis of my own speaking, I find that 
it is both hard and easy to do. In the first place, I am too self-conscious 
and have a great feeling of inferiority. I think that this is my main 
trouble. If I could get rid of this feeling, I think it would be easy 
to get rid of the rest of my faults. For instance, when I get up in 
front of a group, even if it is a group with whom I am acquainted, 
I always feel a little lower than the rest. I think they are looking 
down on me, and inwardly making fun of me. I have this trouble in 
everyday life, as well as in school life. When I get this feeling, I get 
excited and lose all my nerve. I pitch my voice too high, look out the 
window to get away from the faces of my audience, clasp my hands 
(thus preventing myself from making gestures that really do come 
to me), and many other such things. As for force, I think sometimes 
I have too much, for I nearly shout when I get excited. If I pause for 
emphasis, I forget what I have said and have to stumble around 
finding some words. When I do find the words, I cannot open my 
mouth to say them—my lower jaw just won’t work. 

However, I think that in spite of these troubles, I can overcome 
them a little bit if I speak on a subject that I really like or know 
very well. Although I sometimes get my words mixed in this type of 
speech, it is easier to substitute other words. 

Student B: 

In the beginning of my speech course, here is the way I figured. 

I would get up and say my talk in the allotted time given, always be 
prepared to give my speech at the time assigned to me, then let it go 
at that. Then I began to realize it was more than just having the 
nerve to get up in front of the class and say something that didn’t 
amount to much. I then began to make an oudine, choose my topic 
so that I would be interested in it, because if I wasn’t interested in it, 
how ‘could I present it to the class and make them interested in it? 
The next thing I tried to do was to sell myself to the class by humor, 
personality, etc., and then trying to take command of the situation. 
For me it was rather hard to do because my eyes were always wanting 
to look out of the window. When I did this it showed that perhaps 
I was getting disinterested in the subject, hence the audience would 
lose its interest, and all my work had gone for naught. Another factor 
which is quite important is how you look to the audience. Are you 
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unshaven, is your hair combed, etc.? I believe the only way in which 
I can become a better speaker is by more practice, because, as I see it, 
the more you do a certain thing, the more you realize how imperfect 

. you are. When you get to this stage you can really pick out your 
mistakes one by one and correct them one by one. 

You have noted that these students were concerned with both direct 
and indirect speech problems. They wanted to be able to stand before 
a group and deliver a plain, simple, unpretentious speech, which would 
hold their audience’s attention and interest, and win agreement with 
their points of view. But they were also concerned with acquiring social 
ease and confidence sufficient for the purposes of their ordinary daily 
life. The advertisers of patent remedies had not quite convinced them 
that their inadequacies and failures were all due to bad breath, fallen 
arches, or athlete’s foot. These students wanted to be able to enter easily 
and confidently into all sorts of conversations, to be free of self-con¬ 
sciousness in groups, to overcome the bogey of stage fright, and to be 
able to express themselves effectively in their talks to audiences. They 
realized that speech is a tool which they must use in almost every 
aspect of their lives, at work and at play, and that they need more skill 
in its use. 

Can you, as a student of speech, normally expect much help in such 
problems as these? A conscientious study and practice of public speak¬ 
ing should develop many of the skills mentioned, and perhaps some 
others besides. Here are some of the things particularly to be learned. 

1. Primarily, of course, you will improve in the art of speaking. You 
should develop the ability to stand on your feet before an audience and 
express your ideas clearly, effectively, and with a minimum of fear. 
It is toward this basic goal that much of the work of this course is 
directed. As inevitable outgrowths of the work, however, the following 
results should also be sought. 

2. You should come to a much clearer understanding of yourself: 
how well your mind responds to the demands you make upon it, how 
your personality affects others, how vivid your imagination really is, 
how great an achievement you may expect to accomplish through self- 
discipline and concentrated effort. Will this be of much value to you? 
The diree greatest Greek thinkers believed so. Plato declared that it is 
harder (and more important) to govern oneself than to govern a city. 
Socrates suggested “Know thyself!” as the guiding motto of human 
lives. Aristotle said that our true selves are not what we are, or what 
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wc have achieved in the past, but what we are capable of becoming. 
To all of them, and to most later thinkers, self-knowledge is the starting 
point to self-mastery. 

3. You should gain a better understanding of other people, as you 
develop greater sensitivity to their reactions and deeper knowledge of 
common human motives. This enlarged understanding is the key not 
only to effective speaking, but to effective social living as well. It pre¬ 
supposes, first, a genuine interest in other people; second, a keen sense 
of observation; and third, a willingness to adapt yourself readily and 
unobtrusively to changes in the moods and interests of those about you. 

4. You should evolve clearer, more logical thought-processes and more 
orderly habits of thinking. Many people admit that they understand 
their own thoughts best of all through explaining them to others. 
Doubtless all of us have had this experience at one time or another. 
Writing out your thought is probably the best way to clarify it; for 
when you have it down on paper you can examine it critically. But it 
is impossible for us to do this most of the time—when we are explain¬ 
ing something to a friend, over the telephone, on a street corner, or 
across the bridge table. We need to develop orderliness and fluency 
in the spontaneous expression of our thoughts, and a very effective 
method of achieving this skill is found in the discipline of speaking 
before an audience. 

5. You should develop a deeper appreciation for the character traits 
of generous human sympathy, earnest sincerity, genuine enthusiasm, 
and straightforward honesty—qualities without which no speech can 
really succeed. Emptiness, pretense, pronounced egotism, bluff—and 
their offspring, bombast and rant—are nowhere so easily revealed as 
through speech. More than two thousand years ago the elder Cato 
defined the true orator as “a good man skilled in speaking.” Ralph 
Waldo Emerson drove the lesson home when he said, “What you are 
stands over you . . . and thunders so that I cannot hear what you say 
to the contrary.” We find ourselves warming to speakers who are 
unquestionably sincere, and despising those whose enthusiasm is arti¬ 
ficially generated to suit the needs of the hour. 

6. You should learn to observe the world around you with keener 
vision, to respond to it more sensitively, and to take a more intelligent 
interest in the course of events. The good speaker, like the good re¬ 
porter, must have a discriminating ability to see in any situation those 
details which are fundamentally important and interesting. To the 
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extent that you develop the psychological characteristics of the public 
speaker, you will find yourself weighing and assessing situations and 
> events for their speech value; that is, you will attempt to discover their 
true significance and the elements of interest which they hold for you 
and for other people. 

7. Another of these values growing out of your study and practice 
of speech should be an increased aptitude for criticizing speeches. You 
should become not only a better speaker, but a better listener as well. 
Knowing what to look for and what to expect, you will derive far 
greater enjoyment from hearing good speakers, and you will be much 
better able to guard yourself against the appeals of demagog ic and self- 
seeking pleaders. This is of particular importance in the present era 
when we are exposed as never before to propaganda and pressure 
groups of all sorts. It has been charged that the great danger of mass 
education is that it produces a population literate enough to read and 
to listen widely but insufficiently discriminating in its choice of what 
to believe. As you study the technique of influencing audiences, you 
should increase your ability to discriminate between true sentiment and 
mere sentimentality, between honest patriotism and jingoism, between 
logic and rationalization, between sincerity and skillful pretense. You 
should progress in what some have called the basic aim of all education 
—the ability to tell the difference between a truth and a lie. 

The Effective Social Personality 

The effective social personality is sensitively aware of its relations to 
its fellows. The person who “gets along” finds his comfortable and 
accepted status within the group and makes the adjustments that are 
necessary to maintain that position. The principal means by which these 
adjustments are made is speech. So far as our associates are concerned, 
we are what we are able to communicate. In this sense we may say that 
the effective social personality is articulate. More than 90 per cent of all 
ordinary social communication is by speech. In our kind of civilization, 
we literally talk our way through life. It is a function of this course to 
enable you to talk your way with better effect. As one freshman said 
in describing his first course in public speaking, “It has been a familiari¬ 
zation of a green, inexperienced student with a situation of leadership, 
control, and influence.” What you may accomplish in increasing your 
speaking skill depends in large part upon how well you can draw upon 
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your own resources and adapt them to the interests and attitudes of 
your classmates. 

Speech training, then, is not simply another field of knowledge to be 
mastered, but a method by which all that you have learned and are 
learning may be put to more effective use. The English philosopher 
Herbert Spencer has said that the more an individual knows the more 
confused he will be, except as he learns to systematize and organize 
his learning. Training in this course is designed to help you systemati¬ 
cally to utilize your knowledge and interests in your dealings with 
other people. As such, it is a challenge to all that you are and all that 
you may become. 

You have, of course, been talking all your life. In terms of the college 
world in which you now live, and the professional or business world 
into which you expect to graduate, some of your speech habits are good, 
some need to be modified, and still others should be completely changed 
or replaced. You and your friends all had to learn to speak, and the 
results have been widely varied. Some groups have favored a nasal 
twang, and other groups a soft drawl. Similarly, in some communities 
a foreign dialect, or slurred articulation, or crudities of language have 
been common components of the most normal—which is to say, the 
most communicative—speech. There are areas in which the ready 
talker is suspected of being too “slick” to be trusted. Naturally, the 
pattern of effective speech in such a place varies widely from what it 
is in a social group favoring fluent and vigorous talk. The kind of 
speech you bring into this course is in more ways than you can readily 
realize a reflection of the kind of society in which you have lived. 

The point is that this developmental and adaptive attitude toward 
speech should not only be retained but should become even more 
sensitive. Now you are moving out of adolescence and out of your 
home environment at the same time. Many patterns of speech that were 
very effective in dealing with parents and old family friends will hardly 
serve in a larger and more impersonal world. The very confined nature 
of our childhood speech was its great value: it showed beyond question 
that we “belonged” to the group in which we grew up. But as soon 
as we move out of that group and begin to express our own personali¬ 
ties on a mature plane, to accept and exercise new responsibilities, to 
seek to extend our influence over people who have lived in different 
environments, it is essential that our speech lose its local and family 
peculiarities. It needs to move closer and closer to a common center 
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with all other types of speech with which we must deal, so that it will 
not stand obviously apart from any of them. The great aim of speech 
training is to make the speech inconspicuously influential. It should be 
a vehicle for expressing the personality, ideas, and attitudes of the 
speaker; and the less the speech is noticed for its own qualities, the 
better vehicle it will be. The more it comes to resemble the speech of 
the greater body of people among whom you will be living, the more 
effective your speech, and you, will become. 

Even in our most familiar environments our speech does not always 
measure up to its tasks. We have all, of course, acquired skill enough to 
make people understand in a general way what we are talking about. 
There are many times, however, when such understanding falls far 
short of our needs. Perhaps you have had the mortifying experience of 
answering a question in class only to have the professor reject your 
answer and then accept from someone else substantially what you 
were trying to say. Or perhaps you have explained to someone how a 
game is played and found he was wholly unable to carry out the 
instructions. Or maybe you have been amazed because some innocent 
remark you made to a friend has caused a coolness between you and a 
widening rift in your friendship. Possibly, even, you may have been 
one of the speakers of whom listeners have said, “Oh that he knew how 
to say what he has to say, and be done with it!” Few of us have not 
had occasion to long at one time or another for greater communica¬ 
tive skill. The aim of the course in which you are now launched is to 
help you develop that skill. 

Ethical Problems in Speech 

Thus far we have been considering the positive values and uses of 
speech to the individual and to society. But speech, like any other skill, 
may be used for evil or for good. The ancient Sophists were accused of 
teaching their students “to make the worse cause seem the better.” Is 
this still an art which speakers desire to learn? Are speech skills 
sought so that super-salesmen can sell inferior products, designing 
politicians win votes, and promoters ensnare the gullible? Is it true, 
as Angelo M. Pellegrini declares, that “Public speaking is ordinarily 
regarded as an instrument of power over others for the achievement of 
personal ends”? How universal is the view expressed by Sinclair Lewis’s 
Babbitt, when he said: “It certainly is a fine thing to be able to orate. 
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|Ve sometimes thought I had a little talent that way myself, and 1 
know dam well that one reason why a four-flushing old back number 
like Chann Mott can get away with it in real estate is just because he 
can make a good talk, even when he hasn’t got a doggone thing to say”? 
How much pertinence is there in the question posed by Lionel Crocker, 
“Is there not a danger that public speaking may symbolize the empti¬ 
ness of much of our culture, our speaking without something to say, 
our emphasis on form, on window dressing, rather than on substance?” 

This rather dismal picture does not, of course, represent a complete 
view of speech training. What it does do is to warn against the unethical 
pitfalls which must be avoided. Speech is power, and it is highly proper 
to ask before it is acquired how that power is to be used. 

Thomas Carlyle raised a crucial question when he asked, “For if a 
good speaker—an eloquent speaker—is not speaking the truth, is there 
a more horrid kind of object in creation?” Among Carlyle’s con¬ 
temporaries, the question was answered by Macaulay, with this obser¬ 
vation: “We see doctrines, which cannot bear a close inspection, triumph 
perpetually in drawing rooms, in debating societies, and even in legis¬ 
lative or judicial assemblies.” In our own day the problem is just as 
pressing, and perhaps we must agree with Professor Carl Dahlstrom 
that “Society does not need more individuals who have ways and means 
of selling themselves, of taking advantage of the ignorant and the senti¬ 
mental, of putting something over on gullible people, of vainly seeking 
even a noble end via stinkingly corrupt means; but society is sadly in 
need of men and women who can become proficient and known in 
their professions without loss of personal integrity or sacrifice of self- 
respect.” 

There is an important positive point here for college men and women. 
If in our time demagogues make the weaker cause appear the stronger 
it will be evidence that educated persons who possess the truth lack the 
training and ability to present it more effectively than the demagogues 
present their half-truths or even untruths. Wendell Phillips, one of the 
most brilliant orators of our history, stressed this theme as he spoke of 
“The Scholar in a Republic” at the Centennial Anniversary of Phi 
Beta Kappa at Harvard in 1881. He said: “Power, ability, influence, 
character, virtue, are only trusts with which to serve our time.” And 
he added a challenge as true today as then: “I urge on college-bred 
men, that, as a class, they fail in republican duty when they allow others 
to lead in the agitation of the great social questions which stir and 
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ed uca te the age.” If there are those who misuse the power of speech 
and turn it to unethical ends, then that makes it only more imperative 
that those who serve truth and high purpose be even more skilled in 
speech. 

The speaker’s character. Aristotle pointed out that all persuasive 
speaking must arise from one of three sources: (1) facts and logic, (2) 
emotional appeals, or (3) the confidence which listeners have in the 
character of the speaker. Just how powerful an influence may be exer¬ 
cised by the last of these thre**factors is indicated by Emerson in writing 
of an eminent lawyer, Samuel Hoar. So greatly was Hoar’s character 
respected that on several occasions a jury was highly perplexed because 
all the evidence pointed to the guilt of the defendants, yet Squire Hoar 
declared he was convinced that they were innocent. When a speaker 
commands such confidence in his honesty, his effectiveness in winning 
an audience to his point of view is greatly strengthened. How different 
is the effect of those speakers who have, as Shakespeare said, “That 
glib and oily art to speak and purpose not!” 

As his perfect public speaker, Quintilian sought for one who would 
be “utterly noble alike in thought and speech.” It is demonstrated in 
our everyday relationships that character is a requirement for good 
speaking. We all know how readily we take upon trust the word of 
some people; whereas we scarcely believe others even when their state¬ 
ments are thoroughly bolstered with evidence. A business man knows 
that his reputation is his most precious asset. It is likewise an invaluable 
asset for a speaker to be known as honest, reliable, and trustworthy. 
“What you are . . . thunders so that I cannot hear what you say . . .” 

The speaker and his audience. Audience adaptation offers one of the 
crucial problems in the ethics of speech. There is one type of adapta¬ 
tion in which the speaker tries to “give his audience what it wants”— 
to tell it what it wishes to hear, whatever that may be. The speaker who 
does this varies his politics, his religion, his convictions and beliefs to 
suit whatever hearers he happens to be addressing. He is liberal for 
the liberals, and conservative for the conservatives. He is the platform 
“yes-man,” who does not lead his audience, but is driven by it, to the 
conclusion which his speech upholds. In politics this kind of speaker 
is known as a faithful wheel horse, who can be expected to turn and 
veer in whatever direction is deemed necessary by party policy makers. 
The late Glenn Frank, editor, educator, and popular speaker, gave 
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a vivid description of the result of this kind of speaker-audience rela¬ 
tionship: 

Many lecturers who began their careers with worthy standards 
have permitted the acid of applause to eat the value out of their service. 
One night the lecturer strikes a certain string that vibrates easily; 
thereafter he finds it difficult to avoid striking that string again and 
again not because it gives the note needed, but because there he is 
assured of ready response from his audience. He discovers that the 
anecdote gets response more easily than does analysis; straightway he 
multiplies his anecdotes. He finds that it is easier to storm the emotions 
than to convince the reason; he sets about adding pathos to his technic. 
He sees that an epigram galvanizes the attention of an audience; 
forthwith he peppers his lecture with epigrams, although the average 
epigram is only half true. The dwindling of his audience would im¬ 
peril his income. His audience is to him what the tiger is to its trainer; 
he must become either the master or the victim of its moods. [Italics 
are inserted.] Unconsciously he allows the instinct of self-preservation 
to dictate his assertions. His mind becomes a weathercock, nervously 
sensitive to the automatic applause of flattered prejudice. 

In striking contrast is the attitude of Edmund Burke toward the 
voters of Bristol, at the time of his election as the representative of that 
city in Parliament. If in the following extract from Burke’s speech we 
should substitute “speaker” for “representative” and “audience” for 
“constituents,” we should have very nearly an ideal statement of the 
proper kind of audience-speaker relationship. 

Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and glory of a 
representative to live in the strictest union, the closest correspondence, 
and the most unreserved communication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; their opinion high respect; 
their business unremitted attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, 
his pleasures, his satisfactions, to theirs; and above all, ever, and in 
all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But his unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened conscience, he ought not to 
sacrifice to you; to any man, or to any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure; no, nor from the law and the 
constitution. They are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of which 
he is deeply answerable. Your representative owes you, not his in¬ 
dustry only, but his judgment; and he betrays, instead of serving you, 
if he sacrifices it to your opinion. [Italics are inserted.] 
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Socrates, even more pointedly, asserted his independence of spirit, 
when, at the trial which resulted in his condemnation and death, he 
told his judges: “I would rather die having spoken after my manner, 
than speak in your manner and live.” 

The speaker and his subject matter. John M. Mecklin, in An Intro¬ 
duction to Social Ethics, calls attention to the concept of “moral thought¬ 
fulness,” or “the moral obligation of being intelligent.” There is, he 
declares, a moral obligation to be properly informed concerning the 
urgent questions of general public interest. Certainly there is a “moral 
obligation of being intelligent” in regard to any subject which a speaker 
elects to discuss before an audience. To present an argument or explain 
a situation in vague generalities, rather than with specific facts, is a 
form of deceit. The speaker pretends to an authority and a thought¬ 
fulness which he does not possess. A speaker who denounces govern¬ 
mental policies which he has not taken the trouble to understand is 
indulging in a form of malicious platform gossip. There is no substitute 
for knowing what you are talking about. Cocksure assertion cannot 
take the place of careful research. Fancy is never so satisfactory as fact. 
As much harm may result from ignorant misstatement as from deliber¬ 
ate lying, and an audience has the right to expect that whatever a 
speaker asserts as a fact may actually be accepted as true. 

A speaker should be especially careful when citing authorities in 
support of his ideas. If he is quoting directly, he should make sure (1) 
that he has quoted exactly and without any misleading omissions and 
(2) that the quoted matter is fairly representative of the whole attitude 
of the authority. Upton Sinclair in one of his lectures pointed out that 
the Bible could be quoted as directly stating that “there is no God.” It 
is only necessary to omit a portion of the verse, “The fool sayeth in his 
heart that there is no God”! According to such a method, any authority 
could be misrepresented as saying the precise opposite of what he really 
means. Likewise it is frequently possible to find isolated passages which, 
when lifted out of their context, give a wholly false view of the author¬ 
ity’s position. 

The use of illustrative stories also presents an ethical problem for 
the speaker. From time immemorial speakers have told humorous 
stories as true experiences of their own. Most audiences have learned 
to accept this merely as a conventional device. However, it is easy to 
slip over from this practice to another which is not so easily excused. 
This is the invention of illustrative stories which are cited as “proof” 
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of a point the speaker is making. Thus, a speaker who is urging a re¬ 
form of living conditions in the slums might invent some stories 
illustrating his points, which he presents to the audience as being true. 
They may truly reflect his conviction as to what the situation actually 
is like. This does not alter the fact that he is trying to “prove” his con¬ 
tentions by fabricated evidence. Whenever a speaker cites specific in¬ 
stances in support of his argument, he should be just as careful of their 
authenticity as he would be of statistics or other facts. 

Rhetorical exaggeration presents another problem in discrimination. 
Sometimes it serves as a merely conventional form of courtesy, as in the 
opening sentence of one of Chauncey Depew’s speeches to a group of 
his New York Central Railroad Company associates: “The pleasantest 
day to me of all the year is the day that I meet you on my annual return 
from Europe.” Sometimes it serves as a humorous device, for which 
purpose all humorists have freely used it. Frequently rhetorical exag¬ 
geration is used to emphasize a point. When this is done, the question 
arises as to whether or not the point itself has been misrepresented in 
the process. Consider, for instance, the following extract from a recent 
speech on government in business. “When the Shipping Board wishes 
to hire or fire an office boy,” the speaker declared, “it must take a 
referendum of 110,000,000 people.” This, of course, is an obvious over¬ 
statement, but without offering any proof beyond this assertion, the 
speaker went on: “Is it any wonder, then, that the Shipping Board 
operation costs us something like $25,000,000 a year for the experi¬ 
ment?” It is evident that the speaker intended his audience to be 
influenced by his exaggeration, in which case it ceases to be rhetorical 
and becomes simply a misrepresentation of fact. 

The speaker's own beliefs. A speaker who is willing to sacrifice his 
own innermost convictions for the advantage he may gain in address¬ 
ing a particular audience, faces a grave danger. “For however we strive 
to conceal it,” as Quintilian pointed out, “insincerity will always be¬ 
tray itself, and there was never in any man so great eloquence as would 
hot begin to stumble and hesitate so soon as his words ran counter to 
his inmost thoughts.” But whether or not the speaker is a clever enough 
actor to conceal his duplicity, we must agree with Demosthenes who 
said, in his “Oration on the Crown,” “What greater crime can an orator 
be charged with than that his opinions and his language are not the 
same?” 

Carl Sandburg, in his biography of Lincoln, cites two illuminating 
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remarks which Lincoln made concerning the defense of clients whom 
he believed to be guilty. In one instance Lincoln said, “You’ll have to 
get some other fellow to win this case for you. I couldn’t do it. All the 
while I’d be talking to that jury I’d be thinking, ‘Lincoln, you’re a 
liar,’ and I believe I should forget myself and say it out loud.” In the 
other instance, Lincoln turned his case over to a colleague, saying. 
“The man is guilty. You defend him; I can’t. If I try to speak the jury 
will see that I think he is guilty, and convict him.” Lincoln was con¬ 
vinced that a man cannot speak effectively against his own beliefs. The 
speaker who compromises with his own convictions is attempting to 
build an effective speaking personality on a shaky foundation. 

The Role of the Speaker 

In this age of scientific achievement, we ought not to forget that there 
are two types of men who make important contributions to civilization. 
There is the research worker, who patiently delves deeper and deeper 
into a limited body of phenomena in order to discover all that is to be 
known about it. Within the past few generations the researcher has 
added immeasurably to human knowledge. But another type of worker 
is no less important: the man who gathers the results of research in 
several fields, perceives the relationship of one bit of knowledge to 
another, and communicates the significance of these relationships to 
his fellows. To distinguish the types briefly, the one man discovers truth, 
the other applies and popularizes it. Both are indispensable to civiliza¬ 
tion if it is to continue to advance. We ought to demand of a speaker 
that he be diligent in his search for facts and intelligent in his interpre¬ 
tation of them. If he has these characteristics, he takes his place in equal 
partnership with the research worker as one of the prime agents upon 
whom society depends. 

Furthermore, speech has an important role to play in the political 
sphere. All over the world today, the concept of democracy has been 
and is endangered by the onset of enemies from without, and by the 
confusion and doubt in the minds of the people still living within the 
democratic tradition. The dictator is usually a master of crowd psy¬ 
chology. Employing colorful and elaborate ritual on a hundred thou¬ 
sand people massed in a huge square, he deliberately rouses them with 
stirring patriotic songs; and having raised the crowd to an emotional 
pitch, he floods his listeners’ ears with nationalistic catchwords and 
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emotional appeals amplified by loudspeakers. That dictators are able 
to secure a unanimity of response might seem amazing if it had not 
been demonstrated over and over again that the crowd spirit readily 
yields itself to any strong suggestion and to emotional appeals. Now the 
question arises: Can speech, which plays so strong a part in the success 
of dictatorial governments, be equally useful in expediting the demo¬ 
cratic order? New Englanders long ago gave an answer to this ques¬ 
tion when, with their town meetings, they founded democratic pro¬ 
cesses on this continent. The recent widespread revival of group-dis¬ 
cussion techniques in America is offering the same answer today. For 
unanimous and quick response from an audience, the mob-stirring 
method of the dictator is most effective. But when a sober, serious con¬ 
sideration of affairs is desired, speech of another sort is still the best 
available means of bringing to bear upon public questions the best 
thought of the largest possible number of people. 

For the democratic method two kinds of speaking are essential. One 
is the orderly, parliamentary, cooperative discussion of groups of people, 
in which everyone has an opportunity to present and defend his point 
of view. The other is the presentation of their views by opposing candi¬ 
dates for public office before audiences of voters, in order that they may 
be impartially judged, and that the one best representing his con¬ 
stituency be elected. Speech is just as essential in democracies as in 
dictatorships, though the types of speaking in the two systems differ 
so much as hardly to seem related. 

To sum up this discussion of the functions of speech training, the 
following two statements are offered. Both of them deal with but one 
kind of speaking, but the authors would doubtless agree to the exten¬ 
sion of their remarks to include careful training in general speech skills. 
Jessie Rittenhouse, in My House of Life, tells of how much value for 
her in later life were her college speech activities: 

The thing that educated me and gave me tools for life was not 
mathematics nor any specific work in the classroom, keen as I was 
for languages and literature, but the exhilarating discussion in the old 
Ingelow Room where met the literary society to which I belonged. 
My foot was on my native heath when it came to debate, then so much 
a part of educational life. 

What ready speech it gave us, what orderly and coherent thinking, 
what zest in making one’s thought come alive on the lips! What do 
I not owe to those hours when I built up an argument or demolished 
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one and laid the foundation for extemporaneous speaking, for creative 
thinking before an audience. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, famed college president and progressive 
educator, in his book, The Liberal College, declares: 

If we view college life fairly we cannot fail to take account of the 
constandy repeated statements of graduates that they count certain 
“activities” as having been of far greater educational value than the 
studies given and taken in the classroom. I am sure that this state¬ 
ment contains more of falsity than of truth. But there is a truth in it, 
and it behooves us to isolate it and look it squarely in the face. 

As I look back on my own experience of teaching and disciplining, 
I seem to see what these graduates mean. I see it most clearly when I 
try to single out from the long line of students one group which will 
stand forth as intellectually the best—best in college work and best in 
promise of future intellectual achievement. Much as I should like to 
do so, I cannot draw the line around my own favorite students of 
philosophy, nor the leaders in mathematics, nor those successful in 
biology; nor could I fairly award the palm to the Phi Beta Kappa men 
who have excelled in all their subjects. It seems to me that stronger 
than any other group, tougher in intellectual fiber, keener in intellectual 
interest, better equipped to batde with coming problems, are the 
college debaters—the boys, who, apart from their regular studies, band 
themselves together for intellectual controversy with each other and 
with their friends of other colleges. 

Conclusion 

The chief point of this introductory chapter is that effective com¬ 
municative speech is functional. It is good or bad in terms of how well 
it serves the needs of the speaker as a member of his society. Speech 
serves an individual well when his mastery of it is sufficient to permit 
him to express his great variety of moods, attitudes, feelings, and ideas; 
when it provides a satisfactory means of communication with his 
fellows; and when it enables him to exercise a desired degree of social 
control. Through a study of the nature and functions of speech, you 
will find many personality and social values emerging that go far 
beyond the actual conversational and public speaking situations. You 
should find yourself developing more of the traits that characterize the 
desirable social personality. 

At the same time, since training in speech helps guide your better 
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adaptability to the wishes and moods of your associates, there is need 
of explicit warning against too great adaptation. Every individual has 
an integrity of selfhood that should never be sacrificed. The chief 
ethical danger in speech is a tendency to be too agreeable to the wishes 
and feelings of others. You should use speech as a tool for helping to 
accomplish your own ideals and ideas, not simply as a means of con¬ 
forming to prevailing standards. For the role of the speaker is primarily 
to exercise his own type of leadership, to make his own impression, and 
thereby to exert a positive force that helps to shape our society for the 
better. 


Exercises 

1. Prepare a three-minute speech upon one of the following topics: 

a. Why I am proud (or ashamed) of my home community. 

b. What I expect to get out of college. 

, c. Why I am planning to be a doctor (or lawyer, teacher, mer¬ 
chant, etc.). 

d. The kind of speaker whom I admire most (or least). 

e. Why I am interested in politics (or literature, sports, music, 
dramatics, debate, etc.). 

f. The most interesting (or exciting, adventurous, embarrassing, 
humorous) experience I have had. 

It will be noted that these topics are merely suggestive. You yourself 
are the only one who can decide what you wish to talk about. Take one 
of these suggestions and narrow it down to a phase which will fit well 
into a three-minute talk. You could not expect to tell us all about your 
home town, for instance, in that time. If you choose this topic, decide 
what one feature of your home town is most admirable or deplorable, 
and center your thoughts around that. Decide precisely what your 
point of view is to be, such as, “I am proud of my home town because of 
its progressiveness.” Then select the illustrations, facts, and arguments 
with which you will support this assertion. Any of the other topics 
should be similarly limited in scope before you try to speak on it. 
Develop your chosen topic in such a way as to draw heavily upon your 
3wn experience and interests. Once you have determined upon your 
point of view, be sure to use only such materials in your speech as will 
aelp you to establish it. 

2. Introduce yourself to the other members of the class in a state- 
nent requiring not more than three minutes. Tell them interesting 
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highlights of your life, including your education to date, your plans, 
your hobbies, interests, favorite sports, favorite recreations, travel ex¬ 
periences, and the like. Tell them the things about yourself that you 
would find it interesting to know about them. 

3. Get acquainted with the student sitting next to you and introduce 
him or her to the other members of the class. 

4. Give a three-minute talk on some pet peeve—something that you 
feel keenly. This might be some type of radio program, some public 
figure, some movie actor or actress, or anything which irks you. 

5. Write an analysis of your own potentialities as a speaker. What 
experience have you had, both as a speaker and as a listener? What 
personality traits do you have which you feel will help you in becoming 
an effective speaker? Do you have any which will handicap you? How 
can you best go about developing the one and eliminating the other? 

6. Prepare to speak in class on the uses which you would like to make 
of increased skill in public speaking. How can you utilize this skill to 
benefit both yourself and society ? How should the training in speech 
improve both your citizenship and your vocational success? 

7. As you listen to the first round of speeches by your classmates, 
write a one-sentence characterization of each speaker’s personality as 
revealed in each speech. Keep your characterizations for later reference, 
to see how your opinions change as the students gain increased skill in 
revealing and utilizing their real abilities, ideas, and attitudes. 

8. The following references have been selected for their interest and 
value to you as a student of public speaking: 

a. Grace Andrus de Laguna, Speech: Its Function and Development 
(Yale University Press, 1927). An excellent statement of the role played 
by speech in the development of man’s intellectual and social char¬ 
acteristics. 

b. Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Eloquence,” from Society and Solitude. 
A stirring presentation of the theme that “He who will train himself 
to mastery in this science of persuasion must lay the emphasis of edu¬ 
cation, not on popular arts, but on character and insight.” 

c. L. P. Jacks, “Government by Talk,” from the Hihhert Journal, 
vol. 22: pp. 5-19, October, 1923. Shows need for “moral thoughtful¬ 
ness” in speech used to influence public affairs. 

d. Edgar De Witt Jones, The Lords of Speech (Willett, Clark, 1937). 
Fifteen American orators are discussed in sparkling essays that demon¬ 
strate the vital part played by public speaking in the unfolding of our 
country’s history and the development of our institutions. 

c. Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, Book I, and Chapters XV-XXI 
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of Book II. Although this work was written nearly nineteen centuries 
ago, you will find it a stimulating aid in establishing your own point 
of view concerning the nature and problems of speech training. 

9. Read the following speech, which was delivered by a Nisei flyer 
who won two medals in 58 missions flown over Europe and Japan— 
then returned home to find that racial bigotry had not been defeated 
when we won the war. What functions of speech are served in this 
informal talk? Phrase first in one sentence—then in a brief talk—what 
it communicates to you. 

NEBRASKA BOY OVER JAPAN 

by Sergeant Ben Kuroki 

Delivered at the opening session of the annual Herald-Tribune 

Forum, November, 1945, New York City. 

The town I came from is called Hershey, Nebraska. It’s near the Platte 
River, between Cozad and Ogallala, about twelve miles down the road 
from North Platte. We’ve got a farm there—my father and mother and 
my brother George and I. We raise sugar beets and seed potatoes. 
Dirt farming isn’t a very easy life, but it suits us fine. 

I never traveled much. I’d go down to North Platte for feed, or go 
fishing up in the mountains over in Colorado or down to Chicago to 
see my sister. I figured some day I’d get to New York, but I didn’t plan 
on visiting Tokyo. Japan is the land of my ancestors, but I never had 
any desire to go there. And yet, one morning like a lot of other Ameri¬ 
can boys, I started out down the road from my house and I was headed 
for Tokyo. And like a lot of other American boys, I got there the hard 
way. 

The day after Pearl Harbor my kid brother and I piled in the 
Chevrolet and drove 150 miles down to Grand Island and enlisted. I 
remember, after we were sworn in and before we got our uniforms, we 
were on a train headed for camp. There were some people on the train 
and they stared at me and said, “What’s that Jap doing in the Army?” 
They said it good and loud, so I’d hear. It just knocked me off my feet. 
After coming from a town where I knew everybody, I suddenly realized 
that no matter where I was born or what was in my heart, to these 
people I was an alien. All the way to camp people kept looking at me, 
staring at me. I’ll never forget that train ride. 

I went into the air force and applied for flying. Somehow my papers 
£ot lost; they always seemed to be lost, or held up somewhere or going 
through channels. When I finally got overseas it was as a clerk with 
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the 93d Bomb Group. It was quite an outfit—the newspapers called it 
Ted Timberlake’s Flying Circus. 

Those were the early days in England and things weren’t going so 
good. Liberators were getting knocked off like flies, and there was a 
shortage of gunners. I remember one day in England, I picked up a 
magazine and read about an organization called the Native Sons and 
Daughters of the Golden West. They had a plan to isolate all Japanese- 
Americans down in the swampland somewhere. I kind of blew my stack 
when I read the article. I volunteered for gunner. I had five days of 
training, and then the outfit pulled out for Africa. 

I flew my first bombing mission over Bizerte. Our tail gunner got it 
on that mission and I moved back to the tail turret and that’s where I 
stayed. We tagged some rough missions those days—Naples, Wiener- 
Neustedt, Rome. We had a saying, “On the way to the target, you’re 
flying for Uncle Sam. On the way back, you’re flying for yourself.” 

My twenty-fourth mission was to Romania, to a place called Ploesti. 
It was the first low-level raid on that target. It was murder. Two out 
of nine planes in my squadron came back. 

I finished my tour of missions and our oufit was set to go home, but 
I volunteered to stick around and fly five more. My kid brother still 
wasn’t overseas and so I figured I’d just check off five missions for him. 

The last mission was Muenster, where flak ripped open my turret, the 
plexiglass cut my face, and the blast ripped off my oxygen mask. A 
gunner named O’Connel from Superior, Wisconsin, got a mask and 
held it to my face and everything came out okay. 

Then I came back to the States, back to Nebraska. I felt like a kid on 
Christmas morning. Everybody looked at my ribbons and shook my 
hand. It was wonderful to know that people appreciated what I’d done 
and respected me for it. 

When I reported back to the Army in California, they asked me to 
go on a radio program. That was still pretty early, when returned 
veterans were something special. I really felt like a big wheel. I invited 
some of my buddies to see the show, and they all sat there in the front 
row. And then an hour before we were to start, word came through 
that I couldn’t go on. They didn’t object to my being a tail gunner. 
They didn’t mind my having two D.F.C.’s. But it seemed I was a Japa- 
nese-American and that made it a controversial issue. 

In California I met a boy I’d flown with in Europe, Ed Bates, a kind 
of rough-and-tumble kid. He’d had his fingers frozen off on a mission. 
It didn’t seem to bother him. Nothing bothered Bates, except his 
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brother. His brother had just been killed in the Pacific. He went half 
crazy when he heard the news. Bates wanted another tour in the Pacific, 
but they wouldn’t let him go on account of. his hand. Maybe that was 
when I first got the idea I wasn’t through with this war. And when I 
got to Denver, that cinched it. I started to get into a taxicab with some¬ 
body, arid he said he wouldn’t ride with “no lousy Jap.” I was wearing 
my wings and all my ribbons, but it didn’t matter. I almost cried, I 
was so mad. 

After that, it was Tokyo or bust. I wanted to fly in a B-29 and for 
about three months I listened to people tell me, no, it was impossible; 
there were regulations against it. But I also ran into some people who 
were willing to go to bat for me—Dr. Deutsch, vice-president of the 
University of California; Chester Rowell, of The San Francisco 
Chronicle, and Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford University—a lot 
of people all over the country who believed my record earned me the 
right to be trusted. A Congressman from Nebraska, a former com¬ 
mander of the American Legion from Wisconsin, the head of the War 
Relocation Authority—they all put up a holler, and the next thing I 
knew I was training for B-29’s. It gave me a little courage to meet people 
everywhere who didn’t judge a man by his grandfather’s nationality or 
the color of his skin. 

It was just before I left for the Pacific I heard about Gorden Jergeson. 
I guess he was the closest friend I ever had. Back in Hershey we played 
together since we were kids. We were on the basketball team. In high 
school he was president of the class and I was vice-president. I got a 
pass and went to see his folks. We sat there and his mother remembered 
how we used to go duck hunting and I’d come by at 3 in the morning 
and honk the horn and wake everybody up. Gorden was killed in the 
Solomon Islands. That was another reason for going to Tokyo. 

We flew out of an airfield on Tinian in the Marianas. The name of 
our bomber was Honorable Sad-Saki.” I flew twenty-eight missions in 
the Pacific, over Kobe and Osaka and finally Tokyo. I even had a crack 
at my mother’s home town—Yokohama. 

When the boys in my outfit found out I’d flown a tour over Europe 
they figured I had holes in my head for volunteering again. I used to 
kid around and tell them that communications were all cut off from 
Japan and that this was the only way I could visit my Uncle Nagasaki. 
I never talked much about my real reason for being over there. 

Not only did I go to war to fight the Fascist ideas of Germany and 
Japan, but also to fight against a very few Americans who fail to under- 
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stand the principles of freedom and equality upon which this country 
was founded. 

I’m no authority; I’m not an expert or a big wheel. I don’t know any¬ 
thing that any boy from Nebraska couldn’t tell you. But I know this: 
I fought with a lot of men in this war, all kinds—a Polish gunner, a 
Jewish engineer, a German bombardier and even a full-blooded Dakota 
Indian. I saw men wounded, and whatever land their grandfathers 
came from, their blood was always the same color. And whatever church 
they went to, the screams of pain sounded just about the same. 

I’ve had fifty-eight bombing missions now, and I’m still tired enough 
so my hands shake, and plenty of nights I don’t sleep so good. I’d like 
to go home to Nebraska and forget the war, and just lie under a tree 
somewhere and take it easy. It’s hard to realize that the war is not 
over for me. Not for a lot of us, Jewish-Americans, Italian-Americans, 
Negro-Americans, Japanese-Americans. While there is still hatred and 
prejudice, our fight goes on. Back in Nebraska on our farm, when I 
planted a seed, I knew that after a while I’d get a crop. That’s the way 
it was with a lot of us in this war: we went to plant the seeds to bring 
in a crop of decency and peace for our families and our children. 

Back in high school in Nebraska, one of the things they taught me 
was that America is a land where it isn’t race or religion that makes 
free men. That’s why I went to Tokyo. I went to fight for my country, 
where freedom isn’t color but a way of life, and all men are created 
equal until they prove otherwise. That’s an old idea we have in Hershey, 
Nebraska, just down the highway from Cozad, which is near North 
Platte. 
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Speech has many functions to perform; it follows that there are many 
patterns of good speech. Speech that would be highly acceptable in one 
section of the country is scorned in another. The slang that was popular 
in high school is considered out of place in college. The way you talked 
among your fellows on your summer job probably would not be sanc¬ 
tioned in your English class. Your diction, your articulation, your 
sentence structure, your whole manner of speaking changes when you 
confer with the dean and when you take part in a dormitory argument. 
Speech that would be effective in any one of the situations cited would 
be humorously ludicrous in another. It is apparent that the one basic 
requirement of good speech is that it be appropriate to the social situa¬ 
tion in which it occurs. 

Your present speech habits have developed through experience in 
dealing with other people. In a rough and approximate sense, you have 
tended to develop speech patterns that have served your purposes. 
You have found that one manner of speech usually “works” with your 
mother, another with your father, a third with your grandparents, a 
fourth with your teachers, a fifth with your schoolmates, a sixth with 
your employers, etc. Naturally, you have found many occasions on 
which nothing seemed to work as effectively as you wished. And you 
have doubtless experimented consciously or unconsciously with many 
different types of social adjustment through varying your speech 
patterns. 

In this speech course the emphasis will be upon two factors. The 
first consists of a large body of basic speech skills that are fundamental 
to most social situations. The second is a development, through better 
understanding and sharper insight, of increased sensitivity to the 
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speech needs of specific situations. Both factors enter into the very firsl 
speech you give in your speech class, and both continue as the significant 
factors in the success of the most effective mature speakers. 

No speaker can be very effective beyond the small circle of family 
and intimate friends unless he has mastered the fundamentals of effec¬ 
tive speech composition and delivery. Our best friends not only may put 
up with our faults, but sometimes even like us because of them. For 
such reasons, the lisp of one student, the thin, high-pitched voice of 
another, the careless slang of a third, and numerous eccentricities of 
speech have been tolerated in the intimate environment of childhood. 
But as high school friends and family are left behind and you move on 
into the more impersonal and extensive life of the college campus— 
and then again when college, too, is left behind and you go into the 
highly competitive realm of business or the professions—speech man¬ 
nerisms that once appeared “smart” come to be regarded as peculiar. 
The aim of your speech course is to assist you with maximum efficiency 
and in minimum time to bridge the gap from one type of speech to 
another, and to acquire new speech habits that are more fitting for the 
more responsible and independent status of adulthood and leadership. 

As these fundamentals of speech are mastered, a new adjustment is 
needed for every social situation. No more than in your past experience 
will any single type of speech serve all the multifarious requirements of 
adult life. In most purely social circumstances and in many vocations 
the highest success comes to the individuals who are most sensitively 
responsive to the communicative elements of all the situations in which 
they are involved. Such individuals are alert to the cues that indicate 
the attitudes and relationships of the other people present. Any prac¬ 
tised speaker likes to arrive at the scene of his speech at least a few 
minutes before he is to be introduced, in order that he may “feel out” 
the mood and analyze the nature of his audience. Any good conversa¬ 
tionalist refrains from an abrupt imposition of his own attitude and 
choice of topic until he has become aware of the feelings and intent of 
the other conversationalists. A major key to success in dealing with 
people is an alert sensitivity to their reactions. 


The Social Nature of Speech 

To seek to become a “good speaker” as an end in itself is an anomaly. 
Speech is never an end in itself, but a means by which our social pur- 
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poses may be accomplished. Speech is a method o£ social communica¬ 
tion. It exists as the most important means by which we conduct our 
relationships with others. It is a way of imparting and gathering in¬ 
formation, of persuading and being persuaded, of creating and chang¬ 
ing opinions, of entertaining and being entertained, of stimulating and 
being stimulated. 

In a very real sense, the word society means the common under¬ 
standings shared by persons living and working together in their daily 
occupations, in the family group, in the church, in the community, 
state, and nation. As we seek to establish a world society, one great 
problem is to evolve a method by which peoples of different languages 
and cultures can communicate with one another. In every social 
activity we attempt to share understandings. This sharing process is 
what is meant by communication. 

In our ordinary activities, most communication depends upon speech. 
The chief component of speech is, of course, language—a purely human 
invention of symbols that represent ideas, objects, feelings, and ex 
periences. Language, written and spoken, enables us to share, develop, 
preserve, and pass on the experiences of each generation, so that sus¬ 
tained thinking on human problems and hopes is possible. Linguistic 
communication is the carrier of our human heritage. 

But in the constant give and take of social living, another basic means 
of communication constantly intermingles with language. We speak 
to the eye as well as to the ear. We convey many meanings entirely with 
postural movements, or gestures. A shrug of the shoulders, a lift of an 
eyebrow, a tilt of the head often says much that could hardly be inter¬ 
preted in words. Furthermore, we speak volumes with the tones of the 
voice, quite aside from whatever words we may use. These non-lin- 
guistic means of communication are just as definitely a product of our 
social experience as is our language. Every group tends to develop its 
own gestural and tonal characteristics. Every individual, consequently, 
has developed habits of voice and body that have served the kinds of 
societies in which he has lived. In moving out of the social groups of 
rhildhood and adolescence into those of maturity, it is just as neces- 
lary to revise and adapt our non-verbal methods of communication as 
t is to make changes in our use of language. 

From these considerations, two conclusions should be drawn. One 
s that the work in speech necessarily involves a critical appraisal of 
oice and bodily action just as much as it does a study of speech organi- 
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zation and improvement in language. The second conclusion is that 
the process of oral communication involves the whole person. Whatever 
influence you exert upon people is inevitably exercised by your whole 
manner of speech—by your posture, bodily mannerisms, and vocal 
qualities, as well as by your words. Effective communicative speech 
cannot be narrowly considered in simple linguistic terms. Your atti¬ 
tudes, feelings, and intentions are reflected as surely by your appear¬ 
ance and intonations as by your language, and sometimes even more 
accurately. 


Speech as Folkway and Custom 

Speech can best be understood as a set of folkways and customs 
necessary for human coordination and cooperation. Your speech has 
been ‘‘good” to the extent that it has aided you in making satisfactory 
adjustments within your social groups; it has been “bad” in proportion 
as it has been ineffective in helping you to achieve the status you desire. 

Your speech developed primarily to satisfy the requirements of your 
associates and to accomplish better your own purposes. These same 
factors, aided by an increasingly clear understanding of the social na¬ 
ture of speech, are precisely what are required to insure your success 
in the present program of extending your speech effectiveness. Your 
manner of speech, like your manner of dress and mode of thinking, 
has been shaped by the common, habitual responses in your community. 
These common responses are called folkways, because they are the 
special characteristics of the group. Out of these folkways have arisen 
certain standardized methods of speech and action, called customs. Both 
folkways and customs have their very genesis and form in the social 
group that originates and uses them. Basic speech folkways and cus¬ 
toms are among the means by which members of any group identify 
one another and carry on their inter-related activities with a minimum 
loss of energy and time. 

By the time we enter college, we have established pretty firmly our 
speech folkways and customs. We have acquired speech patterns typi¬ 
cal of our region—whether Eastern, Southern, or Western. We have 
learned the speech of our own economic and social group, and have de¬ 
veloped some characteristics of speech peculiar to our own circle of 
intimate acquaintances. To feel that any one pattern of speech is better 
than another is only another way of indicating a preference for folk- 
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ways and customs among which we have grown up and in which we 
feel “at home.” Many people believe that any speech different from that 
of their own is “affected,” or “inferior,” or at the very least is difficult to 
understand. Many others have been led to feel that their own way of 
speaking is inferior to that of some other group. For instance, in the 
past there has been a conviction in some circles that the speech of 
Westerners, Southerners, and Brooklynites was “inferior” to that of 
New Englanders. 

These common tendencies of feeling either superior or inferior in the 
presence of unfamiliar speech patterns take many forms. In one com¬ 
munity, for instance, the “foreign accent” of a particular family may 
cause amusement or scorn. The speech of some occupational or racial 
groups is viewed by some others as peculiar or eccentric. Such expres¬ 
sions as, “He talks like a professor,” or “like a high-pressure salesman,” 
or “like a politician,” or “like an Army man” are common sense obser¬ 
vations of differences that actually do exist. Farmers and city dwellers 
react to differences in one another’s speech patterns. The differences 
in the speech of Americans, Englishmen, Canadians, and Australians 
result in jokes and comments indicating attitudes of superiority or 
inferiority, amusement or dislike. 

Fortunately these tendencies are being modified by two developments 
that are relatively new. One is the increased mobility of our population, 
which is destroying our provincialism and reducing the unfamiliarity 
with other patterns of speech than our own. As we travel about and 
learn how many speech variants exist, we come to take them for granted 
and stop worrying about them. A second factor is the development of 
the radio and sound motion picture, both of which bring to all of us 
one fairly uniform or “standard” pattern of speech. Since both these 
developments are exceedingly popular, there is a general tendency for 
people of all sections and social groupings to imitate the kind of speech 
they present. 

You who have come to college are now meeting still another modify¬ 
ing influence in the convergence on any college campus of varying types 
of speech patterns, and a consequent tendency for all of them to merge 
toward a common standard. As Midwesterners, Southerners, and 
Easterners—and as the sons and daughters of miners, lawyers, and 
)usinessmen—intermingle on a college campus, both as students and 
is professors, their speech tends to lose the most distinctive characteris- 
ics of their own regions and is modified into a new pattern. The new 
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pattern has the great advantage of being fairly similar on most college 
campuses and in most communities where college graduates live. It is 
closer to the prevailing speech of radio and screen than is the localized 
speech of almost any one community. Consequently, it has decided 
utility for the students who intend to spend the rest of their lives in a 
broader sphere than the locale of their childhood. 

This conception of speech as a set of folkways and customs trans¬ 
mitted to you from your associates should allay the fear, all too prev¬ 
alent among college students, that you may not now be, and perhaps 
can never become, a “good” speaker. The speech pattern you now 
possess you learned for the single reason that it served fairly well your 
need of coordinating and cooperating within your previous social 
groups. Just as surely as you learned it, you can learn new speech pat¬ 
terns. And just as certainly as your speech has served most of your 
social needs in the past, you may expect success in achieving new pat¬ 
terns that will further your success in the future. 

It should be emphasized that speech training does not lead you into 
new and strange fields. On the contrary, it expedites and assists by 
orderly methods and counsel a process of speech growth that is constant 
throughout life. It is worth repeating here the fine insight into the 
purpose of speech training revealed by one freshman, and already 
quoted in Chapter I, that the speech course is “a familiarization of a 
green, inexperienced student with a situation of leadership, control, and 
influence.” Another student doubtless had much the same thing in 
mind when he wrote, “I think speech will prove invaluable training 
for the future if its only accomplishment is to add one iota of self- 
confidence to my personality.” Implicit in the very nature of speech 
training is the necessity for every student to progress in his own way 
toward the goal of speech skills that will better assist him in making 
his adjustments to the larger and more impersonal society of his 
mature world. 


Speech as Social Adjustment 

The first screams and kicks of infants are responses to satisfy biologi¬ 
cal needs, such as to secure air, water, or food; or they are reactions to 
painful conditions or to physical contentment. These responses are not 
communicative in themselves, but they are interpreted as having mean¬ 
ing by watchful parents. The parents respond to these reactions of the 
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infant by picking him up, or in some other way, thus impressing upon 
his mind the kind of response he may secure by repeating the activity. 
In this way, a full cycle of communication is completed and the child 
is taught the use of speech symbols. 

At every stage of acquiring speech skills, from the first babbling of 
an infant to the acquisition of a growing body of conventionally ac¬ 
cepted speech symbols (such as words and gestures), the child is de¬ 
pendent on others to indicate to him what kinds of speech are effective. 
Out of the great variety of sounds that he makes as random vocal play, 
his parents respond with special delight and attention to such sounds as 
“da-da,” and “ma-ma.” Naturally the infant repeats them, and gradu¬ 
ally comes to accept the meaning that others attach to the sounds. So 
it goes with every addition to his vocabulary, until he is old enough to 
engage in a conscious study and practice of linguistic skills. The same 
process is followed in the development of communicative skill with 
gestures. Certain random bodily movements secure negative responses 
and are dropped; others secure pleasurable reactions and are continued. 
The type and extent of vocabulary and gestural developments are 
determined in part by the inherent intelligence of the child and in part 
by the kinds of stimulation and response he receives. 

From the nursery through maturity it is evident at every stage that 
speech is always a social product and reflects the individual’s total 
social environment. An American youth who was reared in China 
illustrates the social nature of speech. Upon his arrival in New York 
some years ago, the newspapers reported that his vocal intonations, his 
manner of walking, his gestures, his postural patterns were typically 
“Chinese.” All of these characteristics were ways of communicating 
meanings. And the ways developed in one environment naturally 
seemed strange when transferred to another. Similar differences in 
communicative patterns may be observed readily in travelling from 
one portion of the United States to another. 

The development of skill in speech depends on an individual’s 
ability to secure attention and establish relationships with others. Thus 
the strongest characteristic of speech in its early and pliant stages is its 
adaptability to the reactions of its audience. Whatever proves effective 
is tried again, and gradually becomes fixed as an habitual manner of 
expression. In time every child develops a large range of symbols, which 
become more or less definitely fixed in his mind. If the child has a 
narrow circle of stable human relationships—that , is, if he has few 
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associations aside from his parents and perhaps two or three playmates— 
his use of speech symbols becomes relatively inflexible. He finds a 
limited number of symbols always receive the desired response, so that 
he comes to have full confidence in their use. Naturally, such a child 
will have “speech difficulties” when he moves out into a wider social 
environment and encounters situations in which these responses are 
not appropriate. 

Another child, let us say, develops in a wide and variable environ¬ 
ment. He encounters many different people with different kinds of 
response to him. His speech pattern becomes wider, less definitely fixed, 
and consequently is much more readily changed to meet new situa¬ 
tions. Such a child as this is said to have developed social ease and 
ability at adjustment. 

In either of the hypothetical circumstances just described, the child 
builds up images of himself by interpreting the responses of his close 
associates. He becomes aware that he is a person, something alive, new 
and different. If he is often described as “bad” he comes to think of 
himself as being so, and acts accordingly. If he is called “artistic,” his 
activities tend to develop in that direction. Just as surely as the com¬ 
municative skills and habits are established by social responses, so are 
the images every individual comes to have of the kind of person he is. 
The nature of these images thereupon becomes a positive force that in 
turn helps to shape the further development of speech patterns. Vocal 
intonations, gestural patterns, and word choice are all linked to the 
images an individual holds of himself. The girl who thinks of herself 
as shy and retiring will develop speech that conforms to that image. 
The boy who thinks of himself as inferior will use communicative 
methods appropriate to that image. Both individuals will, however, 
have other images that also exert influence on their speech. 

A whole series of images about ourselves develops early in life. In 
interacting with members of the family, the child might speak in a 
nasal tone and pronounce words peculiarly when with the mother, use 
submissive, non-assertive tones with his older brother, and slow but 
precise speech when with his father. The speech patterns he uses on 
the playground and in school will be still different. But in each situa¬ 
tion, the images he forms of himself and the speech he uses as a result 
arc all predicated upon his interpretation of how best to “get along” 
with his associates, and to secure the desired attention and approval— 
or at least to avoid criticism and rejection. In every social situation, the 
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child uses the speech he believes will be most effective in his relation¬ 
ships with others. 

This process of establishing certain types of relationships is know as 
identification. The child establishes various identifications with people 
he frequently meets. The stability of these identifications provides the 
security the child seeks. One of the causes of much personality malad¬ 
justment is the unpredictability of the behavior of some parents, 
teachers, or others in authority, so that the child finds his identification 
patterns undependable. In such circumstances, the speech of the child 
becomes typically apologetic, uncertain, mal-developed. On the one 
hand, a child for whom the process of identification presents no uncer¬ 
tainty tends to develop confident, fluent, precise speech. C. H. Cooley 
calls the process by which a child’s speech is developed in accordance 
with the expectations of others “the reflected looking-glass self” and 
George Mead calls it “role-taking.” Both terms are significant in their 
emphasis upon the fact that the way we talk is a key to, and an out¬ 
growth of, the relationships that have been established for us in a 
social group. 

Out of this process of role-taking, however, arises one of the major 
causes of speech problems. Our basic speech habits are established in 
childhood, when our relationships are primarily in the home. These 
early speech characteristics survive in persistent patterns of speech 
behavior. No matter how hard we try to adjust our speech to our new 
roles in society, there is always a partial carry-over from the earlier and 
firmly fixed habits. Consequently, our speech adaptation to new situa¬ 
tions is never complete. Vocal, gestural, postural, and facial manner¬ 
isms that proved effective in dealing with mother, father, brothers, and 
sisters tend to persist when much later we are communicating with 
fellow students, professors, employers, etc. One cause of the uneasiness 
and lack of confidence commonly experienced in speech situations is a 
half-conscious awareness of our internal conflict as we strive to cast 
off former roles and to assume the role appropriate to our present 
relationships. 

A clear understanding of these factors of image, role-taking, and 
interaction will help you in making the new adjustments that are con¬ 
tinually demanded in our highly individualistic and changing society. 
In brief summary, a social situation is composed of individuals who 
have roles in the group, and images of what those roles are; whose 
activities, influences, and attitudes are continually interacting with those 
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of the other group members. Every member of the group finds his 
speech (and his whole self) shaped to a large extent by the nature of 
the other participants and their inter-relationships. The more similar 
are the members* experiences, attitudes, values, and sentiments, the 
more communication is possible. The more dissimilar are the individ¬ 
uals, the more difficult it is for them truly to understand one another. 
Consequently, there is always some barrier to communication between 
student and professor, day laborer and banker, army private and cap¬ 
tain, or a professor and a business man. The ideal speech situation is 
the one in a home, where the members’ roles are clearly defined, and 
where all are bound together by many common experiences and strong 
ties of sympathy. The ideal kind of speech in normal situations is the 
speech that adapts most closely to the elements the groups hold in 
common. A frequent cause of failures in speech is the inability or un¬ 
willingness to make the adaptation required by every change in the 
social situation. 


Speech as Personal Adjustment 

The good speaker is the individual with social ease. This is but a 
way of saying he shifts easily into the roles demanded by new situa¬ 
tions. The seclusive individual, intent upon securing satisfaction of his 
own personal wishes and demands, and reliant upon a small number 
of familiar roles that reflect a habit of dependence upon others, is 
neither an effective speaker nor a contributing member of a democratic 
society. Both functions demand a certain assertiveness of self and a 
considerable ease in fitting into varying situations. 

It is evident, of course, that while your own personality has been 
developed in response to your relationships and your interpretation of 
your successive roles in your home, church, and school, the same thing 
has been happening to every other member of your speech class, and 
to every other individual everywhere. This means you must talk and 
listen to individuals who are products of their past and of their social 
relationships. “Speak that I may know you” needs to be interpreted 
as meaning, “Speak that I may know what you have been taught” and 
“Speak that I may learn what you want to become.” Our speech always 
reflects the tendencies we carry over from the past, intermingled with 
influences from the direction in which we are seeking to go. 

The problem of speaking, then, is intertwined with the problems of 
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living. The more clearly and firmly you hold certain convictions, the 
better will be your communication with others. The wider your ex¬ 
perience with people has been, the more easily will you be able to 
exchange understandings with new groups. The more successful you 
have been in any way whatsoever (whether in studies, athletics, or 
through the social or economic prestige of your family) the more con¬ 
fidently will you undertake to influence the thinking of an audience. 
The more social influences you have encountered in the past, through a 
large number and variety of friends, by living in a bustling city, or 
from membership in many organizations, the more energetically will 
you undertake to impress your personality upon your listeners. In this 
sense, your speech indicates what you are. 

Conclusion 

The chief purpose of this chapter has been to explain the prevalence 
of a great variety of speech patterns, each of which is effective in 
situations for which it is appropriate, and less effective for all others. 
It has been pointed out that the speech each individual uses has been 
determined pretty largely by the kinds of social relationships he has 
experienced, and by the folkways and customs of the groups in which 
he has lived. The more varied have been an individual’s social experi¬ 
ences, die more readily he fits into the speech needs of the many differ¬ 
ent situations encountered in life. 

Out of these considerations should emerge a new understanding of 
the nature of speech and the meaning of “good” or effective speech. 
Whatever speech problems you may have should be interpreted as 
arising in part from the general need of adjustment to the new circum¬ 
stances attending college life. We should develop a large degree of 
tolerance for any kind of speech that is different from our own— 
whether different in pronunciation, in manner of expression, in vocal 
patterns, or in postural, gestural, or facial expressions. We should con¬ 
centrate our efforts for speech improvement in the direction of finding 
and developing the communicative factors we have in common with 
the groups we address. 

We should realize that since the most widely approved speech pat¬ 
terns are those of vigor, enthusiasm, clarity and directness of address— 
such patterns as will be described in some detail in Chapter 6—these 
are the patterns that will best insure our effectiveness as speakers. But 
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even more basic is the fact that every speech situation we shall en¬ 
counter is to some extent unique, and the highest speech skill is the 
ability to sense and react to the needs, moods, and attitudes of the social 
situation in which we are conversing, discussing or giving a speech. 

Exercises 

1. As the term’s work in speech progresses, every effort should be 
made to vary the speech situation. The professor as critic should sit in 
different parts of the room. The seating arrangements of the students 
should be changed. From time to time the whole job of judging (and 
grading) the speeches might well be given to the whole class or to a 
selected group of students. Whenever feasible, outsiders should be 
invited to attend the class as new auditors, outside speakers should be 
brought in and intermingled with speakers from the class, and members 
of the class should be sent out to give speeches before other groups of 
students, and for criticism by other professors. Since a large part of 
effective speech training consists of learning to meet a continual suc¬ 
cession of new speech situations, an important part of the speech learn¬ 
ing process is experience (followed by analysis and criticism) in 
speaking under widely varying circumstances. 

2. As a term speech project, join some organization on the campus 
or in the town in which discussion and speaking are common. This 
might be a religious discussion group, or a club devoted to photography, 
or discussion of race relations, current social problems, or politics. 
Make an active and continuing analysis of the role you play in the 
group, and of the ways by which you exercise influence. Try to deter¬ 
mine by what means and to what degree you are in turn influenced by 
other members of the group. By the end of the term, write a report on 
the kinds of interaction you observed in the group, and the role you 
occupied in it. Evaluate your role in terms of speech effectiveness. 

3. Prepare a five-minute speech for delivery to your class on the im¬ 
portance of role-taking in some group you know well. Suggestive of 
the kinds of topic you might select are the following: 

a. My Fraternity Brother as Student, Son, and Athlete. 

b. Members of this Class as Speakers, as Listeners, and when tak¬ 
ing Exams. 

c. My Experience in Traffic Court (or in Interviewing the Dean, 
in Helping Buy a New Car, in Working on a Farm, or in Tak¬ 
ing a Trip on the Subway). 

d. Changes in Our Family When My Brother Was Born (or My 
Sister Was Married, or My Cousin Came to Live With Us). 
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In your speech, whatever topic you may choose, the important thing is 
to show clearly what relationship existed among the various people 
concerned, and how the social interaction that developed was affected 
by the various roles. 

4. Prepare for a discussion in class of the meaning of the terms: 
interaction, image, role-taking, adjustment, society, folkways, customs, 
and the “reflected looking-glass self.” Be prepared to illustrate each 
of these terms with reference to college life. 

5. Read George Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion. To what extent do you 
believe he was serious in his representation of an entirely transformed 
personality resulting from improvement in speech? Criticize the 
process of “personality re-adjustment” as represented in that play. 

6. Any considerable reading of book reviews reveals how frequently 
the* critics refer to whether or not an author has “caught the inflec¬ 
tions of real talk.” Prepare to tell the class what you have noted about 
the speech patterns of some book or play you have recently read. 

7. The following references will prove helpful in developing further 
the basic concepts set forth in this chapter: 

a. C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (Scribners, 
1922), Chapter V. 

b. Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality (Apple- 
ton-Century, 1945), Chapter I, pp. 1-2. 

c. B. Malinowski, Culture, pp. 621-645. 

d. Edward Sapir, “Communication,” in The Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, 1942. 

e. Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment 
(Crofts, 1945), Chapters IX and X, pp. 164-229. 

8. Read and discuss the following speech. What relationship do you 
sec between it and the ideas discussed in Chapter 2? 

THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 

by Ralph Waldo Emerson 

(An oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., August 31, 1837.) 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

I greet you on the recommencement of our literary year. Our anni¬ 
versary is one of hope, and perhaps, not enough of labor. We do not 
meet for games of strength or skill, for the recitation of histories, trag¬ 
edies, and odes, like the ancient Greeks; for parliaments of love and 
poesy, like the Troubadours; nor for the advancement of science, like 
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our contemporaries in the British and European capitals. Thus far, our 
holiday has been simply a friendly sign of the survival of the love of 
letters amongst a people too busy to give to letters any more. As such 
it is precious as the sign of an indestructible instinct. Perhaps the time 
is already come when it ought to be, and will be, something else; 
when the sluggard intellect of this continent will look from under its 
lids and fill the postponed expectation of the world with something 
better than the exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of dependence, 
our long apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, draws to a 
close. The millions that around us are rushing into life, cannot always 
be fed on the sere remains of foreign harvests. Events, actions arise, 
that must be sung, that will sing themselves. Who can doubt that 
poetry will revive and lead in a new age, as the star in the constellation 
Harp, which now flames in our zenith, astronomers announce, shall 
one day be the pole-star for a thousand years? 

In this hope I accept the topic which not only usage but the nature 
of our association seem to prescribe to this day,—the AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR. Year by year we come up hither to read one more chap¬ 
ter of his biography. Let us inquire what light new days and events 
have thrown on his character and his hopes. 

It is one of those fables which out of an unknown antiquity convey 
an unlooked-for wisdom, that the gods, in the beginning, divided 
Man into men, that he might be more helpful to himself; just as the 
hand was divided into fingers, the better to answer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new and sublime; that there 
is One Man,—present to all particular men only partially, or through 
one faculty; and that you must take the whole society to find the whole 
man. Man is not a farmer, or a professor, or an engineer, but he is alL 
Man is priest, and scholar, and statesman, and producer, and soldier. 
In the divided or social state these functions are parcelled out to indi¬ 
viduals, each of whom aims to do his stint of the joint work, whilst 
each other performs his. The fable implies that the individual, to 
possess himself must sometimes return from his own labor to embrace 
all the other laborers. But, unfortunately, this original unit, this foun¬ 
tain of power, has been so minutely subdivided and peddled out, that 
it is spilled into drops, and cannot be gathered. The state of society is 
one in which the members have suffered amputation from the trunk, 
and strut about so many walking monsters,—a good finger, a neck, 
a stomach, an elbow, but never a man. 

Man is thus metamorphosed into a thing, into many things. The 
planter, who is Man sent out into the field to gather food, is seldom 
cheered by any idea of the true dignity of his ministry. He sees his 
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bushel and his cart, and nothing beyond, and sinks into the farmer, 
instead of Man on the farm. The tradesman scarcely ever gives an 
ideal worth to his work, but is ridden by the routine of his craft, and 
the soul is subject to dollars. The priest becomes a form; the attorney 
a statute-book; the mechanic a machine; the sailor a rope of the ship. 

In this distribution of functions the scholar is the delegated intellect. 
In the right state he is Man Thinking. In the degenerate state, when 
the victim of society, he tends to become a mere thinker, or still worse, 
the parrot of other men’s thinking. 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, the theory of his office is 
contained. Him Nature solicits with all her placid, all her monitory 
pictures; him the past instructs; him the future invites. Is not indeed 
every man a student, and do not all things exist for the student’s behoof? 
And, finally, is not the true scholar the only true master? But the old 
oracle said, “All things have two handles: beware of the wrong one.” 
In life, too often, the scholar errs with mankind and forfeits his privi¬ 
lege. Let us see him in his school, and consider him in reference to the 
main influences he receives. 

I. The first in time and the first in importance of the influences 
upon the mind is that of nature. Every day, the sun; and, after sunset, 
Night and her stars. Ever the winds blow; ever the grass grows. 
Every day, men and women, conversing—beholding and beholden. 
The scholar is he of all men whom this spectacle most engages. He 
must settle its value in his mind. What is nature to him? There is 
never a beginning, there is never an end, to the inexplicable con¬ 
tinuity of this web of God, but always circular power returning into 
itself. Therein it resembles his own spirit, whose beginning, whose 
ending, he never can find,—so entire, so boundless. Far too as her 
splendors shine, system on system shooting like rays, upward, down¬ 
ward, without centre, without circumference,—in the mass and in the 
particle, Nature hastens to render account of herself to the mind. 
Classification begins. To the young mind every thing is individual, 
stands by itself. By and by, it finds how to join two things and see 
in them one nature; then three, then three thousand; and so, tyran¬ 
nized over by its own unifying instinct, it goes on tying things to¬ 
gether, diminishing anomalies, discovering roots running under ground 
whereby contrary and remote things cohere and flower out from one 
stem. It presently learns that since the dawn of history there has been 
a constant accumulation and classifying of facts. But what is classifi¬ 
cation but the perceiving that these objects are not chaotic, and are 
not foreign, but have a law which is also a law of the human mind? 
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The astronomer discovers that geometry, a pure abstraction of the 
human mind, is the measure of planetary motion. The chemist finds 
proportions and intelligible method throughout matter; and science 
is nothing but the finding of analogy, identity, in the most remote 
parts. The ambitious soul sits down before each refractory fact; one 
after another reduces all strange constitutions, all new powers, to 
their class and their law, and goes on forever to animate the last fibre 
of organization, the outskirts of nature, by insight. 

Thus to him, to this schoolboy under the bending dome of day, is 
suggested that he and it proceed from one root; one is leaf and one 
is flower; relation, sympathy, stirring in every vein. And what is that 
root? Is not that the soul of his soul? A thought too bold; a dream 
too wild. Yet when this spiritual light shall have revealed the law of 
more earthly natures,—when he has learned to worship the soul, and 
to see that the natural philosophy that now is, is only the first gropings 
of its gigantic hand, he shall look forward to an ever expanding knowl¬ 
edge as to a becoming creator. He shall see that nature is the opposite 
of the soul, answering to it part for part. One is seal and one is print. 
Its beauty is the beauty of his own mind. Its laws are the laws of his 
own mind. Nature then becomes to him the measure of his attain¬ 
ments. So much of nature as he is ignorant of, so much of his own 
mind does he not yet possess. And, in fine, the ancient precept, “Know 
thyself,” and the modern precept, “Study nature,” become at last one 
maxim. 

II. The next great influence into the spirit of the scholar is the mind 
of the Past,—in whatever form, whether of literature, of art, of insti¬ 
tutions, that mind is inscribed. Books are the best type of the influence 
of the past, and perhaps we shall get at the truth,—learn the amount 
of this influence more conveniently,—by considering their value alone. 

The theory of books is noble. The scholar of the first age received 
into him the world around; brooded thereon; gave it the new arrange¬ 
ment of his own mind, and uttered it again. It came into him life; it 
went out from him truth. It came to him short-lived actions; it went 
out from him immortal thoughts. It came to him business; it went from 
him poetry. It was dead fart; now, it is quick thought. It can stand, 
and it can go. It now endures, it now flies, it now inspires. Precisely 
in proportion to the depth of mind from which it issued, so high does 
it soar, so long does it sing. 

Or, I might say, it depends on how far the process had gone, of 
transmuting life into truth. In proportion to the completeness of the 
distillation, so will the purity and imperishableness of the product be. 
But none is quite perfect. As no air-pump can by any means make a 
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perfect vacuum, so neither can any artist entirely exclude the conven¬ 
tional, the local, the perishable from his book, or write a book of pure 
thought, that shall be as efficient, in all respects, to a remote posterity, 
as to contemporaries, or rather to the second age. Each age, it is found, 
must write its own books; or rather, each generation for the next 
succeeding. The books of an older period will not fit this. 

Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The sacredness which attaches to 
the act of creation, the act of thought, is transferred to the record. 
The poet chanting was felt to be a divine man: henceforth the chant 
is divine also. The writer was a just and wise spirit: henceforward 
it is settled the book is perfect; as love of the hero corrupts into wor¬ 
ship of his statue. Instantly the book becomes noxious: the guide is a 
tyrant. The sluggish and perverted mind of the multitude, slow to 
open to the incursions of Reason, having once so opened, having once 
received this book, stands upon it, and makes an outcry if it is dis¬ 
paraged. Colleges are built on it. Books are written on it by thinkers, 
not by Man Thinking; by men of talent, that is, who start wrong, who 
set out from accepted dogmas, not from their own sight of principles. 
Meek young men grow up in libraries, believing it their duty to accept 
the view which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon, have given; for¬ 
getful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were only young men in libraries 
when they wrote these books. 

Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we have the bookworm. Hence 
the book-learned class, who value books, as such; not as related to 
nature and the human constitution, but as making a sort of Third 
Estate with the world and the soul. Hence the restorers of readings, 
the emendators, the bibliomaniacs of all degrees. 

Books are the best of things, well used; abused, among the worst. 
What is the right use? What is the one end which all means go to 
effect? They are for nothing but to inspire. I had better never see a 
book than to be warped by its attraction clean out of my own orbit, 
and made a satellite instead of a system. The one thing in the world, 
of value, is the active soul. This every man is entitled to; this every 
man contains within him, although in almost all men obstructed and 
as yet unborn. The soul active sees absolute truth and utters truth, or 
creates. In this action it is genius; not the privilege of here and there 
a favorite, but the sound estate of every man. In its essence it is pro¬ 
gressive. The book, the college, the school of art, the institution of any 
kind, stop with some past utterance of genius. This is good, say they,— 
let us hold by this. They pin me down. They look backward and not 
forward. But genius looks forward: the eyes of man are set in his fore¬ 
head, not in his hindhead: man hopes: genius creates. Whatever talents 
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may be, if the man create not, the pure efflux of the Deity is not his;— 
cinders and smoke there may be, but not yet flame. There are creative 
manners, there are creative actions, and creative words; manners, 
actions, words, that is, indicative of no custom or authority, but 
springing spontaneous from the mind’s own sense of good and fair. 

On the other part, instead of being its own seer, let it receive from 
another mind its truth, though it were in torrents of light, without 
periods of solitude, inquest, and self-recovery, and a fatal disservice is 
done. Genius is always sufficiently the enemy of genius by over-influ¬ 
ence. The literature of every nation bears me witness. The English 
dramatic poets have Shakespearized now for two hundred years. 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of reading, so it be sternly subordi¬ 
nated. Man Thinking must not be subdued by his instruments. Books 
are for the scholar’s idle times. When he can read God directly, the 
hour is too precious to be wasted in other men’s transcripts of their 
readings. But when the intervals of darkness come, as come they 
must,—when the sun is hid and the stars withdraw their shining,— 
we repair to the lamps which were kindled by their ray, to guide our 
steps to the East again, where the dawn is. We hear, that we may 
speak. The Arabian proverb says, “A fig tree, looking on a fig tree, 
becometh fruitful.” 

It is remarkable, the character of the pleasure we derive from the 
best books. They impress us with the conviction that one nature wrote 
and the same reads. We read the verses of one of the great English 
poets, of Chaucer, of Marvell, of Dryden, with the most modern joy,— 
with a pleasure, I mean, which is in great part caused by the abstrac¬ 
tion of all time from their verses. There is some awe mixed with the 
joy of our surprise, when this poet, who lived in some past world, two 
or three hundred years ago, says that which lies close to my own soul, 
that which I also had well-nigh thought and said. But for the evidence 
thence afforded to the philosophical doctrine of the identity of all 
minds, we should suppose some preestablished harmony, some fore¬ 
sight of souls that were to be, and some preparation of stores for their 
future wants, like the fact observed in insects, who lay up food before 
death for the young grub they shall never see. 

I would not be hurried by any love of system, by any exaggeration 
of instincts, to underrate the Book. We all know, that as the human 
body can be nourished on any food, though it were boiled grass and 
the broth of shoes, so the human mind can be fed by any knowledge. 
And great and heroic men have existed who had almost no other 
information than by the printed page. I only would say that it needs 
a strong head to bear that diet. One must be an inventor to read well. 
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As the proverb says, “He that would bring home the wealth of the 
Indies, must carry out the wealth of the Indies.” There is then creative 
reading as well as creative writing. When the mind is braced by labor 
and invention, the page of whatever book we read becomes luminous 
with manifold allusion. Every sentence is doubly significant, and the 
sense of our author is as broad as the world. We then see, what is 
always true, that as the seer’s hour of vision is short and rare among 
heavy days and months, so is its record, perchance, the least part of 
his volume. The discerning will read, in his Plato or Shakespeare, only 
that least part,—only the authentic utterances of the oracle;—all the 
rest he rejects, were it never so many times Plato’s and Shakespeare’s. 

Of course there is a portion of reading quite indispensable to a 
wise man. History and exact science he must learn by laborious reading. 
Colleges, in like manner, have their indispensable office,—to teach 
elements. But they can only highly serve us when they aim not to 
drill, but to create; when they gather from far every ray of various 
genius to their hospitable halls, and by the concentrated fires, set the 
hearts of their youth on flame. Thought and knowledge are natures 
in which apparatus and pretension avail nothing. Gowns and pecuniary 
foundations, though of towns of gold, can never countervail the least 
sentence or syllable of wit. Forget this, and our American colleges will 
recede in their public importance, whilst they grow richer every year. 

III. There goes in the world a notion that the scholar should be a 
recluse, a valetudinarian,—as unfit for any handiwork or public labor 
as a penknife for an axe. The so-called “practical men” sneer at specu¬ 
lative men, as if, because they speculate or see, they could do nothing. 

I have heard it said that the clergy,—who are always, more univer¬ 
sally than any other class, the scholars of their day,—are addressed as 
women; that the rough, spontaneous conversation of men they do not 
hear, but only a mincing and diluted speech. They are often virtually 
disfranchised; and indeed there are advocates for their celibacy. As far 
as this is true of the studious classes, it is not just and wise. Action 
is with the scholar subordinate, but it is essential. Without it he is not 
yet man. Without it thought can never ripen into truth. Whilst the 
world hangs before the eye as a cloud of beauty, we cannot even see 
its beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but there can be no scholar without 
the heroic mind. The preamble of thought, the transition through 
which it passes from the unconscious to the conscious, is action. Only 
so much do I know, as I have lived. Instantly we know whose words 
are loaded with life, and whose not. 

The world,—this shadow of the soul, or other me ,—lies wide around. 
Its attractions are the keys which unlock my thoughts and make me 
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acquainted with myself. I run eagerly into this resounding tumult. I 
grasp the hands of those next me, and take my place in the ring to 
suffer and to work, taught by an instinct that so shall the dumb abyss 
be vocal with speech. I pierce its order; I dissipate its fear; I dispose 
of it within the circuit of my expanding life. So much only of life as 
I know by experience, so much of the wilderness have I vanquished 
and planted, or so far have I extended my being, my dominion. I do 
not see how any man can afford, for the sake of his nerves and his nap, 
to spare any action in which he can partake. It is pearls and rubies 
to his discourse. Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, want, are instructors 
in eloquence and wisdom. The true scholar grudges every opportunity 
of action past by, as a loss of power. It is the raw material out of which 
the intellect moulds her splendid products. A strange process too, this 
by which experience is converted into thought, as a mulberry leaf is 
converted into satin. The manufacture goes forward at all hours. 

The actions and events of our childhood and youth are now matters 
of calmest observation. They lie like fair pictures in the air. Not so with 
our recent actions,—with the business which we now have in hand. On 
this we are quite unable to speculate. Our affections as yet circulate 
through it. We no more feel or know it than we feel the feet, or the 
hand, or the brain of our body. The new deed is yet a part of life,— 
remains for a time immersed in our unconscious life. In some contem¬ 
plative hour it detaches itself from the life like a ripe fruit, to become 
a thought of the mind. Instantly it is raised, transfigured; the corrup¬ 
tible has put on incorruption. Henceforth it is an object of beauty, 
however base its origin and neighborhood. Observe too the impossibil¬ 
ity of antedating this act. In its grub state, it cannot fly, it cannot 
shine, it is a dull grub. But suddenly, without observation, the selfsame 
thing unfurls beautiful wings, and is an angel of wisdom. So is there 
no fact, no event, in our private history, which shall not, sooner or 
later, lose its adhesive, inert form, and astonish us by soaring from our 
body into the empyrean. Cradle and infancy, school and playground, 
the fear of boys, and dogs, and ferules, the love of little maids and 
berries, and many another fact that once filled the whole sky, are gone 
already; friend and relative, profession and party, town and country, 
nation and world, must also soar and sing. 

Of course, he who has put forth his total strength in fit actions has 
the richest return of wisdom. I will not shut myself out of this globe 
of action, and transplant an oak into a flowerpot, there to hunger and 
pine; nor trust the revenue of some single faculty, and exhaust one 
vein of thought, much like those Savoyards, who, getting their liveli¬ 
hood by carving shepherds, shepherdesses, and smoking Dutchmen, 
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for all Europe, went out one day to the mountain to find stock, and 
discover that they had whittled up the last of their pine trees. Authors 
we have, in numbers, who have written out their vein, and who, 
moved by a commendable prudence, sail for Greece or Palestine, follow 
the trapper into the prairie, or ramble round Algiers, to replenish their 
merchantable stock. 

If it were only for a vocabulary, the scholar would be covetous of 
action. Life is our dictionary. Years are well spent in country labors; 
in town; in the insight into trades and manufactures; in frank inter¬ 
course with many men and women; in science; in art; to the one end 
of mastering in all their facts a language by which to illustrate and 
embody our perceptions. I learn immediately from any speaker how 
much he has already lived, through the poverty or the splendor of his 
speech. Life lies behind us as the quarry from whence we get titles and 
copestones for the masonry of to-day. This is the way to learn gram¬ 
mar. Colleges and books only copy the language which the field and 
the work-yard made. 

But the final value of action, like that of books, and better than 
hooks, is that it is a resource. That great principle of Undulation in 
nature, that shows itself in the inspiring and expiring of the breath; in 
desire and satiety; in the ebb and flow of the sea; in day and night; in 
heat and cold; and, as yet more deeply ingrained in every atom and 
every fluid, is known to us under the name of Polarity,—these “fits 
of easy transmission and reflection,” as Newton called them, are the 
law of nature because they are the law of spirit. 

The mind now thinks, now acts, and each fit reproduces the other. 
When the artist has exhausted his materials, when the fancy no longer 
paints, when thoughts are no longer apprehended and books are a 
weariness,—he has always the resource to live. Character is higher than 
intellect. Thinking is the function. Living is the functionary. The 
stream retreats to its source. A great soul will be strong to live, as well 
as strong to think. Does he lack organ or medium to impart his truths? 
He can still fall back on this elemental force of living them. This is a 
total act. Thinking is a partial act. Let the grandeur of justice shine in 
his affairs. Let the beauty of affection cheer his lowly roof. Those “far 
from fame,” who dwell and act with him, will feel the force of his 
constitution in the doings and passages of the day better than it can be 
measured by any public and designed display. Time shall teach him 
that the scholar loses no hour which the man lives. Herein he unfolds 
the sacred germ of his instinct, screened from influence. What is lost 
in seemliness is gained in strength. Not out of those on whom systems 
of education have exhausted their culture, comes the helpful giant to 
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destroy the old or to build the new, but out of unhandselled savage 
nature; out of terrible Druids and Berserkers come at last Alfred and 
Shakespeare. 

I hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning to be said of the 
dignity and necessity of labor to every citizen. There is virtue yet 
in the hoe and the spade, for learned as well as for unlearned hands. 
And labor is everywhere welcome; always we are invited to work; 
only be this limitation observed, that a man shall not for the sake of 
wider activity sacrifice any opinion to the popular judgments and 
modes of action. 

I have now spoken of the education of the scholar by nature, by 
books, and by action. It remains to say somewhat of his duties. 

They are all such as become Man Thinking. They may all be com¬ 
prised in self-trust. The office of the scholar is to cheer, to raise, and to 
guide men by showing them facts amidst appearances. He plies the 
slow, unhonored, and unpaid task of observation. Flamsteed and 
Herschel, in their glazed observatories, may catalogue the stars with the 
praise of all men, and, the results being splendid and useful, honor is 
sure. But he, in his private observatory, cataloguing obscure and 
nebulous stars of the human mind, which as yet no man has thought 
of as such,—watching days and months sometimes for a few facts; 
correcting still his old records,—must relinquish display and immedi¬ 
ate fame. In the long period of his preparation he must betray often 
an ignorance and shiftlessness in popular arts, incurring the disdain 
of the able who shoulder him aside. Long he must stammer in his 
speech; often forego the living for the dead. Worse yet, he must accept 
—how often!—poverty and solitude. For the ease and pleasure of 
treading the old road, accepting the fashions, the education, the re¬ 
ligion of society, he takes the cross of making his own, and, of course, 
the self-accusation, the faint heart, the frequent uncertainty and loss 
of time, which are the nettles and tangling vines in the way of the 
self-relying and self-directed; and the state of virtual hostility in which 
he seems to stand to society, and especially to educated society. For all 
this loss and scorn, what offset? He is to find consolation in exercising 
the highest functions of human nature. He is one who raises himself 
from private considerations, and breathes and lives on public and 
illustrious thoughts. He is the world’s heart. He is to resist the vulgar 
prosperity that retrogrades ever to barbarism, by preserving and com¬ 
municating heroic sentiments, noble biographies, melodious verse, and 
the conclusions of history. Whatsoever oracles the human heart, in all 
emergencies, in all solemn hours, has uttered as its commentary on the 
world of actions,—these he shall receive and impart. And whatsoever 
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new verdict Reason from her inviolable seat pronounces on the passing 
men and events of today,—this he shall hear and promulgate. 

These being his functions, it becomes him to feel all confidence in 
himself, and to defer never to the popular cry. He and he only knows 
the world. The world of any moment is the merest appearance. Some 
great decorum, some fetish of a government, some ephemeral trade, 
or war, or man, is cried up by half mankind and cried down by the 
other half, as if all depended on this particular up or down. The odds 
are that the whole question is not worth the poorest thought which 
the scholar has lost in listening to the controversy. Let him not quit 
his belief that a popgun is a popgun, though the ancient and honorable 
of the earth affirm it to be the crack of doom. In silence, in steadiness, 
in severe abstraction, let him hold by himself; add observation to obser¬ 
vation, patient of neglect, patient of reproach, and bide his own time, 
—happy enough if he can satisfy himself alone that this day he has 
seen something truly. Success treads on every right step. For the in¬ 
stinct is sure, that prompts him to tell his brother what he thinks. He 
then learns that in going down into the secrets of his own mind he 
has descended into the secrets of all minds. He learns that he who has 
mastered any law in his private thoughts, is master to that extent of 
all men whose language he speaks, and of all into whose language 
his own can be translated. The poet, in utter solitude remembering 
his spontaneous thoughts and recording them, is found to have 
recorded that which men in crowded cities find true for them also. 
The orator distrusts at first the fitness of his frank confessions, his want 
of knowledge of the person he addresses until he finds that he is the 
complement of his hearers; that they drink his words because he ful¬ 
fills for them their own nature; the deeper he dives into his privatest, 
secretest presentiment, to his wonder he finds this is the most accept¬ 
able, most public, and universally true. The people delight in it; the 
better part of every man feels, This is my music; this is myself. 

In self-trust all the virtues are comprehended. Free should the 
scholar be,—free and brave. Free even to the definition of freedom, 
“without any hindrance that does not arise out of his own consti¬ 
tution.” Brave; for fear is a thing which a scholar by his very func¬ 
tion puts behind him. Fear always springs from ignorance. It is a 
shame to him if his tranquillity, amid dangerous times, arise from the 
presumption that, like children and women, his is a protected class; 
or if he seek a temporary peace by the diversion of his thoughts from 
politics or vexed questions, hiding his head like an ostrich in the 
flowering bushes, peeping into microscopes, and turning rhymes, as 
a boy whistles to keep his courage up. So is the danger a danger still; 
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so is the fear worse. Manlike let him turn and face it. Let him look into 
its eye and search its nature, inspect its origin,—see the whelping of this 
lion,—which lies no great way back; he will then find in himself a 
perfect comprehension of its nature and extent; he will have made his 
hands meet on the other side, and can henceforth defy it, and pass on 
superior. The world is his who can see through its pretension. What 
deafness, what stone-blind custom, what overgrown error you behold 
is there only by sufferance,—by your sufferance. See it to be a lie, and 
you have already dealt it its mortal blow. 

Yes, we are the cowed,—we the trustless. It is a mischievous notion 
that we arc come late into nature; that the world was finished a long 
time ago. As the world was plastic and fluid in the hands of God, so 
it is ever to so much of his attributes as we bring to it. To ignorance 
and sin, it is flint. They adapt themselves to it as they may; but in pro¬ 
portion as a man has any thing in him divine, the firmament flows 
before him and takes his signet and form. Not he is great who can 
alter matter, but he who can alter my state of mind. They are the 
kings of the world who give the color of their present thought to all 
nature and all art, and persuade men by the cheerful serenity of their 
carrying the matter, that this thing which they do is the apple which 
the ages have desired to pluck, now at last ripe, and inviting nations 
to the harvest. The great man makes the great thing. Wherever Mac¬ 
donald sits, there is the head of the table. Linnaeus makes botany the 
most alluring of studies, and wins it from the farmer and the herb- 
woman; Davy, chemistry; and Cuvier, fossils. The day is always his 
who works in it with serenity and great aims. The unstable estimates 
of men crowd to him whose mind is filled with a truth, as the heaped 
waves of the Atlantic follow the moon. 

For this self-trust, the reason is deeper than can be fathomed,— 
darker than can be enlightened. I might not carry with me the feeling 
of my audience in stating my own belief. But I have already shown the 
ground of my hope, in adverting to the doctrine that man is one. I 
believe man has been wronged; he has wronged himself. He has almost 
lost the light that can lead him back to his prerogatives. Men are be¬ 
come of no account. Men in history, men in the world of to-day are 
bugs, are spawn, and are called “the mass” and “the herd.” In a cen¬ 
tury, in a millennium, one or two men; that is to say, one or two 
approximations to the right state of every man. All the rest behold in 
the hero or the poet their own green and crude being,—ripened; yes, 
and arc content to be less, so that may attain to its full stature. What 
a testimony, full of grandeur, full of pity, is borne to the demands of 
his own nature, by the poor clansman, the poor partisan, who rejoices 
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in the glory of his chief. The poor and the low find some amends to 
their immense moral capacity, for their acquiescence in a political and 
social inferiority. They are content to be brushed like flies from the 
path of a great person, so that justice shall be done by him to that 
common nature which it is the dearest desire of all to see enlarged and 
glorified. They sun themselves in the great man’s light, and feel it to 
be their own element. They cast the dignity of man from their down- 
trod selves upon the shoulders of a hero, and will perish to add one 
drop of blood to make that great heart beat, those giant sinews combat 
and conquer. He lives for us, and we live in him. 

Men such as they are, very naturally seek money or power; and 
power because it is as good as money,—the “spoils,” so called, “of 
office.” And why not? For they aspire to the highest, and this, in their 
sleepwalking, they dream is highest. Wake them, and they shall 
quit the false good, and leap to the true, and leave governments to 
clerks and desks. This revolution is to be wrought by the gradual 
domestication of the idea of Culture. The main enterprise of the 
world for splendor, for extent, is the upbuilding of a man. Here are 
the materials strewn along the ground. The private life of one man 
shall be a more illustrious monarchy, more formidable to its enemy, 
more sweet and serene in its influence to its friend, than any kingdom 
in history. For a man, rightly viewed, comprehendeth the particular 
natures of all men. Each philosopher, each bard, each actor has only 
done for me, as by a delegate, what one day I can do for myself. The 
books which once we valued more than the apple of the eye, we have 
quite exhausted. What is that but saying that we have come up with 
the point of view which the universal mind took through the eyes of 
one scribe; we have been that man, and have passed on. First, one; 
then another; we drain all cisterns, and, waxing greater by all these 
supplies, we crave a better and more abundant food. The man has 
never lived that can feed us ever. The human mind cannot be en¬ 
shrined in a person who shall set a barrier on any one side to this 
unbounded, unboundable empire. It is one central fire, which, flaming 
now out of the lips of Etna, lightens the capes of Sicily, and now out 
of the throat of Vesuvius, illuminates the towers and vineyards of 
Naples. It is one light which beams out of a thousand stars. It is one 
soul which animates all men. 

But I have dwelt perhaps tediously upon this abstraction of the 
Scholar. I ought not to delay longer to add what I have to say of 
nearer reference to the time and to this country. 

Historically, there is thought to be a difference in the ideas which 
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predominate over successive epochs, and there are data for marking 
the genius of the Classic, of the Romantic, and now of the Reflective 
or Philosophical age. With the views I have intimated of the oneness 
or the identity of the mind through all individuals, I do not much 
dwell on these differences. In fact, I believe each individual passes 
through all three. The boy is a Greek; the youth, romantic; the adult 
reflective. I deny not, however, that a revolution in the leading idea 
may be distinctly enough traced. 

Our age is bewailed as the age of Introversion. Must that needs be 
evil? We, it seems, are critical; we are embarrassed with second 
thoughts; we cannot enjoy any thing for hankering to know whereof 
the pleasure consists; we are lined with eyes; we see with our feet; 
the time is infected with Hamlet’s unhappiness,— 

“Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

It is so bad then? Sight is the last thing to be pitied. Would we be 
blind? Do we fear lest we should outsee nature and God, and drink 
truth dry? I look upon the discontent of the literary class as a mere 
announcement of the fact that they find themselves not in the state of 
mind of their fathers, and regret the coming state as untried; as a 
boy dreads the water before he has learned that he can swim. If there 
is any period one would desire to be born in, is it not the age of 
Revolution; when the old and the new stand side by side and admit 
of being compared; when the energies of all men are searched by fear 
and by hope; when the historic glories of the old can be compensated 
by the rich possibilities of the new era? This time, like all times, is a 
very good one, if we but know what to do with it. 

I read with some joy of the auspicious signs of the coming days, as 
they glimmer already through poetry and art, through philosophy and 
science, through church and state. 

One of these signs is the fact that the same movement w'hich effected 
the elevation of what was called the lowest class in the state, assumed 
in literature a very marked and as benign an aspect. Instead of the 
sublime and beautiful, the near, the low, the common, was explored 
and poetized. That which had been negligently trodden under foot by 
those who were harnessing and provisioning themeselves for long 
journeys into far countries, is suddenly found to be richer than all 
foreign parts. The literature of the poor, the feelings of the child, the 
philosophy of the street, the meaning of household life, are the topics 
of the time. It is a great stride. It is a sign—is it not?—of new vigor 
when the extremities are made active, when currents of warm life run 
into the hands and the feet. I ask not for the great, the remote, the 
romantic; what is doing in Italy or Arabia; what is Greek art, or Pro¬ 
vencal minstrelsy; I embrace the common, I explore and sit at the feet 
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of the familiar, the low. Give me insight into to-day, and you may have 
the antique and future worlds. What would we really know the mean¬ 
ing of? The meal in the firkin; the milk in the pan; the ballad in the 
street; the news of the boat; the glance of the eye; the form and the 
gait of the body;—show me the ultimate reason of these matters; show 
me the sublime presence of the highest spiritual cause lurking, as 
always it does lurk, in these suburbs and extremities of nature; let me 
see every trifle bristling with the polarity that ranges it instantly on an 
eternal law; and the shop, the plough, and the ledger referred to the 
like cause by which light undulates and poets sing;—and the world 
lies no longer a dull miscellany and lumber-room, but has form and 
order; there is no trifle, there is no puzzle, but one design unites and 
animates the farthest pinnacle and the lowest trench. 

This idea has inspired the genius of Goldsmith, Burns, Cowpcr, and, 
in a newer time, of Goethe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle. This idea they 
have differently followed and with various success. In contrast with 
their writing, the style of Pope, of Johnson, of Gibbon, looks cold and 
pedantic. This writing is blood-warm. Man is surprised to find that 
things near are not less beautiful and wondrous than things remote. 
The near explains the far. The drop is a small ocean. A man is re¬ 
lated to all nature. This perception of the worth of the vulgar is fruit¬ 
ful in discoveries. Goethe, in this very thing the most modern of the 
moderns, has shown us, as none ever did, the genius of the ancients. 

There is one man of genius who has done much for this philosophy 
of life, whose literary value has never yet been rightly estimated;—I 
mean Emanuel Swedenborg. The most imaginative of men, yet writ¬ 
ing with the precision of a mathematician, he endeavored to engraft 
a purely philosophical Ethics on the popular Christianity of his time. 
Such an attempt of course must have difficulty which no genius could 
surmount. But he saw and showed the connection between nature and 
the affections of the soul. He pierced the emblematic or spiritual 
character of the visible, audible, tangible world. Especially did his 
shade-loving muse hover over and interpret the lower parts of nature; 
he showed the mysterious bond that allies moral evil to the foul ma¬ 
terial forms, and has given in epical parables a theory of insanity, of 
beasts, of unclean and fearful things. 

Another sign of our times, also marked by an analogous political 
movement, is the new importance given to the single person. Every 
thing that tends to insulate the individual,—to surround him with bar¬ 
riers of natural respect, so that each man shall feel the world is his, 
and man shall treat with man as a sovereign state with a sovereign state, 
—tends to true union as well as greatness. “I learned,” said the melan¬ 
choly Pestalozzi, “that no man in God’s wide earth is either willing or 
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able to help any other man.” Help must come from the bosom alone. 
The scholar is that man who must take up into himself all the ability 
of the time, all the contributions of the past, all the hopes of the future. 
He must be an university of knowledges. If there be one lesson more 
than another which should pierce his ear, it is: The world is nothing, 
the man is all; in yourself is the law of all nature, and you know not 
yet how a globule of sap ascends; in yourself slumbers the whole of 
Reason; it is for you to know all; it is for you to dare all. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent and Gentlemen, this confidence in the unsearched might of man 
belongs, by all motives, by all prophecy, by all preparation, to the 
American Scholar. We have listened too long to the courtly muses of 
Europe. The spirit of the American freeman is already suspected to 
be timid, imitative, tame. Public and private avarice make the air we 
breathe thick and fat. The scholar is decent, indolent, complaisant. 
See already the tragic consequence. The mind of this country, taught 
to aim at low objects, cats upon itself. There is no work for any but 
the decorous and the complaisant. Young men of the fairest promise, 
who begin life upon our shores, inflated by the mountain winds, 
shined upon by all the stars of God, find the earth below not in unison 
with these, but are hindered from action by the disgust which the 
principles on which business is managed inspire, and turn drudges, 
or die of disgust, some of them suicides. What is the remedy? They 
did not yet see, and thousands of young men as hopeful now crowd¬ 
ing to the barriers for the career do not yet see, that if the single man 
plant himself indomitably on his instincts, and there abide, the huge 
world will come round to him. Patience,—patience; with the shades 
of all the good and great for company; and for solace the perspective 
of your own infinite life; and for work the study and the communica¬ 
tion of principles, the making those instincts prevalent, the conversion 
of the world. It is not the chief disgrace in the world, not to be an 
unit;—not to be reckoned one character;—not to yield that peculiar 
fruit which each man was created to bear, but to be reckoned in the 
gross, in the hundred, or the thousand, of the party, the section, to 
which we belong; and our opinion predicted geographically, as the 
north, or the south? Not so, brothers and friends,—please God, ours 
shall not be so. We will walk on our own feet; we will work with our 
our hands; we will speak our own minds. The study of letters shall 
be no longer a name for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. 
The dread of man and the love of man shall be a wall of defence and 
a wreath of joy around all. A nation of men will for the first time exist, 
because each believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul which also 
inspires all men. 



THE SPEAKER’S PERSONALITY 



As Oliver Wendell Holmes declared in his Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, there are three Johns for every one who bears that name: “1. The 
real John, known only to his Maker. 2. John’s ideal John, never the 
real John, and often very unlike him. 3. Thomas’s ideal John; never 
the real John, nor John’s John, but often very unlike either.” In ex¬ 
tending Holmes’s observation a bit, we see that there is also Mary’s 
John, and the Minister’s John, the John at the office, at the country 
club, in school, and in discussion meetings. This is a way of saying 
that there is no such thing as a fixed, immutable personality; there 
are, instead, many personalities—as many, in fact, for any individual 
as there are people he knows and situations in which he appears. 
Gordon Allport phrased this signficant truth this way: “Personality 
is a function of the situation, not of the individual.” Shakespeare 
suggested this fact when he pointed out that “each man in his time 
plays many parts.” In Chapter 2 this principle has been made explicit 
in terms of the patterns of speech, which are socially determined. In 
this chapter we turn the attention inward to consider the problems of 
speech that are centered in our own habits and attitudes. 

Just as the personality of an individual varies, depending upon his 
own mood, attitude, purpose, state of health, so is it also affected by 
the kind of people with whom he talks: whether they are his superiors, 
equals, or inferiors; whether they are younger, older, or about the same 
age; whether they are friendly, indifferent, or hostile. This is true in 
every social relationship in which we appear. It is equally true, then, 
when we are giving a speech. No one has a single speech personality, 
nor is there any one ideal personality pattern particularly effective in 
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speaking situations. The kind of personality that is very successful in 
one situation is very unsuccessful in another. The intelligent speaker 
may be observed to behave very differently on different occasions; he 
is never precisely the same before any two audiences. The unsuccess¬ 
ful speaker is the one whose sensitivity, or social intelligence, is too 
dull to guide him adequately in making the needed social adjustments. 

Some people’s image of themselves is so definitely of the shy, non- 
assertive, uncertain introvert that it is very difficult for them to speak 
to any kind of group whatsoever. Others can readily adjust their per¬ 
sonalities to speaking to audiences of their own sex, or age, or educa¬ 
tional level, but are painfully self-conscious when standing before older 
or better educated people. In these terms we might say that until their 
personalities are developed, expanded, or “unfolded,” some people will 
not be successful in any kind of speaking activities. Others will do very 
well before certain types of audiences but will fail before different types 
of groups. Still other speakers can with confidence and effectiveness 
adjust their personalities effectively to a wide variety of speech 
situations. 

In general, then, the most successful speech personality is the kind 
that is most readily adaptable to various types of groups and situations. 
Such ability depends to a great extent upon the kind of habits de¬ 
veloped in childhood. Fortunate is the youngster whose family asso¬ 
ciates have been numerous and varied. In terms of speech skills, there 
is a positive advantage in having lived with cousins, uncles, grand¬ 
parents, and friends of the family; in having lived in both rural and 
urban areas; in having experienced the responsibility of earning a liv¬ 
ing and making one’s own way. Any narrowing environmental experi¬ 
ences, whether caused by too much poverty, or too great wealth— 
whether because of too much parental supervision or too little parental 
care and interest—whether the result of too few friends, or too narrow 
a type of friends—anything, in short, that has limited the emotional 
life and experience of the individual has created handicaps to success 
in speaking. 

Conversely, personalities that have been enriched and broadened by 
contact with various types of people—artists, farmers and laborers; 
rich and poor; thoughtful, emotional, sophisticated and naive—have 
gained a flexibility in adaptation that is of inestimable value in estab¬ 
lishing rapport with an audience. The person who makes friends 
quickly and among widely divergent types has demonstrated a flexibil- 
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ity and social sympathy that is readily sensed by an audience and that 
in turn adapts with unconscious skill to varying audience situations. 

If these facts have not been apparent to you before entering this 
course, they doubtless seem fully reasonable in terms of the speech 
work you have already done. The speech class is a new social experi¬ 
ence. The ease with which various members of the class adapt to it 
is direct evidence of the breadth of their personality pattern. Continued 
practice in making this adaptation will increase the skill with which 
other social adjustments may be made. The success with which the 
adaptation is made determines to a large extent the role each one 
assumes in the minds of his listeners. It also affects the image each 
class-member comes to have of himself. The problem of adaptation is, 
in fact, one of the vital elements involved in speech training. 

Most beginning speech students are painfully aware that in deliver¬ 
ing a speech they are putting themselves up on display—not only their 
persons, but also their thoughts, experiences, and abilities. They have a 
sudden acute consciousness of a number of personal problems, which 
existed long before they entered the class in speech, but of which they 
were previously largely unaware. For it is part of the nature of these 
problems that they dwell beneath the surface of one’s personality, 
undermining its effectiveness from within, yet so seldom making an 
actual overt appearance that they are often almost entirely unsuspected. 
For this reason some students are likely to blame their speech training 
for causing these problems. They tell themselves, “We never had any 
such troubles as these before we entered the course.” Others may ac¬ 
quire a dread of the speech class because it is only there that they are 
forced into an awareness of their personality problems. They feel that 
their social adjustments are perfectly satisfactory except when they try 
to make speeches; so the obvious remedy appears to be to avoid speech 
making. 

Both of these reactions are exemplifications of the well-publicized 
“ostrich technique.” We cannot cure measles by keeping the spots 
concealed; neither can we overcome personality limitations by avoiding 
the type of situation in which they inevitably appear. Rather, we should 
welcome the opportunity to see ourselves in our true inwardness, 
whether we like what we discover or not. And it is quite probable that 
along with unsuspected weaknesses, there will also come to light un¬ 
suspected graces, virtues, and abilities which can be utilized for achieve¬ 
ments far beyond all former expectations. At any rate, we all ought 
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to desire to know ourselves as nearly as possible as we really are. For 
this reason any experience which plumbs more deeply than usual into 
our personality problems should be welcomed. 

Essentially we are concerned in this course with personality prob¬ 
lems which arise from: 

1. Stage fright, 

2. Poor personal adjustment, 

3. Confused or inhibited thinking. 

These are not alone problems of speech. They do, however, vitally 
aflect the success of a student’s speech, and to this extent are central 
in the speech-training process. Their improvement will make contri¬ 
butions of even broader value in that area usually described as mental 
hygiene. 


Stage Fright 

Stage fright has many points of similarity with any other kind of 
fear. It can be pampered and nursed along until it grows in intensity 
and in the strength of its attachment, just as can the fear of the dark, 
or of dogs, or of cancer. It can be encouraged by constant yielding, and 
by failure to face the fact that it is exactly what the second half of its 
name implies. On the other hand, by a bold facing of the problem, by 
a determination to eliminate it, by a refusal to yield, it can be over¬ 
come. The cure, of course, is not merely to say, “I hereby refuse ever 
to have stage fright again.” No personality problem is ever quite so 
simple as that. The remedy, rather, lies in a thorough understanding 
of the nature of the problem, and in an orderly, systematic effort to 
destroy its causes and to eliminate the habitual responses which have 
become associated with it. 

The nature of stage fright. Stage fright is essentially a state of 
heightened emotion. In its extreme forms it shows practically the same 
physical characteristics as any other extreme form of emotion. That is, 
the ductless glands—especially the thyroid and the adrenals—increase 
their secretions into the blood stream, the liver is stimulated in its 
production of glycogen, the muscles become tense, the sweat glands 
increase their activity, the heart pumps at a faster rate than normal, 
the breath comes in short gasps, the salivary glands cease to function; 
and, as a result of these basic physiological changes, the body trembles, 
digestive processes are interrupted, beads of perspiration stand out on 
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the forehead and flow freely under the arms, the face becomes flushed, 
the mouth becomes dry, the throat feels harsh and constricted, the 
breath stream is jerky and uncertain, and the individual exhibiting 
these symptoms feels himself in a state of uneasiness and excitement. 
In view of these facts, to describe stage fright as a trembling of the 
knees, as is often done, is indeed a miracle of understatement. 

This condition of extreme physical disorganization is a serious handi¬ 
cap to a speaker. Stage fright not only may cause its victim a high 
degree of mental anguish, but it also seriously interferes with his nor¬ 
mal efficiency. It may in extreme cases practically paralyze his thought 
processes, and even in mild cases it disturbs the efficiency of his 
memory. It dries up the springs of geniality, spontaneity, and normal 
friendly communicativeness. It may subject the body to queer con¬ 
tortions, and it usually distorts the quality of the voice. Sometimes this 
results in a dead, inflectionless monotone, sometimes in a thin squeak 
on an abnormally high pitch. In short, it is the nature of stage fright 
to transform one’s usual efficiency into a state of disorganized, help¬ 
less, unattractive inefficiency. It is to be faced and conquered, rather 
than suffered and excused. 

In sum, stage fright may be defined as lack of experience and or¬ 
ganized habits in a social situation. It is a psycho-physical evidence of 
limited social experiences; of too little social flexibility. 

The extent of stage fright. Stage fright varies greatly in its degree 
of intensity. Few speakers ever experience it in its most severe forms, 
and, significantly enough, very few ever get to the point of being able 
to eliminate it entirely in its milder forms. In fact some speakers even 
after years of experience are still habitually subject to pronounced 
forms of stage fright. One of these was Booker T. Washington, who 
declared in his autobiography, Up from Slavery, ‘‘People often ask me 
if I feel nervous before speaking, or else they suggest that, since I 
speak so often, they suppose that I get use to it. In answer to this 
question I have to say that I always suffer intensely from nervousness 
before speaking. More than once, just before I was to make an impor¬ 
tant address, this nervous strain has been so great that I have resolved 
never again to speak in public.” William Jennings Bryan, who spoke 
upon the lecture platform as often as any man, frequently complained 
of being too nervous to eat before speaking and of suffering all the 
misery of stage fright during the first paragraph of each lecture. 

Add to these tejyna^nies the following sentences from Time's 
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feature story* on the well-known actor, Alfred Lunt: “Alfred Lunt 
has worked 30 to 40 weeks a year for 23 years in the theatre, but fears 
first nights as the devil fears holy water, worries over the size of the 
audience, suffers tearful agonies if there is a hint that his performance 
has not been up to his best. One of the consequent duties of faithful 
bustling Lawrence Farrell, once his dresser, now his play manager, is 
to beguile Lunt out of these funks. Farrell bounces in between acts with 
box-office reports, fanciful tales of extra chairs required in the balcony. 
Applause is Lunt’s meat, disapproval his poison. During Reunion in 
Vienna in London he was making a curtain speech when someone 
called ‘Louder!’ Lunt thought the man said ‘Lousy!’ and was ready 
to quit the stage and go back to farming in Genesee Depot.” 

Such instances as these could be multiplied almost endlessly. A 
student who suffers from stage fright is not a solitary exception to the 
general rule. Rather, one who does not have stage fright in some degree 
is the exception. The beginning speaker may find some comfort in the 
assurance that he, his fellow students, the great speakers, singers, 
actors, and other public performers of all ages are all in the same boat. 
To the extent that misery loves company, stage fright should be a very 
companionable malady indeed. 

Causes of Stage Fright 

Since stage fright is very nearly universal, there is no reason why you 
should expect not to have it, or be especially fearful because of it. You 
should, however, seek to find the principal reasons for your own self- 
consciousness on the platform, in order that you may more intelligently 
work to get it under control. The experience of many speech teachers 
has found the causes of stage fright to be threefold. 

1. The first cause is a wholly involuntary tightening of the muscles 
and increase in glandular activity that occurs whenever an individual 
finds himself the center of unaccustomed attention. This may occur 
not only on the speaking platform, but on the dance floor, in social 
gatherings, or on the street corner. Shy individuals may be affected 
more seriously than extroverts, but the feeling is common to everyone 
All leadership depends upon one’s “stepping out front” in some forrr 
or other, but this involuntary physiological protest of the body is on< 
of the prices that has to be paid for doing that to which one is un 

* In the issue of November 8, 1937. 
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accustomed or doing anything which makes one stand out as engaging 
in activity that is different from what one’s fellows are doing. 
Understanding of this fact will help to lessen the dread with which 
we all experience the drying up of the throat, the tightening of the 
muscles, and the trembling of our hands when we get up to speak. 

2. Stage fright is also caused by conflicting mental attitudes. As the 
time approaches when one is to deliver a speech, one’s mind becomes 
the battlefield for two contending forces. The first is a feeling of 
pleasure, the other of anxiety. If the speaker is chiefly aware of the 
anxiety rather than the pleasure, it is because he has been taught since 
childhood that the latter ought not to be expressed on such an occa¬ 
sion. But even though the speaker may be at the time unconscious of 
his feeling of pleasure, it still exists. And when the two feelings 
struggle for control of the speaker’s consciousness, the result is the con¬ 
fused emotional state that we know as stage fright. 

It is well known that one of the deep-seated human desires is that of 
favorable social attention. Babies cry for it, children demand it, adults 
scheme and intrigue to get it. It reveals itself most insistently in young 
children, whose “See! See!” as they try to attract attention to their play 
is one of their most typical exclamations. As they grow older, they are 
taught to be ashamed of this frank desire for attention; but instead 
of eliminating it they simply learn to indulge it more subtly. Adults 
build new houses, buy new cars and more expensive clothes, and strive 
for public office largely to attract favorable attention. Because of this 
universal desire, anything that sets one off from the crowd and thus 
centers attention upon one is subconsciously (if not consciously) desired 
and enjoyed. Delivering a public speech comes, of course, within this 
category. 

However, no one desires unfavorable attention. And inasmuch as 
making a public speech is a new and unfamiliar activity, and demands 
some degree of skill and knowledge, the beginning speaker especially, 
and all speakers to some extent, fear failure as they attempt it. As one 
student speaker expressed it, “I always feel a little lower than the rest. 

I think they are looking down on me, and inwardly making fun of 
me.” Another one said, “First of all, my main difficulty is lack of con¬ 
fidence.” Still another, “In speech class, I more or less ‘freeze up.* ” A 
fourth admitted, “I am of the type that blushes considerably when 
first starting—my throat tightens, my chest tightens—I have difficulty 
in breathing—I have loss of memory—all the symptoms of stage fright.” 
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All of these students recorded that they made considerable progress in 
overcoming their lack of confidence, but. it was one of the initial 
handicaps with which they had to contend. So it is for almost all 
speakers. 

Thus, much of the turmoil which accompanies stage fright is caused 
by the struggle between these two conflicting feelings: the desire to 
speak and thereby to attract favorable attention, and the fear that in 
speaking unfavorable attention will be attracted. 

3. A third cause of stage fright is a sense of inadequate preparation. 
Note, it is not the lack of preparation itself, bad as that is, which causes 
stage fright, but the consciousness of improper preparation. This is 
important, for individuals vary greatly in the conscientious regard 
which they pay to their preparation. Some prepare carefully enough 
to satisfy everyone else, but remain unsatisfied themselves; others are 
themselves satisfied when it is hard for anyone else to discern any 
degree of preparation at all. However, the former type of individual 
is likely to be most frightened in the few minutes preceding his speech; 
as he gets on the platform, and finds that his ideas flow freely and 
seem to win favorable attention and interest, his nervousness gives way 
to confidence and poise. On the other hand, the latter type of speaker 
feels his first twinge of nervousness as he ascends the platform, and it 
becomes more and more intense as he finds himself groping hopelessly 
for ideas which fail to come. Surely as between the two, it is not hard 
to choose which kind one would rather be. 

Control of Stage Fright 

The prevention of stage fright . As you have read over the foregoing 
discussion, you have doubtless concluded that the three theories as to 
the cause of stage fright are not at all mutually exclusive, but that they 
may all very easily exist conjointly. Hence, the methods for controlling 
all three causes may be considered together and should be put into 
effect together, in order to attack the bugaboo of stage fright on all 
three of its fronts simultaneously. 

As any doctor knows, prevention is more effective than the best 
remedy for any malady. So it is with stage fright. Two types of pre¬ 
ventive measures may be recommended. 1. Try to develop favorable 
mental attitudes. 2. Be sure to prepare your speeches adequately. These 
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two preventive measures, naturally, must be undertaken long before 
the time for actual delivery of the speech. 

1. Favorable mental attitudes . The favorable mental attitudes appl) 
only indirectly to any particular speech, but constitute a general re 
adjustment of the speaker’s personality. This change involves, first oi 
all, an analysis and understanding of your own stage fright. The pre 
ceding pages should help in this, but the essential need is for the speakei 
to analyze himself, ask himself just which ones of the symptoms thai 
have been described are most noticeable in himself, and determine foi 
his own satisfaction just what the cause of his own stage fright is 
Sometimes wholly personal and extrinsic factors may be discoverec 
by the speaker—such as a background of poverty, ill-health, family un¬ 
happiness or a physical deformity—which have caused him to develop 
feelings of general inferiority and lack of social ease and poise. 

Once the speaker has decided on the specific causes of his own feel¬ 
ings of inadequacy and inferiority, a program of mental hygiene is in 
order. This consists for the most part in taking a positive, affirmative, 
and optimistic attitude toward his ability to meet and overcome his 
problems. For the beginning speaker the following mental attitudes 
are suggested. There is nothing startlingly new about them. In fact, 
they are so old as to appear almost platitudinous. However, it should 
be remembered that they are old simply because they have been found 
so helpful through successive generations that they have continued to 
be practiced and advised. You might consider these attitudes as apply¬ 
ing to yourself in such terms as these: 

A. “I must make the most of what I have and what I am.” If others 
have been endowed with higher intelligence, better personalities, or 
richer backgrounds, you cannot alter those facts. But as William 
James, the famous psychologist, pointed out, most people use only 
about twenty per cent of their potential ability. To the extent that this 
is true, an enormous field for improvement is open to everyone, 
whether his I.Q. and personality rating be high or low. Any football 
coach knows how valuable it is to have his players hold this attitude, 
and how dangerous it is for them to lose it by feeling either so over¬ 
confident or so inferior that they fail to play their very best. 

B. “Nothing succeeds like a successful attitude.” Like engenders 
like. If you show by your manner that you expect to succeed, others 
arc unconsciously led to expect success of you. This, in turn, leads you 
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to expect more of yourself. This does not imply that the individual 
should develop braggadocio and arrogance; these are usually but sham 
attitudes assumed to cover up fear of failure, and are likely to be 
recognized as such by your audience. Furthermore, they inevitably 
arouse the audience’s resentment and dislike. But the really successful 
attitude is one of calm assurance, which, taking success for granted, 
has no need of obtrusive and offensive over-confidence. 

C. “It is better to have tried and failed than never to have tried at 
all.” The excessive fear of failure which some students have is abnormal 
and ought to be dealt with as such. It rests actually upon an egotistical 
basis. The student feels himself to be in the center of the conscious¬ 
ness of his associates, and is sure that if he does anything foolish it will 
be not only noticed but long remembered and commented upon. As 
a matter of fact, most people are too busy concentrating upon their own 
affairs to occupy their minds very long or very seriously with other 
people’s failures. Even if your speech did turn out to be a very un¬ 
successful performance, most members of your audience will think no 
more deeply of it than to hope that they will do better themselves when 
it comes their turn. And you should use the failure as a stepping stone 
to a better speech the next time, based upon your analysis of its weak¬ 
nesses. Above all, never pass up an assigned speech in order to save 
yourself die anticipated embarrassment and stage fright. This tech¬ 
nique of avoidance of difficulties is one that is easy to follow and hard 
to discontinue after it is once tried. Be assured that no matter how 
badly the speech may go, the mere fact of having stood up before the 
audience will make it easier to stand up the next time, and each step of 
improvement in every speech will make the next step doubly sure. 

D. “The only real failure is a failure to do my best.” In this sense 
a very good speaker can fail as completely or more so than a poor one. 
You should develop the habit of competing not with your associates, 
but with yourself. Decide what your true potentialities are, then try to 
reach that standard in every speech. Judge of your degree of success 
in terms of that competition, rather than by comparing your speech 
with the speeches of others. An interesting application of this procedure 
occurred in the college life of Albert J. Beveridge. His oratorical repu¬ 
tation was so formidable by the time he reached his senior year in 
college that his classmates refused to compete if he were allowed to 
take part in the annual contest. The director of oratory thereupon 
accepted Beveridge’s entry, and had him compete against himself, 
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with a board of judges to decide whether he achieved a standard 
sufficiently high, judged in terms of his previous performances, to 
justify them in awarding him the prize. This is an ideal means for 
each speaker to use in judging the success or failure of his own speeches. 

E. “My problems are very similar to the problems of all the rest of 
the class members.” In other words, all beginning speakers are in the 
same boat; the very things that are hardest for one are hard for the 
rest, too. Your special problems bulk so large in your own eyes that 
perhaps you do not observe how similar are the problems confronting 
the other speakers. It is exceedingly helpful to establish firmly the 
habit of regarding yourself as normal. There is always a temptation 
to think, “None of this discussion applies to me, because I am different 
from other people.” In most respects human beings are all very much 
the same. All the students enrolled in a college speech class are certain 
to have much more in common than most of them suspect. One thing, 
at least, that all have in common is the concentration upon the problems 
of speech improvement. Surely no better audience for a beginning 
speaker could be found than his fellow students of speech. The class 
sessions are, in effect, laboratory periods in which experiments in 
speaking are carried on. Occasionally you conduct the experiment; 
at other times you observe it. At all times you and your associates are 
engaged in a common task, and pursuing a common goal. If your atti¬ 
tude toward your audience is one of respect and good-fellowship, it 
is certain to be sympathetic toward you. It is just the type of atmos¬ 
phere you need for conducting a reorganization of such personality 
traits and speaking habits as you find ought to be changed. 

F. “The listeners are interested not only in me but in my subject 
and what I have to say.” There is an even more important sense in 
which stage fright may result from one’s own egotism. For instance, 
a speaker may be exceedingly self-conscious about his gestures, his 
dress, his facial expression. He feels that everyone is looking at his 
hands, and thinking how awkward he looks. It is helpful to remind 
oneself that the audience is not especially interested in the speaker. 
The speaker is the only one who thinks he’s the center of attention! 
The audience is there to hear what he has to say and to judge how 
well it applies to them. If the speaker will keep his attention on his 
audience and subject, on the ideas he wishes to communicate—and 
thus wholly away from his egotistical self—he will be surprised at the 
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case with which his physiological processes will aid rather than inhibit 
his expression of those ideas. 

2. Adequate preparation. The second preventive measure—that of 
adequate preparation of your speeches—is one that ought to require 
little comment. Yet as a large percentage of students come to the end 
of their speech courses, they freely make such admissions as the follow¬ 
ing: “Primarily my speaking lacks proper preparation.” “I feel that I 
do not give the subject about which I am to speak enough prepara¬ 
tion.” “ I do not do enough preparing before coming to class.” One 
student did a grave injustice to a great speaker and humorist when he 
declared, “I’m a sort of Will Rogers speaker in that I don’t know what 
I’m going to say until I get up before the audience.” The careful pre¬ 
paration which went into Will Rogers’ speeches, the polishing and 
rephrasing of his seemingly spontaneous jests, is one of the important 
reasons why the last-quoted student was very far from really being 
“a sort of Will Rogers speaker.” 

It should not be forgotten that there are two basic requirements for 
good speaking. Having something worth while to say is just as essen¬ 
tial as being able to say it well. The important difference is that the 
first requirement is much more completely within the reach of every 
student than is the latter. Every student can, with sufficient preparation, 
have something worth while to say. This does not merely involve 
getting a collection of statistics to read to the audience. What it does 
involve is set forth rather fully in Chapter 7, and cannot be ade¬ 
quately treated here. 

One suggestion, however, is a sine qua non of successful preparation: 
begin the preparation of your speech early. Nothing but superficiality 
may be expected from the student who asks for help, on the day before 
his speech is due, in the selection of a topic. It may be true that you 
cannot afford to set aside a great deal of time for the preparation of a 
particular speech; in that case, it is all the more important to begin 
the preparation early. No good speech can be suddenly extracted from 
the mind or fabricated from books and magazines. An effective speech 
must germinate and grow. The longer it stays in your mind, the more 
truly it becomes a part of yourself, is imbued with your own philosophy, 
and shapes itself into your own habitual manner of thought and ex¬ 
pression. Until it has gone through this ripening process, the speech is 
not really yours. It is only a collection of facts and ideas which you 
have borrowed, rearranged a bit, and orally reproduced. The speech 
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which you attempt to deliver after late or hasty preparation is only 
resting uneasily on the surface of your mind; it has not taken root 
and settled there; any little shock or jar may dislodge it; notes are nec¬ 
essary to remind you of it; and when it is delivered, your audience 
sees so little resemblance in it to you —to your characteristic modes of 
expression and real interests—that it appears to them artificial and 
unreal. 

On the other hand, a speech which has been long in the process of 
preparation almost delivers itself. You find your ideas and words 
flowing with unaccustomed ease, and the result is pleasant and stimu¬ 
lating for both you and your audience. And fortunately it is not true 
that the latter type of speech necessarily demands an unreasonably 
large amount of time for its preparation. Only a small portion of the 
actual preparation of your speech can be accomplished while sitting 
at a desk with books and papers spread out before you. Before this 
stage is reached, you should have held your subject in mind for some 
time, have toyed with it as you walk across the campus, have thought 
of it intermittently as you attend classes, chat with friends, and read 
the newspaper. If this is done, a cluster of ideas gathers about the sub¬ 
ject from each of these sources. Something read here, heard there, and 
observed another place will have suggested suitable material for your 
speech. And, finally, when you come to the point of outlining your 
ideas on paper, your mind will be fruitfully stored with ripened 
thoughts which will be ready for use. This is truly the most economi¬ 
cal, as well as the most successful, means of preparing a speech. 

One final word might be said on this subject. You do, of course, 
like to succeed. You dislike to fail. Failure is almost certain for the 
speech poorly prepared. Likewise, some degree of success is just as 
inevitable for the well-prepared speech. It is possible that you will 
twitch and stammer as you speak. But even so, if you have truly 
significant ideas, or inherently interesting facts and illustrations, to 
present to your auditors, you will find that they will tend to forget you 
and your mannerisms while they concentrate upon what you have to 
say. To paraphrase Saint Paul, mere cleverness may fail, bravado may 
fail, even the assurance that comes from long and successful experience 
may fail, but a really well-prepared speech never failcth. The intrinsic 
merit of what you have to say will win for you some respect and atten¬ 
tion even if your delivery does handicap your effectiveness. But when 
content and delivery are both good, the tide of success rises high. 
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Remedies for stage fright. These two types of prevention—the de¬ 
velopment of favorable attitudes, and adequate speech preparation— 
will do much to reduce your stage fright, but by themselves they can¬ 
not entirely prevent it. The bodily tensions and physiological disturb¬ 
ances will still appear, though to a lesser extent than if the preventive 
measures have been ignored. The actual remedies for this stage fright, 
after its symptoms appear, may be considered in two groups: (1) those 
to be undertaken while awaiting your turn to speak, and (2) those to 
apply while you are speaking. 

Within the first group of remedies, the most effective is relaxation. 
As you feel your muscles tense and shaking, your natural reaction is 
to try to stiffen them and hold them still. But this only makes them 
more tense, and the shakiness, although it may be eliminated for a 
moment, returns and is more firmly established than before. What 
the muscles need above all is to be relaxed. Slump down in your seatj 
breathe deeply and naturally to overcome the tendency toward jerki- 
ness of the breath, and try to relax every muscle. It is not only the large 
leg, arm, and back muscles that need to be relaxed, but also those ir 
your throat. Let your chin sag upon your breast. Turn your head a bi 
from side to side, and swallow naturally a few times. While you ar< 
doing this, calm the turmoil in your mind by thinking of the opening 
sentences of your speech. Try to think of something said by the pre 
vious speaker, or of some element in the speech situation (such as th 
heat of the room, or a curtain flopping in the breeze, or a thunde 
shower commencing, or the like) to which you can refer naturally i: 
your opening remarks. 

Don’t let your mind run rapidly over your whole speech; once yo 
get started on a well-prepared speech the remainder will come to yo 
with no difficulty. Likewise, try to keep out of your mind all fears an 
unfavorable attitudes. This can best be done by keeping your min 
actively engaged in working out the best means of applying what yc 
have prepared for your opening remarks to the precise situation whic 
exists as you are about to speak. It is also wise, if there is any commc 
group activity such as singing, laughing, or applauding, to enter in 
it heartily. To maintain the degree of relaxation which you ha' 
achieved, when it comes time to speak, walk deliberately up to the fro 
of the platform, take your position slowly, and don’t start to talk un 
you have actually taken possession of the speech situation. 

While you are speaking, the best way to combat stage fright is 
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move about a bit; be especially free in the movement of your head 
and your hands. If your muscular tension continues, walk over to 
another part of the platform after the first sentence or two, while you 
are making a transition from one phase of your introduction to 
another. When the nature of your speech permits, hold something in 
your hands to show your audience—such as a picture or an object to 
be displayed—or write a few words on the blackboard. It is important 
to look confident and well poised. If you do not feel so, this is a good 
time to call into play all of your acting ability. Look at and speak 
directly to your auditors, smile, and address them in a friendly manner. 
Be just as conversational and communicative as though you were talk¬ 
ing with a friend in private. Psychologists tell us that one of the most 
effective techniques for overcoming fear is to act as though you were 
thoroughly unafraid—to impersonate someone who is utterly unafraid. 
This type of approach will aid you greatly in settling naturally into 
the speaking situation, so that you can take complete command of it. 

Advantages of stage fright. Finally, before leaving the subject of 
stage fright, it should be pointed out that there are some positive ad¬ 
vantages resulting from it. Some degree of emotional stimulation is 
necessary to keep the speaker from being lethargic and dull. When 
stage fright is properly controlled (not eliminated), it serves to pro¬ 
vide desirable bodily tonus. As one teacher of speech has expressed it, 
“A certain amount of stage fright is like steam in the boiler.” It pro¬ 
vides the necessary energy to keep the speech moving. While eliminat¬ 
ing the evils of stage fright, the speaker should never go so far as to 
become tranquil and completely assured on the eve of a speech. For 
even worse than stage fright is the contrary danger of not being 
stimulated enough. Some even go so far as to say that if you feel 
absolutely no stage fright you are not taking the job of speaking seri¬ 
ously enough to accomplish it effectively. 

Types of Personal Adjustment 

It is highly important to keep in mind that the personality we 
exhibit on the speaking platform is not basically different from the one 
we display in all types of social situations. The mere fact of giving a 
speech does not change us, except insofar as it broadens the effective 
range of our personalities. To improve our conduct on the platform 
requires some examination and change of our habits of personal ad- 
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justment. Those who are poor speakers may want to eliminate the 
causes, not primarily to become better speakers, but to improve their 
general social adaptability. They should examine themselves in regard 
to the four factors of sound personal adjustment. 

One factor of personal adjustment is the recognition of one's actual 
ability—accepting and fulfilling it. 

We are frequently more nearly servants than masters of our own 
egos. By definition, the ego is a powerful, directing factor in our per¬ 
sonality. It means primarily an awareness of self. It is sometimes known 
as “the self-assertive and self-preserving tendency.” When maintained in 
a proper state of balance, the ego is a necessary and proper element in 
one’s personality. A large part of the ego’s function is self-evaluation. 
And as may readily be supposed, this is a function for which it is 
actually pot well suited. Honest evaluation depends upon judicial 
detachment and objectivity; the ego is primarily subjective and ex¬ 
ceedingly partisan. We imagine ourselves as being certain kinds of 
individuals, and afterwards we tend to accept as valid evidence only 
such facts as support these preconceived idealizations. This is the 
normal tendency. Ordinarily the idealizations which we believe to be 
ourselves are better than the actual facts would seem to warrant. How¬ 
ever, in some cases individuals are victims of inferiority complexes. 
Their tendency is to estimate themselves at a lower valuation than the 
facts would justify. They have learned to gratify their desires more 
through the sympathy than the respect of their associates. 

Actually there are not nearly as many cases of inferiority complex 
as there are claimants for that condition. Most so-called cases of 
inferiority complex really fall into the category of the little boy who 
declared, “I don’t think I’m half as good as I really am.” This sort of 
pseudo-inferiority complex is a mask which permits an individual to 
say to others, “Don’t expect me to undertake anything very difficult,” 
while he is at the same time telling himself, “If I only cared to I could 
accomplish things much harder than that.” It is, in other words, a type 
of personal adjustment that serves as an avenue of escape from the 
ordinary responsibilities and demands of life. It is one of the dangers 
against which beginning speakers need to be on their guard, for ii 
sometimes betrays them into avoiding or neglecting some of th< 
aspects of their speech preparation and delivery. 

In these days of careful psychological measurement, we realize tha 
there are such things as actual superiority and actual inferiority. It is 
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of course, possible to measure such physical attributes as height, weight, 
chest expansion, etc.; such physical abilities as weight lifting, jumping, 
running, discriminating between colors or sounds, etc.; and, roughly, 
such relative intangibles as intelligence, attitudes, and special types of 
skills. We also realize that there are such things as assumptions of 
superiority and assumptions of inferiority, which may or may not con¬ 
form to the facts. Personal maladjustment sometimes results from 
persistence in maintaining an assumption of superiority or inferiority 
which is contradicted by the results of objective measurements or 
skilled and impartial observation. The individual ought to strive to 
accept himself as he really is. Moreover, he should do so without 
brooding over the facts. One who is too conscious of his personality 
and intellectual status is known as an introvert; one who is insuffi¬ 
ciently conscious of himself is known as an extrovert. The speaker is 
most likely to be effective if he can maintain a midposition between 
these extremes, accepting himself as he is with a calm determination 
to make the most of those abilities which he has. 

These observations mean that in the speech class one must seek 
criticism and welcome it as an aid toward proper evaluation of ones 
own ability. After classroom days are over, fair, honest, and reliable 
criticism will all too seldom be available. One must take advantage of 
it now as it will assist, also, in developing increased ability in objec¬ 
tive self-criticism. 

A second factor of peisonal adjustment is a proper balance between 
self-confidence and self-distrust. 

There are two types of personal malajustment which are indicated 
by two groups of commonly used terms. Both groups of terms have 
unfavorable connotations, because we dislike both types of unbalance. 
In the first group are found such words as egotistical, vain, conceited, 
arrogant, overbearing, opinionated, dogmatic, assertive, and argumen¬ 
tative. In the second group are such words as timid, weak-willed, 
fawning, indecisive, shy, diffident, bashful, cringing, cowering, truck¬ 
ling, obsequious, and servile. Between these two types of maladjust¬ 
ment is a favorably considered middle ground, designated by such terms 
as confident, assured, modest, self-reliant, unpretentious and deliberate. 
The speech student surely does not need to be told in which of these 
three groups he ought to be. 

One of the more reliable personality rating scales lays great stress 
upon this quality. At one extreme is the individual who is too domi- 
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neering; but no less unhappily adjusted is the too submissive person. 
There must be a proper balance between these two extremes if one is to 
achieve success in personal relationships. Each human being normally 
begins life in a quite submissive role. Parents make most, or all, of 
his decisions. Later on, teachers and perhaps church leaders exert 
dominating influences over the evolving personality. This is normal 
and proper. Yet it is also normal and proper that gradually an indi¬ 
vidual must grow in self-reliance, must come to make decisions for 
himself, must drop complete reliance upon parents, teachers, or any 
others. 

Different individuals achieve this in varying degrees. Adolescents, 
as they first become aware of the degree to which parents have neces¬ 
sarily dominated their early years, frequently swing to unwise ex¬ 
tremes of assertive self-reliance. They go about flaunting unconven¬ 
tionalities. They become noisily assertive of opinions on every subject. 
They must have their own ways. They are selfishly inconsiderate of 
others, and of the wishes of others. They resent all criticism, because 
criticism makes conceit uncomfortable. They will stick to decisions, 
even defend wrong answers, long after they know they are wrong. 
They monopolize conversations. And as they inevitably lose friends, 
such traits become increasingly intolerable. 

We are interested in the speech personality because speech is the 
most important means by which we achieve our social adjustments. 
And because speech is so largely a product of one's whole personality 
it would be most inadequate indeed to study language and thought, 
or even voice and action, without relating these to the personality of 
which they are but essential parts. What shall it profit a student to 
perfect his mechanics of speech if, for example, every time he gets up 
in class he speaks with a chip on his shoulder? Or if his arrogance 
makes you forget all his good qualities? Or if he is so painfully shy 
and retiring that you cannot feel any confidence in his having any¬ 
thing worth while to say ? 

It is an important task of the speech class to bring you to an objec¬ 
tive evaluation of your own personality—to make you aware of way.' 
in which it may be improved. Whether you arc to be an engineer, ; 
teacher, a nurse, a doctor, a lawyer— whatever your future work 
your personality is going to be one of the important factors determin 
ing the degree of your success. 
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The third factor of personal adjustment is \nowing when to trust 
yourself and when to see\ support . 

Your ego ought not to be completely static. There are times when 
it is advisable to estimate oneself very highly and other times when 
a low estimate is more desirable. The truth of this statement is indi¬ 
cated in the old saying: “Pray as though you expect God to do every¬ 
thing for you; work as though you expect to have to do everything for 
yourself.” Edmund Burke thought highly enough of himself to at¬ 
tempt to revise the morality and the policy of the English Parliament 
in respect to its government of the American colonies, its own internal 
corruption, its management of India, and its attitude toward the 
French Revolution. It required a great deal of self-confidence to under¬ 
take such crusades as these. Yet when he came to plead these causes 
in Parliament, he spoke modestly and unassumingly, in order not to 
arouse the antagonism of his associates. Burke’s practice illustrates the 
fact that there is a useful as well as a harmful kind of egotism. The 
useful type asserts by implication, “I am capable of great accomplish¬ 
ments; therefore, I am undertaking them.” This type spurs its pos¬ 
sessor on to do his very best work. The harmful kind suggests, “I am 
worthy of high honors. Why don’t you bestow them upon me?” This 
is the “world-owes-me-a-living” state of mind; the former is the “I’m- 
determined-to-earn-a-better-living” type of thinking. 

Students of speech will find the desirable kind of egotism of great 
assistance to them if it is properly employed. The time to underesti¬ 
mate yourself is when you are preparing a speech. Be modest then. 
Assume that the task is going to be a hard one and that you will need 
all possible preparation in order to accomplish it worthily. Assume 
that your speech technique is weak and that you would consequently 
do well to consider carefully the advice of your text and your instruc¬ 
tor. But the effective delivery of your speech calls for an expansion 
of your ego. Then is the time to be confident. Remind yourself of your 
careful preparation; assure yourself of your ability to do as well as or 
better than your associates. Unleash your full power for use in the 
immediate task of “selling” your ideas and personality as effectively 
as possible. 

The fourth factor of personal adjustment is the ability to establish 
a satisfactory relationship between yourself and others. 

We realize that it is necessary not only to be properly aware of our¬ 
selves, but also to be aware of other people. They have egos too. And 
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just as wc like to expand ours, so do they like to expand theirs. Indeed, 
there is no more effective way to “win friends and influence people” 
than to see to it that when anyone is in your presence he has an oppor¬ 
tunity to feel pleased with himself. Our temptation is to expend our 
energy upon the exaltation of our own egos, and to neglect those of 
others. We do this even when we are chiefly desirous of making a good 
impression, for then we reason that we must show the best side of 
ourselves in order to be properly appreciated. As a matter of fact, while 
one ought sedulously to avoid obsequiousness, it is principally through 
a warm appreciation of others that one wins appreciation for oneself. 

This point of view has to be cultivated; it is not a natural growth. 
The pre-adolescent child is strongly egocentric. He is seldom aware 
that other people have feelings which need to be considered and wants 
that ought to be satisfied. He expects all plans to center about him 
and his desires. During the period of adolescence there ought to be a 
gradual growth of egoistic balance, so that we are finally able to view 
ourselves almost as objectively as we view the people and objects 
around us. This objectivity is one of the necessary characteristics of 
maturity. Saint Paul may well have had this in mind when he said, 
“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child; but when I became a man I put aside childish 
things.” 


Confused or Inhibited Thinking 

One of the most frequently expressed desires of beginning speech 
students is to learn to think on their feet. This is because it is ex¬ 
ceedingly disturbing to be standing before an audience, just where one 
would prefer to be most mentally alert, and then to find one’s normal 
processes of thought badly confused or even completely inhibited. This 
condition is perhaps best illustrated by a senior student who is taking 
his first oral examination before a board composed of five or six of his 
professors. At such a time almost everything he knows is likely to 
evaporate in thin air. But the beginning speech student, even standing 
before a classroom audience of friends, may find himself illustrating 
the condition all too well. What causes this interference with normal 
mental processes, and what remedies should be applied? 

There are four suggestions that can be made which ought to help 
you to be able to think just as well when you are on your feet before 
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an audience as when you are seated calmly at your study table. Some 
speakers even find their minds working much better when they are 
before an audience than when they are alone. This is normal and to 
be expected, provided the speaker can so control his mental processes 
as to keep his enjoyment of an audience from being checked by his 
fear of it. Just as the excitement of a track meet will stimulate a runner 
to run his best, so will an audience stimulate you to think your best, 
after the inhibiting and disturbing features have been eliminated or 
controlled. 

The first suggestion depends chiefly upon gaining control of your 
stage fright. The brain is at first stimulated to greater efficiency by the 



)nset of stage fright, but soon it becomes fatigued and relatively 
neflicient. Most beginning speakers find that their stage fright com- 
nences so long before they are to speak that their brains have reached 
he tired state by the time they arise to address their audience. The 
>bvious remedy is to curb the stage fright, and by both lessening its 
ntensity and shortening its duration gain the benefits of increased 
timulation without suffering the penalties of emotional fatigue. Hence, 
his step of learning to think more effectively on your feet will auto¬ 
matically be taken as your stage fright is brought under control. 

The second suggestion is to be sure that your main ideas and their 
ub-topics are exceedingly clear and orderly when you prepare your 
peech. In conversation, in letter writing, and in our general desultory 
linking our minds often pursue illogical and disconnected paths. We 
re likely to permit them the same liberty when we jot down the out- 
nes for our speeches. If so, we are making it very hard to think clearly 
bout our chosen subject while we are before our audience. As be- 
vecn figures A and B, it is much easier to form a mental picture of 
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the latter, and it would be far simpler to reproduce it from memory. 
That is largely because its contours are formed upon a logical and 
orderly plan, while figure A is drawn at random. Thus it is with the 
ideas in our speeches. If they are orderly, coherent, logical, clear-cut, 
and unified, their relationship will be so inevitable that it will positively 
be difficult to dislodge them from the mind. If, however, the ideas are 
simply scattered together helter-skelter, with no apparent system of 
relationship, they will be remembered scarcely more easily than would 
a similar number of nonsense syllables. The mere effort of remember¬ 
ing them will be so great that any independent thinking about them 
during the course of the speech is impossible. Remedy number two, 
then, is to be sure to have your ideas clearly and logically organized 
as you prepare your speech. 

The third suggestion is to establish the habit of thinking a problem 
through with your audience, rather than simply telling it what is what 
on the subject of your speech. Whether your subject be “How to Raise 
Guinea Pigs,” or “The Three Rules for Happy Living,” show respect 
for your audience’s intelligence. While preparing your speech, try to 
present your ideas merely as your own best thoughts on the subject. 
Interlard your comments with questions, and watch for responses 
from the facial expressions and bodily postures of your audience. If 
you do this, the speech ceases to be a performance, at which you must 
be careful above all not to forget your part, and becomes a venture in 
cooperative thinking—a sort of group conversation in which your 
audience’s responses determine to an extent the development of your 
speech. This attitude will help you to keep your mind off yourself, and 
to objectify your thought processes. You will not be primarily intent 
upon making certain that you get point three before point four, but 
will be trying to keep the subject vital and interesting for your audi¬ 
ence. You ask more from your mind in this kind of speech, and you 
free it of tensions so that it is able to rise to the occasion. After giving 
this method a few trials you will be pleased to find how well it works. 

The fourth and final suggestion is to rehearse your speech under 
conditions as similar as possible to those in which it will be delivered. 
This means primarily that you ought to practice your speech aloud. 
Your mind works diiferently for different types of mental activity. I: 
gets used to a certain type of situation when you read, a slightly dif¬ 
ferent one when you write, still another when you converse, and sc 
forth. To illustrate how true this is, try reading a book on a train, ii 



is remarkable camera study of Franklin D. Roosevelt, shown dedicating 
? Eternal Light Peace Memorial at the Gettysburg battlefield, on July 
1938, indicates the great reserve of covert action which energized his 
making. With an immediate audience of 150,000 besides millions listening 
the radio broadcast, the late President Roosevelt is shown demonstrating 
earnest and intimate directness which gave to his public addresses the 
iracteristics of his “fireside chats.” (Wide World) 



Former Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia of New York City is shown speaking 
on behalf of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s campaign for re-election, in the 
George Washington high school gymnasium, East Chicago, Indiana, on 
October 30, 1936. W T hat advantage does he gain from not having a manu¬ 
script? What evidence is there as to the effectiveness of his speech? Is he 
using covert as well as overt action? (Wide World) 
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you arc not habituated to that practice. Or go out on the lawn to sit 
and try to write a letter. Your mind will continually wander from 
its appointed task. Now most of our minds are not habituated to 
continuous oral expression, without interruption from others. If we 
want to be effective in that kind of mental activity, we must practice it. 

This is a lesson taught by the experience of most of the great speak¬ 
ers of the past. William Pitt was an exceedingly clear and able thinker 
as he engaged in the parliamentary debates; from childhood his father 
had been accustomed to placing him on a table in the midst of com¬ 
pany to recite poems and deliver speeches. William Jennings Bryan 
made himself into one of America’s greatest orators; as a college 
student he used to practice his speeches aloud in a grove back of the 
college buildings. Albert J. Beveridge did the same, and ascribed his 
fluency and ease on the platform to that practice. Webster practiced his 
first Bunker Hill oration while on a fishing trip, and addressed his 
“Venerable men I” passage to the fish he had caught. 

The lesson from the experience of these and many other orators, 
lecturers, and debaters is conclusive. You cannot prepare yourself for 
a speech by running over your thoughts silently to yourself—-at least 
not in the beginning of your speaking experience. Until your mastery 
of the platform is complete, one essential in learning to think clearly 
and easily before an audience is to practice your speech orally, and 
to practice it frequently. In order to avoid memorizing it during these 
practice sessions, it is wise to go over it in a slightly different manner 
each time. This keeps a spontaneity and freshness in the wordings. 
Emphasize now one idea, now another. Try out different illustrations 
each time. This variation will serve the further purpose of giving you 
command of the ideas which normally cluster about your speech out¬ 
line, and thus make it easy to vary your approach before the audience, 
if this seems a wise thing to do. 

Conclusion 

The speaking situation is like a selective magnifying glass, in which 
various aspects of the speaker’s personality are augmented and become 
patently (sometimes painfully) evident. The common experience of 
stage fright is merely a specialized form of social self-consciousness. 
Its remedies lie far from the platform, in the general attitudes of the 
speaker, and in the kind of preparation he gives his speeches. Its effects, 
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however, may be lessened by relaxation before speaking, and by 
planned physical activity while on the platform. Better audience rela¬ 
tionships, meanwhile, should be sought in a general improvement of 
one’s personal adjustment. In this sense, the course in speech is a 
course in mental hygiene, and its effects should be felt in all types of 
social activities. As stage fright is controlled, and as the speaker im¬ 
proves his speech planning and practise, the problem of “thinking on 
your feet” will be largely solved. The essential consideration is that 
speaking is a process involving the entire normal personality of the 
speaker; it is not something apart from him. 

Other phases of the speech personality will be considered in the 
chapters on Action and Voice. Effective expression of personality 
through voice and bodily action will be achievements to add later to 
those basic attitudes and approaches which demand our attention first. 

E xercisea 

1. Write a 300-word description of your own problem of stage fright. 
In it indicate what appear to be the causes, and what you are under¬ 
taking as remedies for it. 

2. Bring to class three examples of personal maladjustment which 
you have observed in recent speeches you have heard. Watch for other 
examples in the course of your ordinary conversations. To what extent 
have you developed the four elements of personal adjustment? What 
steps do you contemplate for more firmly establishing them? 

3. Prepare a five-minute speech in which you will make a special 
effort to think with your audience, and to think freely about your 
speech subject, while you are delivering it. Be sure to practice the speech 
orally several times before delivering it. 

4. The instructor will divide the class into several discussion 
groups. Each group will take one of the following topics—or some¬ 
thing similar approved by the instructor—to present before the next 
class session: 

How important a factor is tact in speech? 

To what extent is personality judged by one’s speech? 

What is an effective speech personality? 

Which well-known contemporary speakers have the more pleasing 
personalities? 

5. Prepare a four-minute talk for the Class on the subject: “The 
Important Things I Hope to Achieve Before I Die.” While each 
member of the class is speaking, every other member will write down 
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on a separate slip of paper, which can be handed to you after the 
instructor has checked it, two types of comments: 1. “Things I Like 
About Your Personality,” and 2. “Thinks I Don’t Like About Your 
Personality,” as those things are evidenced in the talk. It will help the 
objectivity of these appraisals if they are unsigned, for it is not as 
important to know who thinks these things of you as it is to know in 
what different ways you are affecting the audience. 

6. Write a 250-word report of a speech you have heard, answering 
the following questions about it: 

a. Did the speaker seem to be handicapped by stage fright? Did 
he appear to have any stage fright? If so, how (and how well) did 
he control it? 

b. Were his thought processes clear and well organized? Did he 
appear to be thinking his speech through with his audience or was 
he simply telling them the results of his own thinking on the subject, 
with no discernible concern for what their thoughts might be? 

c. Did he appear to be thinking easily and freely about his subject 
while speaking, or was he merely delivering his ideas exactly as he had 
formulated them during his preparation of the speech? 

7. The following references are suggested for further reading: 

a. Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (Norton, 
1937); read especially Chapter 3, “Anxiety,” and Chapter 10, “The 
Quest for Power, Prestige, and Possession.” 

b. Charles W. Lomas, “The Psychology of Stage Fright,” The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIII (February, 1937), pp. 35-44. A 
well-documented, sound analysis of the psychological factors involved 
in stage fright. 

c. Virginia Claire MacGregor, “Personality Development in Be¬ 
ginning Speech Training,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XX 
(February, 1934), pp. 47-57. A lively and stimulating discussion of 
what speech training should do and what it should not do to the 
students* personalities. 

d. Percival M. Symonds, “An Analysis of Tact,” Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Research, XXI (April, 1930), pp. 241-254. With the assistance 
of forty-six of his students, the author compiled and classified 1,173 
tactless acts; he considers the specific personality traits which cause an 
individual to be liked or disliked by his fellows. 
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There are two reasons why students of speech will want to concern 
themselves with conversation. One reason is that one of the best ways 
to learn to be a good public speaker is through improvement in con¬ 
versational ability. The two forms of speech have so many points in 
common that any progress made in mastering either one is certain to 
be reflected in increased mastery of the other. They are, in fact, con¬ 
veniently complementary. The average beginning speaker has very 
few opportunities outside the classroom to practice speaking to 
audiences. He does, however, have innumerable opportunities to con¬ 
verse. He should, then, while studying the principles of public speak¬ 
ing, consider how well they might apply to conversational situations; 
and while he is conversing he should be gaining practice in the direct 
application of those principles that will be invaluable when he does 
get before an audience. Thus conversation is important as one of the 
best approaches to the mastery of public speaking. 

Another reason for studying conversation is that we need to become 
better conversationalists. In daily conversation we make our most 
frequent use of speech. We should, in a course such as this, by all 
means improve our use of speech in those social situations in which 
the more important decisions will be made affecting our lives. Getting 
a job, clarifying ideas on current issues, winning new friends, gaining 
higher respect from old friends—these are but a few of the results of 
conversation. To become a better conversationalist will pay as large 
and as immediate dividends as any achievement within your reach. 
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Characteristics of Good Conversation 

Conversational “rules” may be found in liberal quantities in sources 
as remote from one another as the essays of Jonathan Swift and Bos¬ 
well’s Life of Johnson on the one hand, and the fifteen-minute-a-day 
correspondence courses on the other. The advice is as varied as the 
sources from which it comes. One writer stresses the lightness and in¬ 
substantiality of good conversation. He likens it to a balloon, which is 
tossed lightly from one conversationalist to another, without ever being 
allowed to touch the ground. Another writer charges that the greatest 
danger in conversation is frothiness and insubstantiality. He declares 
that the best conversation is serious and methodical, more like a freight 
train loaded with ideas than a balloon to be bandied about. One critic 
has written an excellent essay condemning the general tendency of 
conversation to deal with personalities; another warns against the dry 
rot of abstractness. Frequently commentators warn against “talking 
shop,” but just as frequently they advise talking about one’s closest 
interests—which are apt to center around one’s work. Reams of advice 
have been written on how one may develop into a sprightly conver¬ 
sationalist; but just as copious have been the assurances that a good 
listener finds a warmer welcome than a good talker. Ed Wynn even 
defined a bore as one who is so busy talking about himself that you 
don’t get a chance to talk about yourself! From the legion of books 
and articles on The Art of Conversation, only one conclusion is un¬ 
mistakable: and that is the futility of formulating any dogmatic list of 
rules for good conversation. 

There are, however, some suggestions which may be made with 
reservations, and which should be followed with discretion. They deal 
with conversational situations and subjects, with the duties of the host 
and hostess, with the conversational tone, and with the preparation 
to be made for conversation. 

Conversational situations . The principal reason for the confusion 
and contradiction evident among the various works on conversation 
is the fact that there are so many different kinds of conversational 
situations. From fraternity house “bull sessions” to formal receptions is 
a far cry, and no single set of rules could be formulated that would be 
appropriate for both. The conversational situation is composed of many 
factors, including the age, occupation, interests, sex, education, and 
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character of the participants, and the time, place, and purpose of the 
gathering. So many combinations are possible among these various 
factors that there is an almost infinite variety of conversational situa¬ 
tions. Woe to the conversationalist who tries to meet them all in the 
same manner! “A wise adaptability” must certainly be the first charac¬ 
teristic to be developed. The student who tried to instigate a conversa¬ 
tion on philosophy between halves at a football game was showing 
more earnestness than conversational judgment. At her court dinners 
Queen Victoria used to subdue any unseemly levity with an icy, “We 
are not amused.” It is excellent practice for the conversationalist 
deliberately to seek out as many different types of situations as possible, 
and to observe carefully the special characteristics of each. 

Conversational subjects . Subjects for conversations may be divided 
into two classes. The first consists of conventional symbols of friendly 
interest, such as the weather, health, and items of casual interest in the 
news of the day. These are convenient for “breaking the ice,” but they 
are likely to become deadly bores if they are not at once superseded by 
other subjects. When the hostess politely inquires about the health 
of your family, for instance, it is a serious error to commence a detailed 
account of the minor ailments suffered by each member. “They are all 
very well, thank you,” or, “Were having a round of spring colds,” is 
all that the situation calls for. 

Such comments as these are also common when two friends pass 
one another on the street. The words that are used in such a situation 
are wholly unimportant. The sole purpose in saying anything at all 
is to communicate the fact that you are aware of one another’s presence 
and that you entertain mutually friendly feelings. 

The other class of topics consists of the subjects which are really 
intended to be discussed. These are as infinite as the interests of the 
participants. There is, however, more uniformity than might be sup¬ 
posed. As a result of our living together in our own type of civilization, 
there is a common body of ideas in which we all share. In a study of 
601 conversations* of men to men, women to women, and of mixed 
groups, occurring during intermissions of concerts, it was discovered 
that the “leading topics of men’s conversations are money and business, 
other men, women, sports, and other amusements. The leading topics 

. * J- Spencer Carlson, Stuart W. Cook, and Leroy L. Stromberg, "Sex Differences 
m Conversation,’* The Journal of Applied Psychology, xx (December, 1936), pp. 
*27-733. 
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rf women’s conversations are other women, men, clothes, other amuse¬ 
ments, and immediate surroundings.” A questionnaire distributed 
among a random group of college students indicated that their con¬ 
versations preponderantly dealt with such subjects as the opposite sex, 
studies, religion, current affairs, and prospects for jobs, more fre¬ 
quently than with the lighter and more frivolous aspects of college 
life. But on the evening before the “home-coming game,” for instance, 
the talk would almost inevitably revolve around something having to 
do with “school spirit.” 

It is often cited as good practice to direct the conversation into the 
channels of one’s companions’ interests, but this is dangerous as a 
rule to follow. This is in effect to place the responsibility for maintain¬ 
ing the conversation upon the other members of the group, who may 
be too tired, or indifferent, or unwilling to bear it. Unless a conver¬ 
sationalist is eager to talk about himself, it is discourteous for others 
to ask questions which force him to do so. Gamaliel Bradford reports 
in his journal that he used to pride himself upon his ability “to draw 
people out” as “the last word of conversational tact. But I now,” he 
added, “come to see by long experience that it is really far more con¬ 
siderate and amiable to give at least a fair amount of yourself and your 
own experience, while probably the most entertaining and successful 
talkers are those who fill the whole time with the display of their own 
affairs and their own souls, but do it entertainingly.” 

Of course, Bradford’s generalization is as dangerous as its opposite. 
The only safe rule is that no subject is satisfactory which does not 
challenge the interest of the entire group. The subjects listed in a 
foregoing paragraph offer some cues as to what topics might on many 
occasions safely be introduced. By observation, and by applying what 
you know of the interests of the participants, you can formulate a fresh 
list for every occasion. To be generally avoided in mixed groups intent 
chiefly on sociability are topics that are morbid, pessimistic, antag¬ 
onistic, or otherwise disagreeable. Politics and religion are perennially 
interesting, but when sharp differences of opinion are manifested, they 
should in such groups be dropped. Gossip is alluring but dangerous. 
The gossipers come to distrust one another, each fearing that he will be 
the victim the next time he is absent from the group. 

Among subjects that are usually attractive in situations common to 
college students may be mentioned travel, books, significant persons or 
events in the news of the day, interesting experiences, athletics, the 
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hievements of mutual friends, community problems, novel or bizarre 
ppenings, and whatever special interests (such as art, music, drama, 
Lotography, etc.) the group may have in common. 

Duties of the host and hostess . An occasional conversation may drift 
mg successfully with no directing influence, but as a general rule 
:onversation can no more steer itself than can a ship. In this respect 
nversation is just like any other group activity. To avoid confusion 
conflict, a skillful guiding touch is essential. Providing this guidance 
one of the prime duties of the host and hostess. The arrangement 
r a successful evening of conversation must begin with the invitation 
the guests. Some people who will shine brilliantly in the proper 
mpany will be dull and morose when the other guests do not please 
em. A hostess who fills her parlor with eager talkers one evening 
d with good listeners another time will have two unsuccessful gath- 
Lngs. A good conversation must start with a group of well-assorted, 
ngenial participants. 

The host and hostess are further responsible for providing conver- 
:ional “starters” as often as may be necessary, for injecting the lubri- 
tion of geniality and good humor whenever too strong a jarring 
•te appears, for deftly shutting off an overly loquacious guest and 
couraging any who might wish to talk but are too timid to begin, 
metimes a great deal depends on the seating arrangement, by which 
ngenial companions may be brought together, and others kept apart, 
id, of course, the general comfort and agreeableness of the situation 
ve much to do with the success of the conversation. 

The conversational tone. Another chief duty of the host or hostess is 
establish the conversational tone. The conversational tone should 
dinarily be good-humored and genial, but not Pollyanna-ish. Violent 
^agreements are to be avoided, but so is the total lack of opinion which 
me produces complete accord. There is a middle ground of agreeable 
ntroversy, which has best been described by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
10 talked as well as he wrote. “There is a certain attitude,” said 
“venson, “combative at once and deferential, eager to fight yet most 
erse to quarrel, which marks out at once the talkable man. It is 
t eloquence, nor fairness, nor obstinacy, but a certain proportion of 
these that I love to encounter in my amicable adversaries. They 
ast not be pontiffs holding doctrine, but huntsmen questing after 
rnents of truth. Neither must they be boys to be instructed, but fellow 
idents with whom I may argue on equal terms.” Amicable adversar- 
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ies is perhaps the best term with which to describe the ideal conver¬ 
sationalists. They keep the tone of the conversation spicy, alert, and 
vigorous, without being rancorous. They know how to have opinions 
without being opinionated, to contend without being contentious. 

Equally to be avoided are unyielding obstinacy and the “yes-yes” 
type of unceasing affability. Talkers of the first type are contemptuous 
of the opinions of everyone else; the latter have no respect for their 
own beliefs. Continual contradiction smothers good talk, while con¬ 
tinual agreement never produces it in the first place. The first is 
irritating, the second is no more stimulating than “coquetting with 
an echo.” In typical social gatherings the best conversational tone is 
one of eager discussion, of good-natured controversy, of open-minded 
affirmation. 

Preparation for conversation. Joseph Addison, the English essayist, 
declared that he would no more attend a conversational gathering 
without careful preparation than he would risk his reputation with an 
unprepared speech. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Oscar Wilde, Whistler, 
and other conversational “wits” held the same view, and used to 
gather a store of witty remarks to fire into the conversational situation 
at appropriate intervals. The result was brilliant but artificial. While 
this practice is still occasionally followed, it is not generally successful. 
But should we go to the opposite extreme of making no preparation 
whatsoever for a conversational gathering? 

A commendable general kind of preparation was that practiced by 
Dr. Johnson, who attributed his great conversational ability to the fact 
that every time he talked, no matter what the circumstances, he always 
tried to talk as well as he could both in sentiment and expression.” 
When Boswell asked him for additional requirements for good conver¬ 
sation, Dr. Johnson replied with a statement of four rules: “There must 
in the first place,” he said, “be knowledge; there must be materials. 
In the second place there must be a command of words; in the third 
place there must be imagination, to place things in such views as they 
are not commonly seen in; and in the fourth place there must be 
presence of mind, and a resolution that is not to be overcome by failure.” 
By study and by practice, most of these requirements can be met. A 
careful application of them would certainly bear fruit in the form of 
increased skill in conversation. 

The best specific preparation, for an immediate conversational situa¬ 
tion, is to be in good spirits, animated, alert, and determined to do 
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your share in contributing sympathetically and sensitively to whatever 
kind of talk the mood of the group may require. If all of the conver¬ 
sationalists make this type of preparation, the chill effects of dullness, 
indifference, and moroseness will not intrude to dampen the spirits of 
the rest. 

In approaching a conversational situation of unusual importance— 
such as a first visit with the family of your fiancee—the specific prep¬ 
aration might even consist of an informal analysis of the interests of 
the various members of the group, and a selection of subjects which 
will be appropriate, and which might be introduced if the conversation 
drags. Usually the members of a group are well enough known to one 
another so that unpleasant and tactless topics may be avoided. Con¬ 
versationalists who are prone to use sarcasm and ridicule should be 
especially careful not to attack thoughtlessly some of the foibles of 
the other participants. It is well to abide by the old rule that it is better 
to lose a jest than a friend. 

In sum, then, we may conclude that the good conversationalist must 
be exceedingly adaptable, should select his topics from fields of interest 
to all of those who are present, should contribute his own ideas while 
being courteous in his reception of differing opinions, and should make 
a real effort to enter into the spirit of the group. In addition, the host 
and hostess must not forget their special responsibility for seeing to 
it that everyone present has an opportunity to participate, and that no 
one, by his manner or by what he says, detracts from the enjoyment of 
the other participants. 

Background for Conversation 

It will be found that the great talkers have been wide readers. Sam 
Houston, the eminent Texan, spent a great deal of his youth among the 
Indians, but even then he devoted his leisure to the study of Greek. 
Lincoln’s fondness for books is proverbial. Wendell Phillips’ talk was 
filled with quotations and allusions to the literature and history of all 
ages and many lands. Patrick Henry has been described as a back¬ 
woodsman, yet he was a finished scholar in comparison with many 
college graduates of today. The greatest of all speech teachers, Quin¬ 
tilian, writing in Rome in the first century, outlined a course of study 
in literature, music, history, mathematics, and kindred subjects which 
would keep his speech students hard at work from earliest childhood 
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until maturity. To his mind the first requisite for effective speaking 
was to have acquired worth-while ideas to express, based on a wide 
background of knowledge and careful thought. Quintilian’s ideal is 
an excellent one to follow today. 

The first step, then, in developing something worth while to say is 
to build up a broad background. As Hendrik Willem van Loon has 
observed of learning to write, this involves “a slow process, slow 
process, painfully slow process, and a little natural ability.” It may be 
safely assumed that this is a step which many people have not taken 
to date, and will never take. They are limited then, as effective con¬ 
versationalists, to talking among others whose background is relatively 
similar to their own. The more you know, the larger the number of 
people to whom you can talk effectively. However, college students 
are prone to underestimate their store of ideas. Measured against 
Quintilian’s ideal, most of them are woefully lacking in background; 
but compared to the mass of people who have never attended college, 
they have better backgrounds than they suspect. It is well for you to 
look with some degree of confidence upon the body of knowledge 
which you have already acquired; feel free to draw fully upon it in both 
your casual and prepared talk. But remember, meanwhile, that this 
body of knowledge should continually and rapidly expand. As Kipling 
said, “Yours is the world and everything that’s in it”—but taking 
possession of the world of facts is an arduous and time-consuming job. 

It should be added at once, however, that your background does not 
consist only of books you have read. A large part of it is your personal 
experience. Don’t overlook the excellent conversational material in the 
experiences you have had. One trip through the slums with a social 
worker, an afternoon accompanying a visiting nurse on her calls, a few 
weeks as a summer camp worker—all such first-hand experiences give 
one understanding and feeling for certain problems which have a depth 
of value beyond what one can learn through reading. It isn’t that one 
becomes an authority in a few hours, or a few weeks of experience— 
but one does thereby acquire attitudes and feelings which add life 
and richer meaning to one’s conversation. In general, you will always 
talk best to people whose backgrounds resemble your own. The kind 
of background you acquire then, helps determine the kind of friends 
you will have. 

The second step in developing something worth while to say is to 
evolve and clarify a rather definite set of beliefs, attitudes, convictions, 
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and interests . It is disconcerting, when one urges college students to 
base their talk upon their interests and convictions, to hear them reply 
that they “have none.” One can never be considered mature until he 
has some set of principles by which he seeks to govern his life. Of 
course, these principles should be flexible. They vary with circum¬ 
stances, and it would be unfortunate if they did not grow and perhaps 
considerably alter with the passage of years. It is not dogmatism that 
is desired, but rather a thoughtful consideration of various aspects of 
the meaning of life. 

What, for instance, is your attitude toward politics? Doubtless you 
are interested in what happens to the country in which you live. Try 
to define your interest in terms which will help you to make up your 
mind about the problems of the day. Religion is another subject which 
should interest college students. It is doubtful that anyone reaches 
maturity without devoting some periods of earnest thought to the 
meaning of life, and to his own relationship to the rest of the universe. 
It is helpful to reach some sort of decision as to the goals worth striving 
tor, and the duties one owes to his fellow men. The conclusions will 
be as varied as the individuals who reach them; but the student will 
greatly enhance his possibility of becoming an effective speaker when 
he gets his tentative opinions about the values of life fairly definitely 
in mind. 

The student who has reached this point in his development will 
clearly reveal the fact by his manner of assurance, the incisiveness of 
his thoughts, and the sense of real purpose which runs through his 
talk. Most of the triviality and aimlessness which we note in the 
conversation we hear is due to the fact that the speakers themselves are 
not aware of what they wish to do; they aim at nothing and hit it 
unerringly. 

The third step consists in discussing subjects for which you already 
have or can readily develop a genuine enthusiasm and deep-seated 
interest. Everyone has many fleeting interests. But it is not safe to 
depend for conversational materials on-the transient kind of interest 
which arises from the reading of a sprightly article in the Reader's 
Digest or a similar source. It is true that if the facts in the article are 
in themselves interesting, you might develop enthusiasm enough to 
make that interest seem genuinely your own. But the risk is great 
because the structure upon which you are building is thin. Super¬ 
ficiality, like murder, will generally out. 
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The ideal subject to talk about is one to which you have responded 
emotionally for a long time, perhaps for several years, but for which 
you have recently gathered fresh information. For instance, during 
the past several years you may have cherished a deep dislike for a 
certain political leader. You have perhaps engaged in heated argu¬ 
ments regarding him, and have consistently turned off your radio 
when he spoke. As you examine your point of view critically, to see 
how you can best persuade others to agree with you, you note that 
your opinion is backed by more emotion than fact. You find it hard 
to name specific acts of his which you can wholeheartedly condemn, 
and harder still to trace out their ruinous effects. Hence you go to the 
Reader's Guide, look up a number of articles dealing with aspects of 
his political career, and begin the accumulation of specific evidence. 
As you do so, you may find yourself modifying your attitude a bit at 
some points, and strengthening it at others. Finally you are able to 
jot down three or four definite reasons why you consider his policies 
harmful, with specific evidence to support each point. What you have 
to say about him will now have significance and added interest. 

You will find that talk drawn from this kind of background can 
hardly fail to be good, for two reasons. First, you will be sustained by 
a deep and earnest conviction which has taken firm root over a long 
period of time and which has grown luxuriantly during your recent 
gathering of evidence; and, second, you will have a body of specific 
information which will be fresh in your mind because recently col¬ 
lected, and which you will be eager to share with others in order to 
win them to your point of view. This amounts almost to a definite 
formula for good conversation. 

The Basic Principle of Good Conversation 

It would be easy to extend the foregoing suggestions almost inter¬ 
minably by discussing additional rules that are usually helpful. Don’t 
indulge in monologues, don’t tell pointless anecdotes, be a good 
listener, give the other fellow a chance, don’t talk about your opera¬ 
tion or your neighbor’s wife, don’t mope, don’t be a buffoon—all of 
these appear to be safe guide-posts to good conversation, and so they 
are under most circumstances. But not even these rules can be uni¬ 
versally applied. Some operations are interesting, some people can 
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make buffoonery attractive, and an occasional guest may be so fascinat¬ 
ing that he is encouraged to monopolize the talk. Any attempt to 
establish a set pattern for conversation to fit all situations must inevit¬ 
ably fail. 

This does not mean, however, that no guidance is possible in improv¬ 
ing conversational ability. What it does mean is that there is actually 
no such thing as conversation. There are only conversations . Every 
time two or more people talk the situation is unique. Every such 
situation has to be met in terms of itself. The basic principle of good 
conversation is to determine clearly the purpose of each particular con¬ 
versational situation, and to conduct oneself in accord with that 
purpose . 

When half a dozen friends meet accidentally or by intent for an 
evening of talk, a conversational tone is at once established. The host 
or someone else may give a cue by his manner or voice that the eve¬ 
ning is to be jocular and the purpose of the group should be to enter¬ 
tain one another. Or perhaps after a few minutes of conversation 
serving simply to establish an atmosphere of friendliness, one of the 
members may earnestly bring up a point of view he wants the others 
to consider. If the mood of the group permits, the talk settles down to 
a serious discussion. If the others are unwilling, someone will respond 
jestingly to his challenge, and the talk flows on along the line that fits 
best the temper of most of the participants. 

Conversational failures occur most often when there is no clear or 
unified indication of what the tone of the talk should be. Two or 
more determined members of the group may clash. One may like very 
much to have the group discuss the ability of religion to deal with the 
problem of the latest scientific device of destruction. Another may 
want to indulge in an evening of gayety. Either one of them must yield 
his desires to what the general temper of the group favors, or else the 
clash of purposes will persist and prevent the development of any 
consistent tone. In such a struggle for supremacy, everyone becomes 
uneasy, and the participants separate ^.complaining that the clashing 
conversationalists lack tact. Tact is, indeed, one of the most highly 
valued of all social virtues. 

In conversation, as in general social living, the individual should be 
sensitive to the attitudes, feelings, and moods of others. This does not 
mean that the good conversationalist always surrenders his own de- 
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sires. It does mean that he approaches each conversational situation 
alert to discover the mood of the other participants, and that he there¬ 
upon adjusts his behavior to that mood. Having made such an adjust¬ 
ment, he may be able to convert the mood to one more appropriate for 
his own purpose. 

If, for instance, you are tired from a week of hard study, and find 
yourself on Saturday evening introduced into a group that is intent 
upon a serious discussion, you might react in one of three ways. (1) 
You might wearily withdraw into yourself and let the conversation 
flow around you. (2) You might excuse yourself and retire. Or (3) 
you might enter briefly into the discussion and from that basis of 
solidarity with the group introduce a jocular note that may change 
the whole tenor of the evening’s talk. How well that last alternative 
succeeds will depend entirely, of course, upon how intent the others 
are on continuing their predetermined pattern of serious thinking. 

Conversation is essentially a social process. It depends upon a like- 
mindedness, or similarity of purpose, among the participants. Since any 
two people are unlikely to feel or think exactly alike at any given time, 
good conversation must presuppose a social willingness on the part of 
all to adapt to one another. The people who adapt most easily and 
completely are in general considered the most “agreeable.” This does not 
mean, however, that they are the most influential or the most highly 
respected. Adaptation and communication are not the same thing. In 
some situations, you may feel that the thing to do is to adapt yourself 
completely to the desires of others; in other situations you may feel 
stubbornly determined to secure their adaptation to your own mood 
and purpose. Ordinarily, the good conversationalist falls somewhere 
between these two extremes. He is an “amiable adversary.” He goes 
part way, and he expects the others to come part way to him. 

When matured by experiences of social living, the good conversa¬ 
tionalist willingly becomes enough like the rest of the group in atti¬ 
tude and feelings and mood to win their approval. He becomes one 
of them. Then, and only then, is he able to make effective headway in 
influencing a change in their feelings in the direction in which he 
would have them go. The successful conversationalist, in sum, is the 
individual sensitive enough to recognize readily the purpose of the 
group, and able to direct the talk toward his own goal without giving 
the other participants the disturbing sense that his mood or manner 
is inappropriate to their own. 
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Conclusion 

Conversation merits serious study for its own sake, as well as for the 
aid which it offers in mastering public speaking. It is characterized by 
adaptability, interestingness, and pertinence of subjects, skillful super¬ 
vision by the host or hostess, tact in maintaining a lively discussion 
without friction, and an active participation by the entire group. It 
depends upon a richness of background, a maturity of convictions, and 
a freshness of current information. It rests basically upon the principle 
that every conversation has its own mood and purpose, to which all 
participants should conform. 


Exercises 

1. The instructor will divide the class into four groups, appointing 
a host or hostess for each. Then each group will assemble in one 
corner of the room to engage in conversation. One student will have 
been named by the instructor to sit apart from each group as critic. 
At the end of 15 minutes the groups will come together and consider 
the reports of the four critics. These reports should discuss the kind of 
mood and purpose that developed, show which participants set the 
tone, and evaluate how well the participants were able to express 
themselves within the limits of the mood and purpose set by the 
conversation. 

2. As you participate in various conversations, note the following 
problems which, at one time or another, inevitably arise. Make it a 
point to solve them yourself when you can. If they are dealt with by 
someone else in the group, note the degree of skill with which they 
are handled. Be prepared to discuss each of these problems in class, 
with illustrations drawn from recent conversations in which you have 
participated: 

a. The subject being discussed (religion, politics, personalities, or the 
like) takes a trend which makes it unpleasant for some members of 
the group. 

b. You are eager to discuss a topic which you feel would interest the 
whole group, but no ready opportunity offers for introducing it. 

c. One member of the group makes himself disagreeable to the rest 
hy his manner, by what he says, or by his determination to do all of 
the talking. 
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d. A member of the group who has something of real interest to 
discuss is too timid to break into the stream of conversation. 

e. One of the participants expresses an opinion which you believe is 
false and misleading. 

f. The conversation becomes strained and hesitant. 

g. Someone innocently introduces a topic which will cause embar¬ 
rassment for another member of the group. 

h. The conversation gradually assumes a tone (argumentative, 
gossipy, irreverent, or the like) which most of the group consider 
to be in bad taste. 

i. Some member is carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment 
to express views which are far in excess of his real opinions on the 
subject. 

j. Someone commences a long, rambling, disjointed, and uninterest¬ 
ing recital which cannot be interrupted without obviously leaving his 
narrative unfinished. 

3. Write a report on a recent conversation in which you have parti¬ 
cipated. Describe the situation, and characterize the other conversation 
alists. List the various subjects which were discussed. Was each on< 
satisfactorily introduced into the flow of talk? Did any special prob 
lems arise? If so, how were they met? Did all of the members parti 
cipate? Evaluate the conversation in terms of the basic principle. 

4. Prepare a brief speech on one of the following topics: 

a. The best conversationalist I know. 

b. The kind of conversationalist I dislike most. 

c. My own standards for evaluating conversation. 

d. The liveliest conversation in which I ever took part. 

e. The subjects my friends and I most frequently discuss. 

f. Interesting experiences in conversing with strangers. 

g. A conversation which affected the course of my life. 

h. My most embarrassing conversation. 

i. A recent book or article on conversation. 

j. Is conversation a lost art? 

k. The importance of being a good conversationalist. 

l. Can conversational ability be acquired? 

m. Characteristics of a good listener. 

n. Conversational bores I have known. 

5. Read the following report on a conversation, written by a s 
dent in a beginning speech class. Was this conversation typical 
many you have participated in? Might it be improved? How? H 
well does it measure up in terms of the basic principle? 
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Notes jotted down after spending a very pleasant evening 

playing bridge and conversing in agreeable company. My own 

age is twenty, the two ladies are too old to admit their ages, 

and the other gentleman is about fifty. 

8:01 The guests arrived and we opened the evening by pass¬ 
ing such pleasantries as one does at such times. I also 
commented on the weather. 

8:03 Mrs. L. seated the guests in the most comfortable 
chairs, and I was left with the stiff-backed one over by 
the window. I inquired about the health of the family 
and got an unfavorable reply. Mr. H.’s teeth are bother¬ 
ing him. Mrs. L. sympathized, as she was ailing also. 
Ding, the dog, came into the room; Mr. and Mrs. H. 
made a fuss over him and remarked how clean he was. 

8:05 The dog performed for us, and the cat, the jealous 
thing, came in to do her bit. Everyone agreed that they 
are the cutest animals in the world. 

8:08 Mrs. H. changed the subject by saying that this has 
been the most miserable week. She just wasn’t able to 
do anything that she planned to do. Mrs. L. agreed and 
added that she simply could not seem to do things on 
schedule. I admitted that I take things as they come, 
and was immediately rebuked for my lack of self- 
discipline. 

8:10 I suggested bridge in order to change the subject. Mrs. 
H. and I were sure that we could beat Mrs. L. and 
Mr. H. 

8:11 Began to play. 

8:20 While I was dummy I inquired about a recent trip 
taken by Mr. H. He was anxious to tell everyone about 
his experience, and began at once. Incidentally, we 
played bridge. 

8:45 Mr. H.’s story reminded Mrs. L. of her trip to Boston, 
and she interrupted with a comment. 

9:30 Mr. H. continued telling history. I bid four no trump. 

10:30 The clock struck very viciously, and Mrs. L. suggested 
that we have refreshments, and added that she doesn’t 
like to eat late as she has trouble sleeping. Mr. H. told 
of food he had on his trip. I remarked that I do not 
like liver. 

10:35 Cake and ice cream were brought in. I remarked that 
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I must be careful of my waistline, but threw all caution 
to the wind and ate the third piece of cake. Later I 
took a digestive tablet. 

10:37 We then talked about the latest movie, the papers, and 
life in general. The ladies had a great deal to say about 
brocade. 

11:09 The guests departed. Mrs. L. remarked that Mr. H. 
had not mentioned insurance tonight. I yawned grace¬ 
fully, and so to bed. 

—Weston Stryker. 

6. The following references are recommended for supplementary 
reading: 

a. E. J. Goodspeed, 'The Art of Being Outshone,” in The Atlantic 
Monthly , ,144 (December, 1929), pp. 801-805. An exposition of the ari 
of good listening. 

b. Barrington Hall, Modern Conversation (Brewer and Warren 
1930). A sprightly discussion of various conversational types anc 
situations. 

c. Olive Heseltine, Conversation (Dutton, 1927). A brief anecdota 
history of conversation, with many side-lights on its good and ba< 
qualities. 

d. Robert T. Oliver, “A Working Bibliography on Conversation, 
in The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XX (November, 1934), pp. 52' 
535. A list of 253 essays and books on conversation. 

e. George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (U. of Chicago Pres 
1934). Chapter III, “The Self,” is a classic definition of the realizatic 
of effective personality through an understanding of social inte 
action. It is too difficult for any but advanced students. 



FORMS AND METHODS OF 
DISCUSSION 



Conversation is one form of social talk: public speaking is another. 
Actually they are closely related. In a mid-position between them, and 
possessing some characteristics of each, is another type of speaking 
which we call discussion. It has many of the informal, give-and-take 
qualities of conversation; yet its subject matter, form, and objectives are 
—as in public speaking-more precise. 

“How shall we plan our annual house party this fall?” 

“What can nations do to control new weapons of war?” 

“How may college examinations be improved?” 

These and scores of other questions call for discussion. “Where shall 
I go to College?” may have been a question discussed in your own 
family not so long ago. Group discussion is a process of cooperative 
f hin\ing . It is used when two or more individuals talk over a problem 
systematically, thus pooling their experiences and judgments, in order 
o arrive at the best possible solution. 

Discussion, an essential tool of democracy, is formalized only to the 
extent necessary to give every idea a fair chance for expression and 
:onsideration. Every participant must be given an opportunity to help 
hape the final decision, and when the” decision is reached it should 
epresent the best understanding of the group as a whole. In discus- 
ion, whether you can talk eloquently and easily is of less significance 
han whether you have something worth while to contribute. Each 
nember of the group should express his ideas as well as he is able. If 
be others see merit in the ideas, they will be shaped into final form by 
he combined abilities of the entire group. 

95 
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The Values of Discussion 

All students, and especially all students of speech, will find at least 
three primary values in a study of the techniques of discussion. 

1. Discussion builds upon and adds to the skills of the conversa¬ 
tionalist. The methods of discussion evolve naturally from the con¬ 
versational abilities already possessed. Every student is accustomed to 
talking (a) informally, (b) seated in the midst of a group, (c) inter¬ 
mittently, adding a word here and there, (d) expressively, as he has the 
urge to say something, and (e) cooperatively, as he follows the tenor 
of what others are saying and adds his own thoughts to theirs. When 
this process is completely informal, subject to frequent changes of 
topic, and without any special plan or delegated leadership, it is con¬ 
versation. Add to this (a) precise preparation, (b) system, and (c) 
leadership, and you have discussion. The participants remain at their 
places, they speak up only when they have something to say, and they 
speak as briefly and as often as they wish. These are common char¬ 
acteristics of conversation and discussion. It is an easy advance in 
speech skills for the beginning student to learn to participate effectively 
in genuine group discussion. 

2. The techniques of discussion are useful in a great many situa¬ 
tions in college and out. Students who are even moderately active in 
college life will find many occasions to offer their counsel in the affairs 
of their living halls, student government, religious, social, and athletic 
activities. They will find skill in discussion paying large dividends in 
many of their college courses. And when they graduate they will dis¬ 
cover that ability to participate and lead in fruitful discussion is highly 
valued in almost every business and profession. 

3. Many of the techniques of discussion will pay additional dividends 
as they make their contributions directly to an improvement in public 
speaking. Participants in discussion will become accustomed to speak¬ 
ing in whatever manner they find personally most effective for com¬ 
municating ideas, with no thought of giving an exhibition of speech 
skills. They will find that they win attention and respect in terms of 
what they have to say and of the personality they reveal, and this will 
give them courage even though their manner of speaking may need 
much improvement. They will learn to be very attentive to the think¬ 
ing and feeling of the group, and to shape their own remarks in terms 
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leads into blind alleys of thought. A question should be so phrased 
as to encourage impartial and impersonal consideration. “Loaded” or 
question-begging words should not appear in the phrasing. Such words 
imply a predetermined conclusion. Consider such questions as: “Should 
destructive and anti-American race prejudice be tolerated in the United 
States?” “Should sincere American Communists be denied the privil¬ 
eges of citzenship all the rest of us demand for ourselves?” Questions 
thus phrased do not invite honest consideration; they demand that 
the group agree with the clear intent of the phraser. Since they are 
patently unfair, naturally they lead to heated argument and antagonism. 

In phrasing discussion topics, there are four guiding rules. (1) 
Topics should be in question form. (2) They should raise a question 
impartially and freely, without suggesting an answer. (3) They should 
He within the knowledge and experience of the group—or depend upon 
information which there will be time and facilities to secure. (4) Tliey 
should be sufficiently limited and definite to permit adequate considera¬ 
tion and decision within the time available for the discussion. 

The following are sample discussion topics which would meet these 
rules if used by a college class: 

Should membership of aliens in the Communist Party be a cause for 
deportation from the United States? 

Should our college operate on the two term or three term system? 

Should our college adopt the honor system for final examinations? 

Should every American boy receive some military training? 

Should every college girl take courses in home-making and child-care? 

Does religion necessarily include belief in immortality? 

What is the essence of school spirit? 

What do we mean by true patriotism? 

How may cooperation among nations best be brought about? 

Preparing for discussion. Because discussion offers no opportunity 
for set speeches, it does not follow that preparation is unnecessary. 
When no members of the group are prepared, the whole discussion is 
likely to be pointless and empty. The best the unprepared participants 
can do is to “talk off the top of their minds”—to offer superficial ob¬ 
servations suggested by what the others say. Hearing many such dis¬ 
cussions may have predisposed us to believe that discussion is “just a 
lot of talk that gets nowhere.” The difference is readily observed when 
the participants are genuinely prepared. It is important, too, that 
preparation be of the right kind. 
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There are two prerequisites of efficient preparation for discussion: 
(1) keeping an open mind, and (2) gathering the pertinent facts and 
clarifying the reasoning upon which a decision is to be based. Perhaps 
the most fundamental requirement for a good discussant is that he 
shall be willing and anxious to learn. No one should enter into a 
discussion predetermined to win approval for his own point of view. 
That would be argument—or debate—and not discussion. You enter 
into a discussion because you do not yourself know all the answers. 
The essence of discussion is to find out what is true or desirable by 
pooling the judgments of the group. Do not start your preparation by 
asking yourself what you believe about the question and marshalling 
evidence to support your views. Be tentative. Be scientific-minded. Be 
determined and anxious to consider all points of view before making 
up your mind. 

With that caution before you, gather all the pertinent information 
you can. Explore the background of the question. If it is, for instance, 
the first topic from the list on page 98, find out what the courts already 
have decided on the question. Discover what arguments have been 
used on both sides. Examine your own experience with Communists 
or other radicals to determine to what extent you have found them 
dangerous. Talk with others to profit from their information, experi¬ 
ences, and opinions. Ask yourself what are the advantages to society 
of preserving freedom of speech and of action. What safeguards are 
necessary, and what dangers are there in applying them? Find some 
specific examples that present the abstract question in concrete form. 
And as you proceed to learn all you can about the question, and to 
turn the facts over and over in your mind, remember to avoid a de¬ 
cision until you have a chance through discussion to profit by the 
thinking of the group. 

It is always helpful to have a preliminary meeting of your discus¬ 
sion group. The research tasks can then be divided among the group 
to assure a greater depth of preliminary study into all phases of the 
question. It is the only way to make certain that some one approach 
to the problem, or some one of many possible solutions which have 
been proposed or tried, will not be overlooked. 

Organizing a discussion. A discussion differs from a conversation 
nost basically in the fact that it is orderly and systematic. It constrains 
md disciplines the random impulses of the participants. It proceeds 
>y logical progression from a definite start to a conclusive (if tentative) 
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stop. There are several steps through which a discussion must go, 
each having its own purpose, and each making a cumulative contribu¬ 
tion toward the desired goal. 

First, the topic must be clearly understood. It must mean the same 
thing to all. Ambiguous terms need defining. You must avoid some¬ 
one’s saying later: “Oh, I didn’t understand the question that way at 
all!” You cannot, for example, profitably discuss belief in God, or 
religion, so long as there exist among the group a half dozen or even 
two different interpretations of what is meant by God, or religion. 

Second, the group should agree upon those principles or objectives 
in the light of which they wish to evaluate the question. To use again 
as an example the question of deporting alien Communists, the group 
may agree that their objective—the thing all wish to achieve regardless 
of what means may be necessary—is a healthy democracy. They may 
agree to accept the principle of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. Once having agreed upon such a fundamental objective or 
principle, the group has an established guide or standard by which to 
test all information and opinions. This guarantees that all are working 
toward a common goal. Should the group fail to approach its dis¬ 
cussion along the pathway of principles upon which all members were 
fundamentally agreed, there would be needless argument instead of 
fruitful and cooperative discussion. 

Third, the question must be analyzed thoroughly. The group must 
make certain that all relevant facts and viewpoints are given con¬ 
sideration. The background and history of the question, specific inci¬ 
dents which may have brought it to popular attention, various view¬ 
points which have been expressed concerning it, experiments and 
solutions which have been tried or even suggested—these are a few of 
the considerations which will help to assure complete analysis. 

Fourth, the group may gradually determine how far its agreements 
can be extended over the areas where differences could occur. The wise 
pattern of discussion is to expand areas of agreement—to see how far 
the entire group is in agreement upon the question. Discussion can 
proceed only as far as agreement goes. Beyond that point lies argu¬ 
ment and debate, and these call for quite different procedures. 

Finally, the leader of the discussion will make a summary of the 
extent of the agreement attained by the entire group. Perhaps he may 
wish to point out that a majority of the group were in agreement upon 
additional points. Sometimes it may be necessary to conclude that the 
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group—at least for the present—has been unable to reach any general 
agreement. 

Leading a discussion . The function of a discussion leader is to assure 
orderly, systematic, and cooperative consideration of the question. He 
is responsible for organizing and directing the pre-discussion planning; 
he presides over the actual discussion; he keeps the discussion moving 
constructively forward—either introducing each successive stage of 
the discussion himself or calling on some member of the group to do 
so; he sees to it that all members of the group participate and that no 
one is permitted to monopolize the time; he calls upon members of the 
group to introduce facts or testimony when needed; he provides for 
summarization whenever it is needed to promote clearness and to 
further agreement; and he strives to keep the emphasis upon agree¬ 
ment and cooperative thinking to the resultant exclusion of conflict. 

The best discussion leader is unobtrusive. He tries to direct the course 
of the discussion so effortlessly and naturally that the members are 
scarcely conscious of being directed. There must be none of the dicta¬ 
tor in the discussion leader; nor is it his function to maneuver the 
group into acceptance of his conclusion. He must serve the best inter¬ 
ests of the group and make it possible for each member to contribute 
his own best thinking. 

Participating in discussion . The participant has definite responsibili¬ 
ties if discussion is to be profitable. His atttude is of primary impor¬ 
tance. Discussion is a method of exploration and of discovery. It is a 
learning process. The participant must not think of himself as one who 
knows, but as one who desires to learn. The discussant is not a teacher: 
at least not in the sense that a teacher is one who possesses truth to be 
transmitted to others. Nor is the discussant a persuader; for the per¬ 
suader has already made up his own mind and is attempting to bring 
others into agreement with him. The discussant is seeking to learn, 
and to be assisted by the information, experiences, and thinking of 
others to arrive at conclusions which have not been in any way pre¬ 
determined. As has already been emphasized, the participants in dis¬ 
cussion must maintain open minds; and this means that the discus¬ 
sion question is one concerning which decisions have not already been 
made by the participants. 

In industrial relations, for instance, discussion may have valuable 
contributions to make; but not after men are out on strike with their 
demands formulated, and with management already on record with 
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emphatic statements as to what it will and will not do. Any discussion 
in such a situation can be nothing but a debate—with each side striving 
to prove that it is right. Discussion could have been helpful only in 
an earlier period before conflict had arisen to make the task of dis¬ 
cussion exceedingly difficult and probably impossible. There can be 
profitable discussion in such a situation only while both management 
and labor representatives are in a mood to learn what the facts are and 
to consider the relative merits of possible solutions. 

In addition to being in the right frame of mind, however, the dis¬ 
cussants must know how to use that type of thinking which some 
describe as the “scientific method.” This type of thinking proceeds 
from problem to solution through the steps of hypothesis, deduction, 
and verification. The discussant considers not merely his own or his 
favorite hypothesis; he anxiously and alertly examines all hypotheses. 
He is not at ail concerned with proving that his tentative conclusion 
is the right one; but he is wholly concerned with finding among all 
possible conclusions the one that really is the right one. He desires to 
test all tentative deductions along the way toward making up his own 
mind; and thus he is quick to make certain that his deductions square 
with all new facts and information. Or, if they do not, he abandons his 
temporary deductions for better ones which take into account the 
new facts. He accepts no conclusion as final until it has been fully 
verified not merely by himself but by the group through the testing 
process of discussion. 

There are in addition some mechanics to be mastered by a good dis¬ 
cussant. We may state them as five commandments. (1) Carry your 
full share of the group responsibility in contributing and testing facts 
and ideas. (2) Introduce your opinions in order that they may be tested 
thoroughly by the group, and do not resent their being questioned, as 
though this involved personal affront to you. (3) Listen to others, not 
to disagree with them, but to understand their ideas accurately and 
to see the full significance of their ideas to the discussion. (4) Speak 
up promptly to keep the discussion moving and to introduce new 
phases of the question as the group is ready for them, and particularly 
to steer away from a point concerning which the group has become 
locked in conflict. (5) Remember that the measure of the success of a 
discussion lies not in the brilliance of individual contributions but in 
the progress made by the group as a whole. 
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Parliamentary "Discussion” 

It has become quite customary to describe the debate which takes 
place in a business meeting as “discussion.” This is, of course, inac¬ 
curate and a bit confusing unless one understands this loose usage of 
the term “discussion.” The difference between discussion and debate 
(debate being merely formalized argument) can, however, be clearly 
pointed out by an illustration from the area of parliamentary law. 
There can be no debate in a business meeting unless and until there is 
a motion on the floor. But oftentimes the meeting is faced with a prob¬ 
lem concerning which no one is yet sufficiently informed to be able 
intelligently to formulate a motion. In this situation parlimentary law 
calls for resolving the meeting into a “committee of the whole.” In 
this committee of the whole there can be full and free discussion with¬ 
out any motion having been presented. In fact, the objective is to 
clarify the thinking of the group to the point that a motion can profit¬ 
ably be made. Then this motion is reported back to the business meet¬ 
ing for debate. 

Thus it becomes clear that in the orderly process toward action in a 
democratic society the preliminary step frequently is discussion, during 
which all possible courses of action are examined and evaluated. The 
second step is debate over whether or not to adopt some one of the pos¬ 
sible courses of action. Discussion and debate are two different, but 
progressive steps along the road to democratic action. It is well to bear 
in mind that each has a specialized and limited function. We discuss 
questions. We debate propositions or motions. 

Students who have been referred to handbooks of parliamentary 
law have found the rules manifold and complex. It is necessary to note 
also that each group may have its individual rules of procedure. For 
example, a highly specialized set of rules for procedure has grown up 
in the United States Senate; an even more complicated and quite dif¬ 
ferent set for the House of Representatives; and different sets still for 
each state Legislature, for City Councils, and so on. The average per¬ 
son does not need to acquire mastery of such a complex set of rules. 
For the ordinary purposes of most local clubs, discussion groups, or 
debate societies a few basic principles will suffice. 

It will be particularly helpful to bear in mind the underlying philoso- 
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phies of a democratic group. So long as everything done is in harmony 
with these essential principles there will be no serious violation of de¬ 
tailed rules and forms. (1) The purpose of parliamentary law is to 
facilitate the orderly transaction of the business of the organization. 
(2) This means that the will of the majority must emerge. (3) But 
there must be no violation of the rights of the minority. A hasty ex¬ 
amination of these principles will reveal how they answer more specific 
questions. Any purely delaying tactics will be out of order with the 
first principle. Thus the Chairman will be entirely in order to announce 
an action taken by general consent, if there is no objection, without 
insisting upon the time-consuming details of going through every 
step of having a motion presented and adopted. Since another major 
objective is to accomplish the will of the majority, it will be obvious that 
the Chairman should vote whenever his vote will affect the result. 
Thus he may vote to create a tie, as well as to break one (except on a 
secret ballot vote when he casts his ballot along with all the other 
members) for were he to fail to vote to create the tie, a group would 
predominate which obviously does not constitute a majority. As to the 
rights of a minority, it is to be noted that these are to be protected in 
their “inalienable rights,” to be heard, and to vote (perhaps one should 
add: to have one’s vote counted!). This means that the right of debate 
cannot be denied by less than a two-thirds vote—and this is permitted 
because of the transcendant rule that the will of the majority must 
operate. It would not serve the organization well to permit a little 
minority to keep talking on a motion forever to prevent its passage by 
a decisive majority. If democracy is to have the power to act, and is to 
vest that power in the majority, then it cannot unreasonably be delayed 
even by the jealously guarded right of the minority to be heard. 

In a parliamentary session many problems may be raised and decided 
by majority vote—as many as members wish to present, and time and 
the rules of the group permit. The whole purpose of the elaborate 
system of rules that has been devised may be restated as two-fold: (1) 
to help accomplish quickly and surely the will of the majority, (2) 
while protecting the rights of the minority. Main motions and their 
amendments are the chief means of accomplishing the first purpose; 
the various privileged motions are among the safeguards designed for 
the latter purpose. Any motion that limits the privileges of members 
(such as a motion to limit or close debate) requires a two-thirds major¬ 
ity. Any member who feels personally injured by the proceedings or 
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who fails to understand what is being done may address the chair and 
be heard, either on a point of personal privilege or on a point of infor¬ 
mation. Debate is suspended immediately until the chairman rules 
upon whether the member’s privileges are being abused, or explains 
the procedure so that he clearly understands it. 

For ordinary use, the following information will serve most needs. 
When the chairman announces that the meeting is open for considera¬ 
tion of new business, any member may arise, say, “Mr. Chairman,” 
and be recognized. Then he proposes a motion, in this form: “Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the secretary be authorized to buy a new filing 
cabinet, at a cost not to exceed $10.00.” If another member approves 
of the motion, he arises, is recognized, and says, “Mr. Chairman, I 
second the motion.” The Chairman then declares that the question is 
open for discussion. Members may arise in turn, secure recognition 
from the chair, and (a) support, (b) oppose, or (c) amend the motion. 

Amendments may be made by changing any of the significant parts 
of the motion. For instance, a member may say, “Mr. Chairman, I 
move to amend the motion by striking out the words the secretary , and 
inserting the words, a committee ." Or “. . . by striking out $ 10.00 and 
inserting $ 15 . 00 .” An amendment requires a second, and is then dis¬ 
cussed and voted upon before there is any further discussion of the 
main motion. If the two amendments that have been suggested should 
both be adopted by successive votes, the Chairman would then say, “The 
motion as amended is: a committee should be authorized to buy a 
filing cabinet at a cost not to exceed $15.00. All in favor say ‘Aye.* 
(Pause for votes.) All opposed say, ‘No.’ The ‘Ayes’ have it, and the 
motion is carried.” Then the Chairman announces that the meeting 
is open for further business, and another main motion may be offered. 

The duties of the Chairman are to maintain order and to keep the 
business of the meeting moving fairly and expeditiously. He should 
be completely impartial in giving all members an opportunity to 
express their views. He should help members by rephrasing their 
motions and amendments, if necessary, to get them before the meet¬ 
ing in a form in which they can properly be considered. He should 
see to it that every motion presented is adequately discussed, voted 
upon, and the result of the vote clearly announced. If any member feels 
the Chairman is unfair in a decision, he may rise, be recognized, and 
say, “Mr. Chairman, I appeal from the decision of the Chair.” The 
Chairman must immediately suspend other business to say to the 
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group, “The decision of the Chair has been questioned. All in favor of 
upholding the Chair indicate by saying ‘Aye.’ All opposed vote ‘No.’ 
The decision of the Chair has been upheld (or over-ruled).” 

The rules of parliamentary law are intended to help a meeting 
function smoothly and accomplish its purpose. They should not be 
allowed to confuse members or prevent the will of the majority from 
being achieved. If members do not understand the rules, however, 
some confusion is inevitable. Attempts to conduct a meeting without 
rules inevitably give undue influence to a few dominant members who 
“railroad through” whatever motions they wish without giving the 
opposition a chance. The remedy is to become thoroughly familiar 
with the bare minimum of principles offered here. If you are to parti¬ 
cipate in many parliamentary sessions, secure and study carefully a 
good parliamentary law handbook. Perhaps one of the most usable is 
the inexpensive and convenient little “Handbook of Parliamentary 
Usage,” by F. W. Howe, published by Noble and Noble. 

Panel Discussion 

Sometimes a group must consider problems concerning which the 
members are not well informed. The panel discussion form has been 
designed to meet this situation. The “Town Meeting of the Air” is 
the best-known example. Several experts sit upon the platform and 
discuss a question among themselves, with the audience listening in. 
Usually each of the experts represents a definite point of view toward 
the topic. It is in this respect that the panel may differ radically from 
group discussion; namely, that in the panel each member is definitely 
committed to some solution before the discussion commences. His pur¬ 
pose is to explain and defend his point of view, and to answer objec¬ 
tions to it as they are raised by other members of the panel. Conse¬ 
quently, the panel discussion is in reality an informal style of debate, 
and, as “The Town Meeting of the Air” well illustrates, the opinions 
of the participants ordinarily remain unchanged. 

The panel members in reality are addressing, not one another—as 
they seem to be doing—but the audience listening to them. Their aim 
is to influence the audience to agree with them and to reject the views 
of their opponents. After the panel members have used their allotted 
time, the audience is permitted to ask questions, to raise objections to 
what has been said, or to offer new points of view for consideration by 



Speech also has its social and romantic purposes. In such a situation, aren't 
the mood and attitude of paramount significance? Are words important? 
Do you find a cue here as to the importance of the communicative quality 
and adaptation to the audience? ( Rittase ) 








In these casual conversational situations, what attitudes and personality 
characteristics are revealed in each of these college students? Would their 
speech behavior change if you shuied the members of these various con¬ 
versational groups? 
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the experts. The Chairman, who has presided over the panel dis¬ 
cussion, recognizes members of the audience, receives their questions 
or objections and transmits them to the panel members for answer. 

The panel discussion should end either with (1) a vote by the 
audience upon the question originally presented to the panel for con¬ 
sideration, or (2) a summary by the Chairman of the various points 
of view that have been presented. 

Lecture Forum 

Similar in its basic pattern to the panel discussion is the lecture- 
forum. In this latter form, a speaker, usually an expert invited in from 
outside the group, speaks on a topic and is then questioned by the 
audience. The questioning may develop into a regular group discus¬ 
sion, with free expression of opinion by members of the group, and 
with a definite decision reached concerning the topic. Typically, how¬ 
ever, out of deference to the guest speaker, the discussion is limited to 
questions, and no definite vote is taken. 

Conclusion 

This is an age of discussion. International conferences have been 
held frequently to lay the bases for firmer international cooperation. 
Radio discussion programs have become commonplace. Most busi¬ 
nesses are run with frequent conferences or discussions among the 
managerial staffs. The discussion method is the heart of democracy. 
It is a modern adaptation of the New England Town Meeting. 

Scientific studies have demonstrated that our judgments arrived at 
in discussion groups are, on the whole, superior to our judgments 
arrived at in solitary thinking. Communities and industries have found 
discussion techniques of great assistance in investigating as well as 
determining policies in such areas as delinquency, racial relations, and 
employer-employee relationships. Education has come increasingly 
to utilize the discussion as a situation more favorable to learning, 
psychologically, than the lecture method sometimes proves to be. The 
United States Department of Agriculture has found it increasingly 
effective to utilize the panel discussion technique as a means of intro¬ 
ducing to rural groups new discoveries and improved agricultural 
nethods. Where resistance to new ideas may be high if presented by 
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a lecturer, a readiness to accept and to try things suggested in a dis¬ 
cussion group is much more likely. 

Following World War II discussion has been widely used for its 
therapeutic value in military hospitals, and has been found to be a great 
aid in the reconditioning and retraining of persons who have suffered 
disabilities. When we remember that there were ten times as many 
injuries in accidents right here at home in the United States during 
the time of that war as there were casualties among all our fighting 
forces, we realize that this, too, is a value of discussion of which we shall 
have constant need. The place of discussion may be expected to become 
increasingly important in a society in which man’s social skills, his 
abilities to get along more efficiently and more pleasantly with his 
fellows, are ever taking on higher value. 

The nature of a group and the nature of the problem confronting 
it will determine whether the best form to use is group discussion, 
parliamentary “discussion,” panel discussion, or the lecture-forum. 
Students of public speaking will find special value in practising the 
first two of these forms, which offer the maximum participation by all 
members of the group. 


Exercises 

1. Phrase a question suitable for discussion by your class. Define any 
of its terms that may be ambiguous. Restate the topic in other words, 
to be sure it is readily and generally understandable. Write a brief 
paragraph explaining why you think this topic should be discussed. 
In another paragraph, set forth the basic general principles which 
should serve as standards in discussing the question. Analyze the ques¬ 
tion to discover how many different viewpoints need to be considered. 
Finally, indicate the chief sources of current information on the topic. 
All of this material should be written on not more than two sheets of 
paper, comprising 500 words or less. Hand in the material to your 
instructor. 

2. By class vote, select for group discussion one of the topics described 
in the preceding exercise. With the framer of the topic as Chairman, 
conduct a thirty-minute discussion of the topic. Use the remainder of 
the class hour for criticizing the progress of the discussion. 

3. At the next class session, conduct a second group discussion, 
using another of the questions framed for Exercise 1. Show in what 
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ways the second discussion is superior to the first, and in what ways 
it needs still further improvement 

4. At the next class session, conduct a third group discussion upon 
still another of the topics phrased for Exercise 1. The success of the 
class in conducting this discussion should determine whether these 
discussions need to be continued. There is no point, however, in dis¬ 
continuing the discussion practises until the class shows that it has 
mastered the fundamental techniques. 

5. One parliamentary session may be held, observing merely the 
simple rules set forth in this Chapter. Or, if the instructor chooses, 
additional readings in parliamentary law may be assigned from books 
on reserve in the library, and extended practise sessions conducted 
until the rules have been learned. 

6. Members of the debate team or other advanced students of speech 
may be invited in to the class in public speaking to conduct a panel dis¬ 
cussion. The topic could be one of the current debate questions. Or it 
might be such a question as, “What is good public speaking?” or 
“What are the opportunities for students of speech in extra-curricular 
speech activities?” 

7. If a good public speaker is available, he might be invited to the 
class for a lecture-forum. This would serve the double purpose of 
giving the class practise in the lecture-forum method and of illustrat¬ 
ing good public speaking for purposes of later discussion. The speaker 
should, of course, be informed that his technique will later be analyzed 
and criticized! 

8. The following references may be read for further study of dis¬ 
cussion forms and methods: 

a. Edwin C. Clarke, The Art of Straight Thinking (Appleton, 1929). 

b. Harrison S. Elliott, The Process of Group Thinking (Association 
Press, 1932). 

c. H. L. Ewbank and J. J. Auer, Discussion and Debate (Crofts, 
1941). Especially helpful. 

d. O. Garfield Jones, Senior Manual for Group Leadership with 
Lessons (Appleton-Century, 1934). 

e. J. H. McBurney and K. G. Hance, The Principles and Methods 
of Discussion (Harper, 1939). 

9. The editors of Time newsmagazine have prepared the following 
discussion guide—which we have modified to fit the college classroom. 
This guide may be used as the basis for a speech and discussion 
program. 
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THE U. S. A. 

(The Leader may open the meeting with some such introduction as 
this): 

# # # 

We Americans are part of the greatest nation on earth. We want to 
do everything we can to preserve our great democracy and to provide 
for our children and our children’s children a government and society 
such as our forefathers conceived—a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. 

We are proud to be Americans and we are proud of our American 
ideals and systems. We are ready to defend America with our whole 
strength. 

But what are we defending? Of what component parts is the great 
United States made? What does it stand for? In order to know what 
problems our country faces it is necessary to understand its integration 
—its geography, its government, its economy and its people. 

So first let us look at the United States—the greatest nation on earth. 
• * # 

(The Leader may here call on assigned members for 3-minute talks 
based on articles from the February, 1940, issue of Fortune, as described 
in the attached references.) 

“THE U. S. A.” 

(Talks—approximately 35 minutes) 

(The Leader may then bring this part of the program to an end with 
a summary such as the following) : 

This then is our America, made up of many industries, many peoples, 
and many problems, all drawn together into a great whole. It is great 
not by reason of its area, its population, the diversity of its regions, its 
agriculture or its industry. It is great through their integration. 

Is this the picture of America that each of us has? Do we know how 
we, here in our own home community, form a part of this great coun¬ 
try? Let us draw a self-portrait of ourselves—by questioning ourselves. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Note: Here are questions for discussion at the next class session. 
They are based on the articles from Fortune, reviewed in the talks given 
at the preceding session. 

1. In your opinion what are the character traits of the best type of 
American? Are there many like him? What are the weaknesses most 
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common to Americans? To what extent do you think both strengths 
and weaknesses are due to the size and freedom and native wealth of 
the country in which we have grown up? 

2. In what respects do you think the self-portrait of the American 
people given in the February, 19-10, Fortune Survey would differ 
from a study made today? 

3. Do you think of yourself as a member of the middle class? Do 
you think you had a better chance to get ahead than your parents? 

4. What significant contributions to the world’s welfare have been 
made by America as a whole in the fields of industrial advancement, 
social achievement, artistic expression or moral progress? 

5. What important contributions to American development—in the 
fields of business, science, art, etc.—have been made by Americans of 
foreign birth or origin? 

6. Does the fact that America is such a racial and cultural melting 
pot threaten our national unity in a world at war? How can we meet 
this threat? 

7. Just what contributions have the foreign-born and the children 
of the foreign-born made to the development of your own community? 

8. Do you think we are developing a true American culture distinct 
from the various European and Oriental cultures present in our racial 
backgrounds? If you do, in what ways is it different from old world 
cultures? 

9. In what way does business bring art into your community? Is 
it good art? 

10. What are the chief characteristics of the section of the U. S. to 
which this community belongs? How do they compare with those of 
the other six sections of the U. S.? 

11. What things in general does this community buy from the rest 
of the country? What things does it sell to it? 

12. To what extent do the things we buy and use come from within 
the borders of the U. S.? To what extent must they be imported from 
foreign countries? 

13. To what extent is the present greatness of the U. S. dependent 
upon the industries which have grown up here? What problems has 
the growth of these industries created which we might not otherwise 
have had to face? 

14. Can you think of any cases in your own community where a 
capable industrial manager has been prevented from making needed 
changes by the government—by labor—or by the men who control the 
capital in his business? 
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15. Is American agriculture to your mind now operating on a sound 
basis? 

16. Do you think we will ever be able to take our “30,000,000 dis¬ 
possessed” back into our regular economic life? How? 

17. About how many people in your town would you describe as 
“living outside the American system of free enterprise”? Can any¬ 
thing be done to improve their lot? Why isn’t it being done? 

18. What do you think the unions have done and have failed to do 
for the American worker during the last decade? 

19. If we are to remain a free, united people, what improvements 
must soon be made in education, in the redistribution of wealth, in 
our political life, and in our moral and spiritual life? What steps can 
we take to bring about these improvements ? 

20. Do you think the Constitution our forefathers gave us is inade¬ 
quate to the stresses and strains of today’s political and economic life? 
Or do you think it outlines the form of government still best suited to 
our needs? 

21. How does your local government protect liberty in your com¬ 
munity? Can you think of any recent cases where it has failed to 
protect individual liberty? 


REFERENCES 

U. S. INDUSTRIALIZATION — Fortune, February 1940, page 50 
A measurement of the industrial system by industrial yardsticks. 
It reveals the decade of the thirties as an era of progress and pro¬ 
found change, and suggests that a new era is at hand. 

THE 30000 MANAGERS — Fortune, February 1940, page 58 

They work the control levers of the U. S. industrial machine. They 
find two groups impeding enterprise: Washington and the 
capitalists. 

THE 31000000 WORKERS — Fortune , February 1940, page 64 

They are 31,000,000 strong, and are weak only in their indecision. 
Their prime problem is unionization, whose collective methods 
collide with their inborn individualism. But unionization is also 
their solution. 

THE 32000000 FARMERS — Fortune, February 1940, page 68 

They have uniquely accepted industrialism as part of their lives, 
and are the biggest single slice of the American market. Today 
they want more than tractors; they want capital. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN SALESMAN—Fortune, February 1940, 
page 72 

He has saddled an enormous expense account on the American 
consumer. But he is the catalyst for billions. 

THE CULTURE OF DEMOCRACY-Fortune, February 1940, 
page 76 

The people have it because they make it; because the artists reflect 
it; because business is in it; because the new vehicles have taken 
over the old arts. 

THE U . S. f—Fortune, February 1940, page 88 

An elementary account of the U. S. money system from the coun¬ 
try bank to the U. S. Treasury. 

THE U. S. POLITICAL SYSTEM—Fortune, February 1940, page 90 
The U. S. is governed by 175,000 local governments. They are 
sterner guardians of liberty than the checks and balances of the 
founding fathers. 

THE DISPOSSESSED—Fortune, February 1940, page 94 

All the problems of the U. S. can be reduced to the tragic and un- 
American fact that nearly one-fourth of the people live outside the 
system of free enterprise. 

THE U . 5. FRONTIER—Fortune, February 1940, page 97 

A realistic appraisal of what lies on the frontier today. Also a 
glimpse into the exciting future. 

THE FORTUNE SURVEY-Fortune, February 1940, page 14 

A self-portrait by the people of the U. S. revealing that the Ameri¬ 
can generally regards himself as “middle-class”; would like to 
work for himself; thinks he has a better chance than his father; 
believes in the future; thinks he should pass something on to the 
next generation; and never expects to hire a servant. 
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From conversing to discussing to public speaking there is a natural 
progression. The line of advance is from the kind of speaking you do 
regularly, to that which you do occasionally, and on to the kind you 
have probably seldom done. It develops, too, from the speech that is 
most casual and formless to that which is orderly but still permits you 
to speak up only when you wish, and finally to the platform speech, 
when you are “on your own” before the group. In these respects there 
is a natural progression—a systematic development of insight and 
added skills in speech situations. 

The arts of conversation, discussion, and public speaking have, and 
ought to have, much in common. Certain qualities of speech developed 
by good conversation should carry over into discussion; and many 
qualities of speech developed both in conversation and in discussion 
ought to carry over into effective public speaking. Whatever experi¬ 
ence and training helps you for one type of speaking situation will 
also help you for the others; although, of course, we must realize that 
necessary confidence for easy participation in any one of these speak¬ 
ing situations will come only from specific experience with it. Just be¬ 
cause there may be much in common between swimming and bicycle 
riding, it does not follow that a person may learn to do one by doing 
the other! What you should be interested in achieving is a carry-over 
of conversational qualities and certain attributes of discussion into all 
your speaking whether before an audience of one or of many. This 
chapter will concern itself with how to do just that. 

115 
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What Conversation Has to Contribute 

Let us consider first those qualities of excellent conversation, already 
presented in Chapter 4, which we wish to carry over into our other 
speaking. Then we shall concern ourselves with how to accomplish 
this transfer. 

Seven qualities of conversation are particularly noteworthy. First, 
there is a genuine spirit of communication. The conversationalist whom 
we enjoy puts himself completely into what he is saying. He throws off 
all pretense, all desire to impress, all attempts to be “elegant,” and 
plunges directly into the business of presenting his ideas with a friendly 
and personal sincerity. Obviously this is a quality which will make one 
liked, respected, and enjoyed even in the more formal public speaking 
situations. 

Second, good conversation is marked not only by genuineness, but 
also by directness. It has both physical and mental directness. Con¬ 
versationalists look directly at one another. They speak directly to 
one another. There is no addressing of remarks to the ceiling or the 
floor. On the mental side, good conversationalists seek out and involve 
the interests of the others in the company. This is as desirable in dis¬ 
cussion and formal public speaking as in conversation. 

Third, effective conversation is active, both mentally and physically. 
Conversation may drag and become boring because there is a lack of 
movement of thought, there is a dearth of vital, active ideas. Vital, 
moving ideas naturally manifest themselves in lively and vigorous 
physical expression. This holds true for all forms of speech. 

Fourth, good conversation is facile and uninhibited. It is the product 
of an individual’s full and natural expressiveness. When a conversa¬ 
tionalist warms up to his subject—observe this in your friend—he may 
gesture freely and at times emphatically. He may even get up and 
walk around to give expression to his feelings. His voice too is re¬ 
sponsive to his changes in mood and concern. Rate, pitch, and force 
are varied as even his qualities of voice become in themselves expres¬ 
sive. He is not, of course, conscious of striving to use proper bodily 
action and vocal variety. He merely loses himself in his discussion of 
the topics of conversation. By this we mean that he loses any inhibi¬ 
tions which might otherwise restrain the free expression of his natural 
communicative impulses. For some it is a real achievement to be able 
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to carry over this quality of normal conversation into even as simple 
a speech situation as a classroom recitation. 

Fifth, good conversation is varied. Even where the same subject may 
remain the topic for a long time, varied phases of it are being con¬ 
tinually injected as different individuals are interested primarily from 
a variety of points of view. Were the conversation to be limited to one 
phase of the subject, it might leave several members quite uninterested. 
One who has mastered the art of conversation becomes skilled in 
guiding the group on to the consideration of new phases or new ideas 
at the proper time. Variety is one of the finest attributes of speech. 

Sixth, good conversation is quickly and readily responsive. It adapts 
itself to every change in mood, attitude, or thought of the group par¬ 
ticipating. Audience adaptation is the term used for this quality in the 
public speaking situation. It may be more difficult to accomplish when 
the audience is a thousand instead of one or a dozen, yet certain funda¬ 
mental principles remain the same. Basic always is the speaker’s aware¬ 
ness of his obligation to adapt his manner as well as his words to the 
situation. 

Finally, good conversation is personalized. It is sprinkled liberally 
with personal pronouns like “You,” “I,” and “We.” Its substance is 
composed largely of personal experiences, interests, convictions, am¬ 
bitions, and plans. Usually it arises out of personal concern, for largely 
personal matters, and in decidedly personal ways. When we pay a 
public speaker the high compliment of saying he has a conversational 
manner we mean that he maintains something of that personal rela¬ 
tionship with his audience which prevails in everyday friendly con¬ 
versation. The good speaker is one who likes and respects other people, 
and who makes this fact inescapably evident as he talks to them. 

In the course you are now taking, you are concerned with the task 
of improving your personal use of speech in every type of situation. 
The most important uses to which you may ever put speech—the 
situations which may most largely determine your future—will very 
likely be face-to-face speech situations with an audience of one. Yet 
even these seemingly personal and individual situations (persuading 
someone to give you a job, or an increase in pay, or a promotion) 
frequently are influenced in ways we never fully know by impressions 
we have made before groups. In your classroom situation most of the 
exercise work inevitably must be before the group, and is thus of a 
public speaking nature. Yet we must keep in mind a two-way objeo 
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tive: (1) to carry over into our public speaking the seven characteristics 
of effective conversation just enumerated, and (2) to be aware that all 
the techniques we develop for public speaking have significance for 
the conversational situation as well. 


Developing Conversational Characteristics 

Genuine communication. Communication implies two or more active 
participants. It is a two-way process. It requires a receiver as well as a 
sender. No one would think of picking up the receiver from his tele¬ 
phone and immediately talking into it. We all know that we must 
wait until a proper connection has been established, and the person to 
whom we wish to speak has come to the ’phone at the other end of the 
line. Then, after an exchange of identification and greetings, the talk 
can begin. This is the way it ought to be in delivering a speech. You 
should make certain that your audience is “on the line” before you 
start talking. Then be sure that the audience does not mentally hang 
up the receiver and go away to other interests during the course of the 
speech. 

One helpful device is to think of your speech as a train, by means of 
which you wish to transport your audience to the goal you have chosen 
for your talk. Naturally, you will want your train to be attractive, 
efficient, to start on time, and to run according to schedule. You will 
wish it to be admired and praised. But these things are not ends in 
themselves. They are all merely means of getting the people on your 
train, and of persuading them to stay on until the proposed destina¬ 
tion is reached. If people merely come to the station to admire your 
train, but refuse to ride on it, your purpose has failed. So it is with 
your speech; your primary purpose is to get your audience to enter 
into the train of your ideas, and to stay with it until the goal of your 
speech has been reached. 

Physical and mental directness. If a man stepped up to you on a 
street corner, called you by name, then turned away from you and 
began to talk, you would naturally conclude either that he was a 
maniac or that you had been mistaken in thinking that he had ad¬ 
dressed you in the first place. Yet many speakers treat their audiences 
in just this way. After a word of greeting they turn to look out the 
window, to stare at the floor, or to let their eyes wander along the wall. 
Some have learned the secret (a good one to forget) of fixing their 
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eyes stonily on the back wall, some three or four feet above the heads 
of their audiences. Others may stare directly into the faces of their 
auditors, but with the blank expression you have sometimes discovered 
on the face of a friend who is physically present, but mentally miles 
away. Communicative speaking under these circumstances is impos¬ 
sible. 

Two kinds of directness are demanded of the speaker: one is physi¬ 
cal, the other is mental. Physical directness is achieved by really looking 
at, not merely toward, your audience. Keep your attention centered 
upon your auditors, and they will keep theirs upon you. The ideal is 
to make each individual in your audience feel as Henry George’s 
auditors felt about him, as though he were “trying to take each one of 
them by the coat lapels.” Booker T. Washington had the gift of speak¬ 
ing so that when he addressed an audience of five thousand strangers, 
even those sitting behind pillars in the balcony felt as though the 
speaker were directing his remarks in a special and intimate sense 
directly to them. In working toward this ideal, the beginning speaker 
should first of all be sure that he looks directly at his auditors. Quin¬ 
tilian, the shrewd speech teacher of nineteen hundred years ago, de¬ 
voted much attention to the speaker’s management of his eyes. “The 
eyes are the windows of the soul.” When a speaker is delivering a 
memorized speech, and struggling with his memory, it is almost physi¬ 
cally true that his eyes turn inward, to read the mental scroll which 
contains the speech, rather than outward, to see whether the audience 
is getting on the train. This physical directness is also broken if the 
speaker has to devote part of his attention to notes or to a manuscript 
on which the speech is written out. It is broken completely if the 
speaker shows by nervous twitchings, sloppy posture, and general lack 
of ease that he is so completely concentrated upon himself that he has 
no attention left to direct to his audience. 

Mental directness is achieved by really considering the interests and 
points of view of the audience. Let your auditors realize that you are 
taking their ideas into account in formulating your own. Address 
questions to them. Use such phrases as, “You know from your own 
experience ...“I’m sure it has often occurred to you, too ...,” “You 
and I know ...and “Don’t you think so, too?” Choose topics chiefly 
on the basis of whether you can interest your audience in them. Make 
every suggested topic meet this test: Why would this particular audi¬ 
ence want to hear me discuss this subject at this time? With your sub- 
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ject chosen on this principle and with your speech developed as a 
project in cooperative thinking, you will find it easy to be direct, both 
physically and mentally. 

Woodrow Wilson’s address to a salesmanship conference in Detroit, 
in July, 1916, illustrated the principle of mental directness, as the 
following extract shows: 

I have found that I had a great deal more resistance when I tried 
to help business than when I tried to interfere with it. I have had a 
great deal more resistance of counsel, of special counsel, when I tried 
to alter the things that are established than when I tried to do anything 
else. We call ourselves a liberal nation, whereas as a matter of fact 
we are one of the most conservative nations in the world. If you want 
to make enemies, try to change something. You know why it is. To 
do things today exactly the way you did them yesterday saves thinking. 
It does not cost you anything. You have acquired the habit; you know 
the routine; you do not have to plan anything, and it frightens you 
with a hint of exertion to learn that you will have to do it a different 
way tomorrow. Until I became a college teacher, I used to think that 
the young men were radical, but college boys are the greatest con¬ 
servatives I ever tackled in my life, largely because they have 
associated too much with their fathers. What you have to do with 
them is to take them up upon some visionary height and show them 
the map of the world as it is. Do not let them see their father’s factory. 
Do not let them see their father’s counting house. Let them see the 
great valleys teeming with laborious people. Let them see the great 
struggle of men in realms they never dreamed of. Let them see the 
great emotional power that is in the world, the great ambitions, the 
great hopes, the great fears. Give them some picture of mankind, and 
then their father’s business and every other man’s business will begin 
to fall into place. They will see that it is an item and not the whole 
thing; and they will sometimes see that the item is not properly related 
to the whole, and what they will get interested in will be to relate the 
item to the whole, so that it will form part of the force, and not part 
of the impediment. 

In this passage Wilson was honestly talking to his auditors, rather 
than simply unloading some of his ideas on them. His matter (and 
doubtless his manner, as well) was earnestly exhortative. He was try¬ 
ing hard to exert a real influence over them. And as a result his speech 
was sharply pointed and focused upon their minds. It is this com¬ 
municative intent that gives the beginning speaker his major clue. 
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Not in “rules,” but in really entering into the spirit of the group, is the 
guidance needed to achieve effective directness. 

Animation . The speaker who sounds tired, whose voice drags and 
whose body droops, had much better stop speaking and go home and 
rest. Good speaking is hard work; it requires a great amount of bodily 
energy and mental concentration. The speaker who rests himself while 
he is speaking is certain to tire his audience. As students of speech, we 
can not be too strongly aware of “the narcotic influence of our own 
yawns.” A speaker who is strongly charged with energy will magne¬ 
tize his audience, just as a well-charged magnet draws metal to itself; 
but once the speaker, or the magnet, has “gone dead” his power of 
attraction is lost. 

The speaker’s animation, or his lack of it, is shown in a variety of 
ways. It manifests itself in his eyes: do they droop and shift, avoiding 
the audience as much as possible, or do they flash and sparkle as the 
speaker drives his points home as directly with his eyes as he does 
with his words? It shows itself in his subject matter: is the substance 
of the speech thin, superficial, impersonal, and far removed from the 
experience of the speaker and the audience, or is it vivid, powerful, 
personal, alive, and filled with meaning? It shows itself in the speaker’s 
style: are the sentences monotonous, plodding, dull, and drab, or are 
they alert, varied, intense, and concrete? And, finally, the speaker’s 
animation is evident in his whole attitude toward his audience and 
his speech. Does he show a sense of responsibility not only to inform 
but also to stimulate and interest his auditors? Does he try to bring 
his subject to life, to make it so real for his audience that its full sig¬ 
nificance and meaning are clear? In brief, does he work hard enough 
to keep himself and his subject alive? If he does, he may rest assured 
that whatever other faults he may have, there is little chance that his 
audience will ever find him dull. Of all the causes of poor speaking, 
lack of animation is the most easily remedied; and the remedy is one 
of the most immediate and permanent in effect. Hence the motto of 
the beginning speaker might well be, “Come alive, and keep alive!” 

Some speakers, unfortunately, consider it genteel to conceal carefully 
any enthusiasm which they may feel. This unemotional, plodding type 
of delivery is sometimes stigmatized as “the academic manner.” Per¬ 
haps the only place where it is appropriate is at the conventions of 
scientific bodies, where reports of research completed and conclusions 
reached are presumed to be completely devoid of personal feelings. 
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In any other speaking situation, the speech without animation and 
vitality in the delivery is an insult to the auditors. The speaker’s 
lethargic manner is but an indirect way of saying, “I care too little for 
you people to make any real effort to interest you.” The audience is 
sure to repay this affront with no less evident signs of being bored. 
Good speakers ardently avoid the academic manner. From the piano¬ 
climbing Billy Sunday to Patrick Henry is a long stride, but they were 
alike in the intensity with which they hurled the full force of their 
personalities into their speeches. In one of his addresses to the Kentucky 
legislature, Patrick Henry spoke with such fiery earnestness that when 
a thunderstorm punctuated his remarks the agitated auditors felt he 
had drawn down fire from heaven to enforce his arguments. Other 
speakers, however they may differ from Billy Sunday and Patrick 
Henry, must at least be akin to them in their use of vitality and ani¬ 
mation, if they, too, wish to captivate and hold their audiences. 

Physical and vocal freedom. A moving object always attracts atten¬ 
tion. This is so out in the fields, on the highway, in the sky—and no 
less so on the speaker’s platform. This is one principle upon which 
the speaker can always count to help him gain and hold the audience’s 
attention. Just as surely as he moves his arm, his head, or his whole 
body, the audience’s interest is to an extent renewed. Movement is a 
sign of life, and a speech without action is dead indeed. Movement 
is also valuable for punctuating the speech, and for providing variety 
and emphasis. If you have more than average need for releasing 
physical energy and expressiveness turn immediately to Chapter 9 
for more specific aids. 

The speaker’s voice also reveals his animation, his attitude toward 
his audience, and the intensity of his interest in his subject. The 
aggressive voice is challenging and positive. The assured voice is calm, 
steady, and confident. The uncertain voice is weak, thin, high-pitched; 
it trails off at the ends of sentences. The voice for effective, animated 
speaking is vibrant, forceful, and varied in its rate and pitch. It follows 
the inflectional patterns of good conversational speaking, only to a 
greater degree. A voice that is alive is filled with the excitement and 
enthusiasm which the speaker feels. There are the same differences 
between the voices of an enthusiastic speaker and a plodding speaker 
that there are between a voice that is warmly greeting a real friend and 
one that is perfunctorily addressing a chance acquaintance. The tones 
of the speaker’s voice should be so rich and warm that every member 
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of the audience feels as though he is being addressed as a personal 
friend. Further helpful suggestions on voice will be found in Chapter X. 

Variety . It is a psychological fact that complete attention can be 
maintained for only a very few seconds. Look at a coin, and almost 
immediately your attention shifts from the whole object to the border, 
or lettering, or design. Listen to a speaker, and if he provides variety 
of action, of voice, and of subject matter, you will continue to listen. 
Your attention will shift, but it will shift in relation to the speaker’s 
own changes in posture, voice, and substance. However, if the speaker 
drones along monotonously, with no action at all, or with constant 
repetition of the same gesture, and if his subject matter is all of one 
type, then your attention will shift to something that will stimulate 
your interest through providing variety. Or, if you cannot do this, you 
will find yourself almost irresistibly lulled to sleep. Monotony is in 
fact one of the best sleep inducers that we know. Victims of insomnia 
may count innumerable sheep to lull themselves to sleep. Hypnotists 
use repetition as the chief agent in hypnotizing their subjects. The 
conclusion is inescapable that some speakers would do well to devote 
their talents to hypnotism. Billy Sunday, the famous evangelist, has 
been ridiculed for his practice of tearing up hymn books, clambering 
over the piano, and partially disrobing during the course of his talks. 
But it is undisputed that he did hold his audiences. He never put them 
to sleep. Moreover, when he addressed a group of Princeton under¬ 
graduates, he was sedate and dignified, since to have been otherwise 
would have interfered with his winning the attention of that particular 
kind of audience. 

As has been indicated, there should be variety in voice, in action, 
and in the substance of the speech. No gesture is effective if used 
constantly. No bodily posture ought to be continued for long without 
variation. No voice, however intrinsically pleasant it may be, can hold 
the attention or win the admiration of an audience if it is not varied in 
pitch, rate, and intensity. But these changes of action and voice ought 
not to be artificial or mechanical. They can be genuine only if they 
correspond to changes in the speech itself. There used to be a style of 
preaching in which the minister’s voice would follow an elaborate 
sound pattern from the beginning of the sermon till the end—now 
high-pitched, now low; now forceful, now soft; now rapid, now slow 
—and all without any appreciable relation to what was being said. Such 
an artificial variety as that ought, of course, by all means to be avoided. 
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The speaker should first of all provide himself with a variety of sub¬ 
stance, and then encourage his voice and manner to assist his words 
in making his meaning clear. 

Variety in the subject matter should be of several sorts. There should 
be some generalization, supported by a number of concrete examples. 
Each point should be built up to, supported, and concluded in such 
a way that it stands out distinctly from every other point. Thus, the 
speech resembles a succession of mountain peaks, rather than a flat 
plain. The speaker’s attitude might run the w'hole gamut of infor¬ 
mative, argumentative, impressive, appealing, and entertaining points 
of view. He might vary his mood from pathos to humor, from 
joviality to earnestness. The serious points will stand out more im¬ 
pressively if contrasted at intervals with a little lightness and triviality. 
With such changes as these in the subject matter, it will be simple and 
natural for the speaker’s manner to change and to be in turn conver¬ 
sational, assertive, challenging, appealing, genial, and matter of fact. 

Responsiveness to the audience. One essential element of good speak¬ 
ing is the response of the speaker to his audience. He must respond 
to his audience if he expects it to respond to him. As has been stressed 
earlier, a good speech cannot be a monologue, even though technically 
one person is doing all the speaking. In reality, the audience is con¬ 
tinually expressing its reaction to the speech, in terms which the speaker 
should recognize. Sometimes, though not often, this audience reaction 
takes the form of “heckling.” For instance, when Jeremiah Mason 
was speaking to a Virginia audience, opposing ratification of the 
federal constitution, someone shouted, “Old man, the public notices 
that you are losing your faculties.” Mason immediately shot back, 
“Young man, when you lose yours, nobody will notice it!” It requires 
more than a smart retort to master an audience. Actually, interruptions 
should aid a well-prepared speaker. They permit him to adapt—as he 
does in conversation—to their real thoughts whether these be objections 
or endorsements. 

A more important problem in responsiveness to the audience is 
fitting what is said to the interests and intelligence of the hearers. A 
speaker must watch his audience closely while he is speaking; he must 
always be ready to make any changes in his speech which the audience 
reaction demands. The opportunity to do this is one of the chief ad¬ 
vantages which the speaker has over the writer. Adolf Hitler, in Mein 
Kampf, cited this as the major factor in the speaking campaign with 
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which he built up the Nazi party. The effectiveness of Hitler’s speak¬ 
ing gives special value to his testimony—much as we dislike the evil 
use to which he put his speech skill: 

Our first meetings were distinguished by the fact that there were 
tables covered with leaflets, papers, and pamphlets of every kind. 
But we relied chiefly on the spoken word. And in fact the latter is the 
sole force capable of producing really great revolutions of sentiment, 
for reasons which are psychological. 

An orator receives continuous guidance from his audience, enabling 
him to correct his lecture, since he can measure all the time on the 
countenances of his hearers the extent to which they are successful in 
following his arguments intelligently and whether his words are pro¬ 
ducing the effect he desires, whereas the writer has no acquaintance 
with his readers. Hence he is unable to prepare his sentences with a 
view to addressing a definite crowd of people, sitting in front of his 
eyes, but he is obliged to argue in general terms. 

Supposing that an orator observes that his hearers do not under¬ 
stand him, he will make his explanation so elementary and clear that 
every single one must take it in; if he feels that they are incapable of 
following him, he will build up his ideas carefully and slowly until 
the weakest member has caught up; again, once he senses that they 
seem not to be convinced that he is correct in his arguments, he will 
repeat them over and over again with fresh illustrations and himself 
state their unspoken objections; he will continue thus until the last 
group of the opposition show him by their behaviour and play of 
expression that they have capitulated to his demonstration of the case. 

The advice is excellent, so far as it goes. There remains the necessity 
of adaptation to the moods and attitudes, as well as to the intelligence, 
of the audience. 

A speaker sometimes finds his audience in a gay and jocular mood 
when he wants it to be serious and grave. What can he do? What 
he might do is to attempt to convert the audience at once to his own 
mood. He might begin, “My friends, this is a very serious situation 
confronting us. It is no time for frivolity and gaiety. Let us turn our 
most thoughtful attention to the facts I am about to present.” It is safe 
to say that if the speaker used this type of approach, he would fail 
in his mission. An audience cannot be won from one mood to another 
by a simple request. On the other hand, the speaker might assess the 
situation, sec that his preconceived plan for a serious address would 
not be appropriate, and enter fully into the spirit of the occasion with 
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a light, humorous, entertaining speech. If he follows this second 
course, the speaker will win more favor from his audience; he will be 
applauded, and may gain some renown as a clever speaker who is 
able to “give his audience what it wants.” But will he have been 
successful? In the light of the purpose for which he meant to address 
this audience, he has failed completely. He has not won it over even 
to a consideration, much less to an acceptance, of his views. 

But there remains a third course which the speaker in this situation 
might follow, and it is this third course which offers him his most 
reasonable hope of success. This third plan is the time-honored method 
of compromise. Only it is a type of compromise whereby the speaker 
sacrifices nothing of either his principles or his purpose. He merely 
modifies the method by which he tries to secure the desired result. 
Finding his audience gay when he wants it to be serious, the speaker 
enters at once into the gaiety. He becomes as jovial as his audience is, 
but gradually he turns his jokes into a more serious channel. Before 
his auditors realize what has happened he has led them by impercepti¬ 
ble degrees from their former mood to the mood which he desires. 

This method may appear difficult, but it must be mastered. For it 
is the only one that offers a fair chance of success. When confronted 
by any mood in your audience different from the one you want it to 
have, enter into the spirit of the occasion, and, from the vantage point 
of being right with your hearers, lead them back to the mood you 
would like them to have. If the audience is serious when you desire it to 
be gay, make a few serious remarks on the subject which occupies the 
audience’s attention, then gradually introduce a jovial tone. By your 
own flexibility and ease in shifting from one mood to another, set an 
example for your hearers. Do not merely stand off, so to speak, and 
ask them to come to you. 

Exacdy the same technique should be used when the audience 
differs from you in attitude. If you have to address a group of socialists 
on the advantages of capitalism, racial bigots on the virtue of tolerance, 
pacifists on the values of military preparedness, or children on the 
dangers of eating too many hamburgers, be sure to find some points 
on which you can agree with your audience, and start your speech with, 
a discussion of these points of agreement. Once your auditors have 
discovered what a solid, sensible fellow you are, for believing the 
things they believe in, you will be in an excellent position to lead them 
on to a consideration of the points wherein you disagree with them. 
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Personalized speech. “Names make news.” People are interestd in 
people. Any newspaper reporter learns that the more names he can 
weave into his stories, especially the names of well-known people, the 
more interesting- the stories will be. Beginning speakers need to learn 
the same thing. It may be laid down as a categorical rule that every 
speech should be made just as personal as the circumstances permit. 
Use the personal pronouns “you” and “we” very liberally. Refer fre¬ 
quently to the likes and dislikes of your audience, and use your own 
experience when applicable for illustrative purposes. Whereas practiced 
speakers are often so well aware of the value of this principle that they 
may even overwork it, and appear sometimes to talk more of them¬ 
selves and their families than of their subjects, it seems to be a hard 
principle for beginning speakers to learn to use. 

A typical example of the familiar impersonal speech is one given by 
a girl in a speech class on the difficulties of distributing clothing to 
flood refugees. She selected a vivid title, “Shoe Counter on the Left,” 
but that was the most interesting part of the speech. She gave statistics 
on the number of flood victims, spoke of the total destruction of their 
homes and the loss of their household goods, and remarked on the 
enormous bundles of clothes of assorted types and sizes which had to 
be distributed among them. The speech was rather dull, and the 
audience remained uninterested. One wondered why the subject had 
been chosen. It was only when the speaker was questioned following 
her speech that it was discovered that she had actually served as a 
distributing clerk with the Red Cross in one of the recent flood dis¬ 
asters. As soon as that fact was known, the audience became very 
much interested. Question after question was fired at her, about the 
nature of her work, the reactions of the flood victims, the extent of the 
damage, the care of the refugees, and the plans for repairing the havoc. 
She had in her experience a great reservoir of valuable speech material 
which she had not used, for she was sure that the audience would not 
want to know what she had done, seen, and felt. 

As another instance, a boy spoke on the process of manufacturing 
cans, a subject which seemed wholly inappropriate for the audience 
and the occasion. Only afterwards was it learned that he had spent 
several summers working in a can factory, where he had many experi¬ 
ences with which his talk might have been brightened and given point. 

Such instances could be multiplied almost endlessly. The beginning 
speaker is apt to shy away from the very type of material which will 
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be most certainly effective in interesting his audience. “I was there.” 
“I saw it.” “I had this experience.” “I know from my own observation.” 
These are potent terms, and they should be used as much as they 
reasonably can be. 

Develop the intimate touch. This is a piece of advice around which 
many speakers have built their success. Make the audience feel that 
you are a creature of real flesh and blood, that you are interested in 
them and in problems which are real for them and for you. “You and 
I know . . . ,” “My friends “I have studied the map of your 

state as carefully as any one of you . . . “I know your problems, and 
they have become my problems as well.” These statements are taken 
from addresses made by the most successful speaker of his generation, 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, and they reveal one of the basic 
reasons for his phenomenal success. He was a master of the intimate 
touch. His radio addresses became “fireside chats.” He seemed to slip 
into the very homes of his hearers, and he discussed the most complex 
governmental matters from the point of view of the average family 
man. As one commentator declared, “The New Deal is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, neither more nor less.” The clash of conflicting opinions 
centered primarily around his personality, and only secondarily around 
the issues and acts of his administrations. He succeeded in personaliz¬ 
ing himself and his speeches. 

One does not need to be President in order to master this speech 
device. It is open to every speaker who cares to use it. And every speaker 
will find that his effectiveness increases to the extent that he is able 
to personalize his speech. 


Conclusion 

Generally speaking, there is no better standard for effective speech 
delivery than good conversation. This means that public speaking is 
not something artificial and remote from the average person’s everyday 
experience. Rather, since speech is a social process and is effective only to 
the degree that it is accepted, the best speech is that with which we are 
most familiar. Any attempt to be non-conversational—to be rhetorical, 
oratorical or “elegant”—is likely to arouse the suspicion and distrust 
of an average audience. The best public speaking is unobtrusive in 
its technique. The speaker’s skill is not noticed as such by his audience. 
Yet underneath all of the seeming artlessness is the most careful artis- 
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try—the adaptation to public speech of the principles which have proven 
successful in conversation. In brief summary, this means that the 
effective speaker will be (1) genuinely communicative; (2) direct; 
(3) animated; (4) vocally and physically free; (5) varied; (6) re¬ 
sponsive to the moods and attitudes of his audience; and (7) a master 
of the personalized and intimate touch. 

Exercises 

1. Prepare a five to seven minute speech in which you try to be as 
conversational as possible with your audience. While you are working 
on your speech, consider each one of the seven characteristics of the 
conversational quality, and plan how you will make use of them all 

2. Write a 500-word general critique of all the speeches given by 
the members of your class for this assignment, estimating how well the 
class succeeded in the use of the conversational quality. Cite specific 
examples of conspicuous success or failure in the application of the 
seven characteristics. 

3. Like Antony in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, the speaker should 
desire to be regarded by his auditors as “no orator.” “For I have neither 
wit, nor words, nor worth, action, nor utterance, nor power of speech 
to stir men’s blood,” asserted Antony, while he was in fact tremen¬ 
dously stirring their blood. Read this entire speech, from Act III, scene 
2. It is an excellent example of a speaker first entering into the mood 
of his auditors, in order to draw them into his mood. 

4. The following selections are helpful in their further discussion 
of this problem of using conversational skills and techniques in public 
speaking: 

a. Ruth Klein and W. M. Lamers, “Standards in Public Speaking,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXII (October, 1936), pp. 439-442. 
The authors point out how greatly the delivery of a speech should be 
affected by the subject, and by the type of audience. 

b. Lew Sarett and William T. Foster, Chapter IV, “Directness and 
the Conversational Spirit,” in Basic Principles of Speech, pp. 84-102 
(Houghton MifHin, 1936). This discussion is especially helpful in the 
definite suggestions which are made for achieving directness and 
audience contact. 

c. Henry W. Taft, Chapter VII, “From Conversation to Public 
Speaking,” in Kindred Arts, Conversation and Public Speaking, pp. 
75-82 (Macmillan, 1929). The close relationship between the two kinds 
of speaking is explained and emphasized. 
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5. Read the speech by Bruce Barton on “Which Knew not Joseph. 1 
Does the speech read as though the speaker were conversational anc 
direct? Was he responsive to the moods and attitudes of his audience! 
How did he go about the task of winning his hearers over to his poim 
of view? Make a list of the means by which he personalized his speech 
Did he use sufficient variety in his subject matter? Find instances oi 
variety in substance, in attitude, and in mood. What evidence is there 
in the speech that the speaker earnestly desired to communicate his 
meaning to the audience? Does his speech have the quality of intimacy? 
If so, how is it expressed? 

WHICH KNEW NOT JOSEPH 

by Bruce Barton 

As president of the then Barton, Durstine, and Osborn 
Advertising Company, Mr. Barton delivered this speech 
to the public relations counsels of the electric utilities, at a 
meeting of the National Electric Light Association, in 1923. 

There are two stories—and neither of them is new—which I desire 
to tell you, because they have a direct application to everyone’s business. 
The first concerns a member of my profession, an advertising man, 
who was in the employ of a circus. It was his function to precede the 
circus into various communities, distribute tickets to the editor, put 
up on the barns pictures of the bearded lady and the man-eating snakes, 
and finally to get in touch with the proprietor of some store and 
persuade him to purchase the space on either side of the elephant for 
his advertisement in the parade. 

Coming one day to a crossroads town, our friend found that there 
was only one store. The proprietor did not receive him enthusiastically. 
“Why should I advertise?” he demanded. “I have been here for twenty 
years. There isn’t a man, woman, or child around these parts that 
doesn’t know where I am and what I sell.” The advertising man 
answered very promptly (because in our business if we hesitate we are 
lost), and he said to the proprietor, pointing across the street, “What 
is that building over there?” The proprietor answered, “That is the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” The advertising man said, “How long 
has that been there?” The proprietor said, “Oh, I don’t know; seventy- 
five years probably.” “And yet,” exclaimed the advertising man, “they 
ring the church bell every Sunday morning.” 

My second story has also a religious flavor. It relates to a gentleman 
named Joseph, who is now deceased. 
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Those of you who were brought up on the Bible may have found 
there some account of his very remarkable business career. Those of 
you who have not read that book may have heard of Joseph through 
the works of Rudyard Kipling. 

Said Mr. Kipling: 

Who shall doubt the secret hid 
Under Cheops’ pyramid 
Was that the contractor did 
Cheops out of several millions. 

And that Joseph’s sudden rise 
To comptroller of supplies 
Was a graft of monstrous size 
Worked on Pharaoh’s swart civilians. 

The account of Joseph in the Old Testament is much more complete 
and to his credit. It tells how he left his country under difficulties and, 
coming into a strange country, he arose, through his diligence, to 
become the principal person in the state, second only to the King. Now, 
gentlemen, the Biblical narrative brings us to that point—the point 
where Joseph had public relations with all the other ancient nations, 
while his private relations held all the best-paying jobs—it brings us 
up to the climax of his career and then it hands us an awful jolt. 
Without any words of preparation or explanation, it says bluntly: 

“And Joseph died, and there arose a new king in Egypt which knew 
not Joseph.” 

I submit, gentlemen, that this is one of the most staggering lines 
which has ever been written in a business biography. Here was a man 
so famous that everybody knew him and presto, a few people die, a 
few new ones are born, and nobody knows him. The tide of human 
life has moved on; the king who exalted the friends of Joseph is fol¬ 
lowed by a king who makes them slaves; all the advertising that the 
name “Joseph” had enjoyed in one generation is futile and of no avail, 
because that generation has gone. 

Now, what has all that to do with you? Very much indeed. When 
we gathered in this room this afternoon, there were in this country, 
in bed, sick, several thousand old men. It perhaps is indelicate for me 
to refer to that fact, but it is a fact, and we are grown up and we have 
to face these things. On those old men you gentlemen collectively have 
spent a considerable amount of time and a considerable amount of 
money. It is to be supposed that you have made some impression upon 
them regarding your service and your purposes and your necessities. 
But in this interval, while we have been sitting here, those old men 
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have died and all your time and all your money and whatever you have 
built up in the way of good will in their minds —all your labor and 
investment have passed out with them. 

In the same brief interval, there have been born in this country 
several thousand lusty boys and girls to whom you gentlemen mean 
no more than the Einstein theory. They do not know the difference 
between a Mazda Lamp and a stick of Wrigley’s chewing gum. No¬ 
body has ever told them that Ivory Soap floats or that children cry for 
Castoria, or what sort of soap you ought to use if you want to have a 
skin that people would like to touch. The whole job of giving them 
the information they are going to need in order to form an intelligent 
public opinion and to exercise an intelligent influence in the com¬ 
munity has to be started from the beginning and done over again. 

So the first very simple thing that I would say to you (and it is so 
simple that it seems to me it ought to be said at every convention of 
this kind) is that this business of public relations is a very constant busi¬ 
ness, that the fact that you told your story yesterday should not lead you 
into the delusion of supposing that you have ever told it. There is 
probably no fact in the United States that is easier to impress upon 
people’s minds than that Ivory Soap floats, and yet the manufacturers of 
Ivory Soap think it is not inconsistent or wasteful to spend more than 
a million dollars a year in repeating that truth over and over again. 

Cultivating good will is a day-by-day and hour-by-hour business, 
gentlemen. Every day and every hour the “king” dies and there arises 
a new “king” to whom you and all your works mean absolutely 
nothing. 

Now, the second very simple thing which I might say to you is that 
in your dealings with the public, in what you write and say, you must 
be genuine. 

When I came to New York a great many years ago I had a lot of 
trouble with banks. It was very hard to find any bank that would be 
willing to accept the very paltry weekly deposit that I wanted to make. 
Finally I discovered one which was not as closely guarded as the others, 
and I succeeded for a period of three years in being insulted by the 
teller every Saturday. At the end of three years when I came to draw 
out my money I had an audience with the vice-president who wanted 
personally to insult me. I said to myself, if I live and grow old in 
this town, some day I think I would like to take a crack at this situation. 

And so as the years passed (as they have the habit of doing), and I 
lived and grew old, one day a bank official came in to us and said he 
would like to have us do some advertising for him. I said to this 
banker, “Now you go back to your office and shave off all the side- 
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whiskers that there are in your bank and you take all the high hats 
and carry them out into the back yard of the bank and put them in a 
pile and light a match to the pile and burn them up, because I am 
going to advertise to people that you’re human, and it may be a shock 
to have them come in and find you as you arc.” 

So he went back to his bank and I wrote an advertisement which 
said: 

There is a young man in this town who is looking for a friendly 
bank; a bank where the officers will remember his name and where 
some interest will be shown when he comes in, etc. 

It was very successful. It was too successful. It was so successful that 
we could not control it, and all over the country there broke out a 
perfect epidemic, a kind of measles, of “friendly banks.” Bankers who 
had not smiled since infancy and who never had had or needed an 
electric fan in their offices suddenly sat up and said, “Why, we are 
friendly.” 

Well, our bank dropped out. The competition was too keen. But 
it culminated, I think, in a letter which I saw and which was mailed 
by the president of a really very important bank in a large city. I won’t 
attempt to quote it verbatim, but it was to this effect: 

Dear Customer: As I sit here all alone in my office on Christmas Eve 
thinking of you and how much we love you, I really wish that you 
and every other customer could come in here personally so I could 
give you a good sound kiss. 

Well, that is a trifle exaggerated, but the fact is this—if you don’t 
feel these things you can’t make other people feel them. Emerson said, 
as you will remember, “What you are thunders so loud I cannot hear 
what you say.” Unless there is back of this desire for better public 
relations as a real conviction, a real genuine feeling that you are in 
business as a matter of service, not merely as a matter of advertising 
service—unless there is that, then it is very dangerous, indeed, to at¬ 
tempt to talk to the public. For as sure as you live the public will find 
you out. 

The third very simple thing, and the last thing that I suggest, is this: 
in dealing with the public the great thing is to deal with them simply, 
briefly, and in language that they can understand. 

Two men delivered speeches about sixty years ago at Gettysburg. 
One man was the greatest orator of his day, and he spoke for two 
hours and a half, and probably nobody in the room can remember a 
single word that he said. The other man spoke for considerably less 
than five minutes, and every school child has at some time learned 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and remembers it more or less all his 
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life. Many prayers have been uttered in the world—many long, fine- 
sounding prayers—but the only prayer that any large majority of people 
have ever learned is the Lord’s Prayer, and it is less than two hundred 
words long. The same thing is true of the twenty-third Psalm, and 
there is hardly a Latin word in it. They are short, simple, easily under¬ 
stood words. 

You electric light people have one difficulty. I was in Europe this 
spring, and I rode a great deal in taxicabs. In England I sat in a taxi¬ 
cab and watched the little clock go around in terms of shillings. Then 
I flew over to Amsterdam and watched it go around in terms of 
guilders. Then I went down to Brussels and it went around in terms 
of francs. Then I went to France and it went around in terms of 
francs of a different value. 

I would sit there trying to divide fifteen into one hundred and 
multiply it by seven, and wonder just where I was getting off, and 
I have no doubt now that really I was transported in Europe at a very 
reasonable cost, but because those meters talked to me in terms that 
were unfamiliar 1 never stepped out of a taxicab without having a 
haunting suspicion that probably I had been “gyped.” 

In a degree you suffer like those taxicab men. You come to Mrs. 
Barton and you say, “Buy this washing machine and it will do your 
washing for just a few cents an hour.” She says, “Isn’t that wonder¬ 
ful!” She buys it, and at the end of the month she sits with your bill 
in her hands and she says, “We have run this five hours, and that will 
probably be so-and-so.” Then she opens the bill and finds that she 
has not run it five hours; that she has run it 41 kw. and 11 amp. and 
32 volts, and that the amount is not so-and-so but it is $2.67. 

Well, that is a matter that I suppose you will eventually straighten 
out. 

Asking an advertising; man to talk about advertising at a convention 
like this is a good deal like asking a doctor to talk about health. I have 
listened to many such addresses and they are all about the same. The 
eminent physician says, ‘ Drink plenty of water. Stay outdoors as much 
as you can. Eat good food. Don’t worry. Get eight hours’ sleep. And 
if you have anything the matter with you, call a doctor.” 

So I say to you that there is a certain technique about this matter 
of dealing with the public, and if you have anything seriously the 
matter with you—whether it be a big advertising problem or merely 
a bad letterhead (and some of you have wretched letterheads)—there 
probably is some advertising doctor in your town who has made a 
business of the thing, and it may be worth your while to call him in. 
But in the meantime, and in this very informal and necessarily general 
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talk, I say to you, “Be genuine, be simple, be brief; talk to people in 
language that they understand; and finally, and most of all, be per¬ 
sistent.” You can’t expect to advertise in flush times and live on the 
memory of it when you are hard up. You can’t expect to advertise 
when you are in trouble, or about to be in trouble, and expect to get 
anything in that direction. It is a day-by-day and hour-by-hour business. 
If the money that has been thrown away by people who advertised 
spasmodically was all gathered together it would found and endow 
the most wonderful home in the world for aged advertising men 
and their widows. Don’t throw any more of that money away. If adver¬ 
tising is worth doing at all, it is worth doing all the time. For every 
day, gentlemen, the “king” dies, and there arises a new “king” who 
knows not Joseph. 




SELECTING AND DEVELOPING 
IDEAS 



In a very real sense the problems of speech composition and delivery 
are indissolubly one. While searching for the bare beginnings of an 
idea, the speaker should be thinking in terms of how it will affect his 
audience. And in the actual delivery of the speech, the process of 
organizing and shaping the ideas still continues. In effective speaking 
it is undesirable to shut off in separate compartments the tasks of 
finding a subject, developing and organizing the topic and finally 
delivering the speech. Paradoxically, however, in learning to speak 
it is necessary to analyze and study each of these problems one at a 
time. In this and the following chapters, therefore, you are asked to 
consider separately such problems as how to find a good subject for 
a speech, how to develop and support your topic, how to organize your 
ideas, how to utilize your bodily movements and your voice to best 
effect, and how to phrase your speech. Obviously, each of these con¬ 
siderations is very closely knit to every other one. Because each has to 
be studied separately, you should make all the more earnest an effort 
to integrate them in your own thinking. Through practise all these 
various phases of speaking should come to be unconsciously and auto¬ 
matically correlated so that you seldom if ever think of one of them 
apart from the rest. 

Finding Subjects and Materials 

Whatever subject you may speak about is a highly personal matter. 
It is literally a part of yourself. Announcing your topic is equivalent 
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to saying, “Here is a problem upon which this speaker has meditated 
and gathered information, and upon which he is anxious to express 
his ideas. He asks you to hear what he has to say.” 

The primary source for speech subjects and materials is within — 
in the field of your own interests, experiences, convictions, and desires. 
This is true even for those who have led quiet, secluded lives, and who 
have never been more than fifty miles from home. The best subjects 
are usually those that He nearest to your basic convictions. A descrip¬ 
tion of a week-end camping trip you once took, or of an automobile 
accident you almost had, may be as trivial and superficial as those 
experiences seem when viewed in relation to your major interests. 
On the other hand, your firmly held beliefs and desires—the things you 
dream about and argue for—should provide the subjects for numerous 
talks. 

Have you a hobby which really fascinates you? If so, can you make 
it equally interesting to others? Have you held a job which gave you 
a new insight into some one field of knowledge, or perhaps changed 
your general attitude toward life? How do you react to your parents’ 
or neighbors’ or classmates’ political views? What is your purpose in 
getting a college education? Do you have any ideas on how the world 
might be made a better place? Follow up lines of inquiry similar to 
these, and you will find one abundant source of good speech topics. 

One item in the preceding paragraph may be repeated by way of 
warning in connection with this first source for speech materials. Can 
you ma\e your interests interesting to your audience? We have all 
listened to the speaker who burbles along interminably on a plane of 
“I . . . I . . . I . . .” happy, but remote from his audience in a recital 
of his own exploits and ambitions. You will avoid this pitfall if you 
always keep in mind (1) that a subject to be discussed with an audi¬ 
ence ought not to be trivial and superficial and (2) that you as a 
speaker have assumed the role of a salesman, selling your interest to 
your auditors. Hence you will constantly aim your talk at them, and 
lead them on by successive steps until you have created for them an 
interest as great as your own. 

After looking “within,” look “w ithout.” You should develop what 
journalists call a “nose for news.” Some reporters have a genius for 
seeing interesting elements in the most commonplace happenings. 
Henry Ward Beecher applied this type of genius to his speech prepa¬ 
ration. In the ordinary course of his daily life he found hundreds of 
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Note the facial responsiveness of the fellows as they listen to the one who 
obviously has been making an interesting point in this typically informal 
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suggestions for speech ideas. When he noticed a climbing rose clinging 
to a trellis for support, he used it to illustrate how a weak humanity 
needs its systems of belief to which to cling. One day Beecher stood on 
a street corner in Brooklyn, New York, for several hours, gradually 
building up an impression of what the hurrying crowds of people were 
thinking and feeling, for use in his sermon on “The Voice of the 
People.” His sermons are filled with scores of similar bits of evidence of 
his close observation of everyday life. A “nose for news” will help you 
to seize upon topics of special interest to your particular audience at the 
particular time when you are to speak to it, and to avoid topics barren 
of interest to everyone but yourself. 

Thirdly, you should make it a point to look for speech ideas in your 
course of study. The student who bemoans his lack of speech material 
ought to remind himself that he spends some fifteen hours a week 
listening to lectures or participating in discussions on a broad variety 
of topics. This is a tremendous advantage which few speakers outside 
the classroom possess. With courses in chemistry, psychology, history, 
sociology, literature, engineering, philosophy, and other fields to draw 
from, the student is literally never without the raw materials for 
speeches. Too often he neglects or is unaware of this richly suggestive 
material. Everyone is to some extent like the man who could not see 
the forest for the trees. Some things are just too obvious to be noticed. 

One student, for instance, recently came to his speech class unpre¬ 
pared to deliver an assigned speech, because, as he said, he had had to 
spend the preceding hours preparing for a philosophy test. What an 
opportunity he missed! By selecting some philosophical problem on 
which to speak, he could have studied for his test and prepared for the 
speech at the same time. Similar opportunities await you in all depart¬ 
ments of your college work. Do not hesitate to draw upon your other 
courses. The speech class is a good place to begin that synthesis of the 
whole educational program which educational theorists have long 
desired. Think of your speech preparation as a time when your knowl¬ 
edge of history, psychology, literature, and sociology is all brought 
together and fused. Bring from this union new understanding of old 
problems with which to interest and enlighten your audience. 

Finally, you should supplement your first impressions and ideas 
with as much research as is necessary to make your speech reliable 
and substantial. It would ordinarily be a mistake to go to magazines, 
books, and encyclopedias to find subjects for speeches; but it is an 
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excellent plan to consult them for subject matter after your topic has 
been selected and you have drained the resources of your own mind. 
Your first reaction to many of the subjects which occur to you probably 
is, “I don’t know enough about that to make a speech on it.” Doubtless 
you don’t; for few indeed are the effective speakers who can speak on 
any subject without having gathered special information about it. 

A complete guide to library materials is not needed here; you have 
probably found it provided in other courses. However, you may 
regard the following as a minimum list of the sources for research 
work with which you should become familiar. 

A. Indexes: 

The library card catalogue, the Reader’s Guide , and the Boo\ Review 
Digest. 

B. Standard Reference Worlds: 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
Dictionary of American Biography, World Almanac and Boo ^ of 
Facts, United States Statistical Abstract, Who’s Who in America, 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, an atlas and an unabridged dictionary. 

C. A Selected List of Magazines: 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science „ 
Asia and the Americas, Atlantic, Christian Century, Country Gentle¬ 
man, Current History, Foreign Affairs, Fortune, Harpers, Nation, 
National Geographic, Nation’s Business, New Republic, News Wee\, 
Parents’ Magazine, Saturday Evening Post, Scientific American, Time, 
United States News, Vital Speeches, Yale Review. 

These three lists have been purposely made very brief. They are not 
intended to present an imposing array of references, but to indicate 
some useful sources of speech materials which you will find in your 
library and to which you ought frequently to refer. It may take a little 
time at first to become familiar with these books and magazines, but 
once you have learned what types of material may be found in each, 
they will both save you time and aid you in giving body and substance 
to your speeches. Upon this base of minimum reference materials, you 
may build as large a structure of general reading as you desire. The 
Bible, the great literary masterpieces of all languages and ages, a few 
of the current best sellers, and any books dealing with subjects that 
especially interest you will all prove valuable sources of materials for 
your speeches. As Francis Bacon wisely observed, “Reading maketh a 
full man,” and anyone who undertakes to empty himself upon an audi- 
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ence by means of speech surely owes it to his hearers to be profitably 
full. 


Tests for a Speech Topic 

It is obvious that not all subjects which may occur to you are suited 
for use as speech topics. In order to form an acceptable topic for a 
speech, any subject must meet the following four tests: 

1. The topic must be suited to the speaker. This test involves two 
separate aspects: the topic should be suited to the capabilities—expe¬ 
rience, knowledge, and intelligence—of the speaker; and when prac¬ 
ticable it ought to be suited also to the audience’s concept of what 
the speaker’s capabilities are. In other words, due propriety should be 
observed in the selection of a topic. It is generally a mistake for an 
inexperienced youth to try to solve some world-shaking problem in 
an address delivered to his elders. However, it sometimes happens that 
an audience feels, when the subject is announced, that a speaker has 
ventured beyond his depth, but is won over to a complete respect for 
his views as his speech proceeds. In such a case the topic has been well 
selected. What an audience thinks at the beginning of a speech is 
never so important as what it thinks at the end. 

2. The topic must be suited to the audience. The successful speaker 
chooses a topic to suit the experience, knowledge, and interests of his 
audience. The topic should contain what William James calls “a live 
option.” That is, it should make the audience feel, “This concerns us.” 

3. The topic must be suited to the occasion. The chief element of the 
occasion may be the date—if, for example, it happens to be July 4 
or December 25; or the place—if it is the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
Independence Hall, or a church; or the time—if it is sunrise, mid¬ 
night, or any other significant hour; or the type of meeting—if it is a 
banquet, the intermission of a dance, a football rally, or any other 
meeting that has a special character of its own. Finally, the occasion 
may be characterized primarily by the program itself—if it is chiefly 
musical, or dramatic, or distinguished by a famous guest speaker, or 
devoted to some such special exercise as a dedication, a commemora¬ 
tive service, or a commencement. Any such unusual circumstance will 
in itself largely dictate the type of topic for a speech. 

4. The topic must be suited to the length of time available for the 
speech . The speaker who exceeds the time granted to him is crassly 
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discourteous, to say the least. Yet this is a common fault. On one of 
William Jennings Bryan’s campaign trips, his train stopped for twenty- 
five minutes in a midwestern town. A great crowd of people had 
gathered to hear him speak, and a local politician arose to introduce 
him. The local politico could not forego his opportunity; he spoke 
for twenty of the twenty-five minutes. Bryan put all of the fire and 
enthusiasm he could into his brief time, and as he slipped through the 
fringes of the crowd to catch his train, he heard one auditor say to 
another, “Bryan was pretty good, but the old bald-headed duffer who 
spoke last was better!” But it is not only chairmen making intro¬ 
ductory speeches who steal time that properly belongs to others. Many 
an audience has groaned uneasily as it sees a program of speaking 
that was advertised to last one hour stretching out to two or even 
three. In the popular fancy there is no fault a speaker may have which 
is worse than failure to terminate a speech. 

An Eightfold Plan of Deuelopment 

In trying to satisfy the first requisite for good speaking—having some¬ 
thing worth while to say—the beginning speaker’s commonest error 
is failure to develop his ideas. Many beginning speakers are content 
merely to state the idea, and let it go at that. They wonder what more 
can be done with it. A frequent objection to a topic is, “Oh, but I 
couldn’t talk for five minutes about that.” Let us see. If you have had 
trouble in building up, analyzing, or elaborating the ideas for your 
speeches, you ought to find a solution for your problem in the follow¬ 
ing plan. In brief the plan is this: do not be content with merely 
stating your speech idea. Instead, do the following eight things with it: 

1. Make it clear. 

2. Make it arresting. 

3. Make it significant. 

4. Make it familiar. 

5. Make it convincing. 

6. Make it attractive. 

7. Make it inevitable. 

8. Make it appealing. 

In general these eight steps form a convenient check list by means 
of which the speaker can determine whether he is contributing all that 
he should to the development of his speech ideas. Especially if the 
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speaker seems to “run out of ideas” or if his speeches tend to be thin 
and superficial, the steps here outlined ought to be rigidly adhered to. 
In other words, it may be said of this plan that it offers to all beginning 
speakers for all of their speeches a comprehensive view of what can be 
done in elaboration of their ideas, and it also serves as an aid to their 
judgment in determining just what ought to be done for each individ¬ 
ual speech. For this purpose, you might well refer to it in connection 
with your preparation of every speech throughout the course. 

To ma\e your idea clear, you must first formulate a clear statement 
of it. It is surprising how many speeches wander on from the intro¬ 
duction to the conclusion without ever telling the audience what the 
speaker is talking about. In a few cases, this may result from the fact 
that the idea is so clear to the speaker that he assumes his audience 
must also have it in mind; but in most cases it is because the idea is so 
hazy in the mind of the speaker that he could not give it clear expres¬ 
sion no matter how hard he tried. Hence, the first consideration is: 
be certain that your idea is clear to yourself; next, phrase it clearly for 
your audience. If the idea is complex or completely new to your audi¬ 
ence, it would be well to clarify it further by definition. This is espe¬ 
cially necessary when arguing with an opponent, for it frequently 
happens, after strenuous and heated verbal wrangling, that the pre¬ 
sumably opposing views are seen to be in essential agreement. For this 
reason debaters usually begin with a definition of their terms. There 
is also a sort of personal definition which speakers frequently find 
useful. This is employed when the speaker wishes to say: “Regardless 
of the dictionary meaning of the term, here is what I mean by it, and 
I am using it in this sense in my speech.” 

The use of an illustration or two is likewise an invaluable aid in 
clarification. The term itself comes from a Latin word, illustrare, 
meaning “to shed light, to illuminate.” Following the abstractions of 
the statement and definition, an illustration gives form and substance 
to your idea, and lodges it firmly in the audience’s minds. Whenever 
an audience is puzzled and uncertain as to a speaker’s meaning, a 
“For instance” will always bring expressions of relief and under¬ 
standing. 

Finally, the main idea of your speech should be restated in some¬ 
what different words, but unmistakably with the same meaning, in 
order that it may be nailed down and held firmly in place for the 
consideration of the audience. Using this device in his “fireside chat” 
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of October 12, 1937, the late President Roosevelt said, “I want our 
great democracy to be wise enough to realize that aloofness from war 
is not promoted by unawareness of war. In a world of mutual suspi¬ 
cions, peace must be affirmatively reached for. It cannot just be wished 
for. It cannot just be waited for.” 

To make your idea arresting is a task of the utmost importance. If 
you do not catch the interest and attention of the audience, it is useless 
to go on with your speech. This is well illustrated in radio speaking, 
for prospective listeners easily can and freely do'“tune out” speakers 
who do not seize and command their attention. Similarly, the first 
ingredient in the success of an advertisement, a street-corner sales talk, 
a classroom lecture or a public speech is its power to catch the atten¬ 
tion of the reader, passer-by, or prospective listener. Even when your 
audience is physically seated before you, it can mentally “tune out” your 
speech and give its attention to its private thoughts. For your guidance 
the following devices are suggested. 

First, make your idea striking, different, unusual. Sometimes an 
audience can be shocked into close attentiveness. This method is illus¬ 
trated in a story told about Henry Ward Beecher (and denied by him) 
in which he is represented as starting a sermon on a hot evening in July 
by pulling out a bright bandanna handkerchief, mopping his brow, 
and stating, “It’s hotter than hell!” Then, when he had the shocked 
attention of every member of his audience, he went on to explain that 
that was a remark he had heard made by a man in front of the church, 
but that he meant to demonstrate that hell was even hotter than New 
York in July. Usually the speaker will wish to be striking without 
being shocking, but he should at least figure out some unusual state¬ 
ment of his idea, so that it will pierce through the audience’s shell of 
indifference and inattentiveness. 

Notice how skillfully Charles Stelzle, in a radio address, stated his 
conviction that it is the social duty of employers to pay their employees 
well and to treat them with consideration: “It has been estimated that 
it costs the state and the community, plus the expense to the indi¬ 
vidual’s family, about $10,000 to raise and equip the average laborer for 
his life’s work. And so when a man applies for a job, he’s offering the 
employer a $10,000 machine for which he pays nothing.” 

Second, make your idea personal. Call your auditors’ attention to 
the fact that what you have to say concerns them, individually or as a 
group. It may be stated as a categorical rule that no subject is suitable 
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for a speech which does not bear a personal connection of some kind 
with the audience to be addressed, and that no speaker is worth listen¬ 
ing to who cannot find and use that personal connection. This rule 
was well demonstrated by Rabbi Milton Steinberg in a radio sermon 
on “The Sins of Society”; “We boast that our own lives are free from 
great wrongs. We have not murdered, we assert proudly nor robbed, 
nor lied. No, we have not, most of us, regarded as individuals. And 
yet, to some extent at least our fingers press the trigger of every gun 
fired in warfare; our sinews strike with the blow of every brutalized 
criminal; our hands participate in every act of oppression, and our 
treason is involved in every betrayal of the great ideals of men.” Aim 
your speech at your audience, and you will probably hit it; but if you 
merely aim your speech at a general exposition of your subject, your 
audience will be hit only accidentally if at all. 

Third, make your idea concrete. It is enlightening to watch the 
immediate reaction of a bored audience when a speaker says, “Now let 
me tell you a story.” Notice how Bruce Barton, in the opening sentence 
of his speech, “Which Knew Not Joseph,” delivered to a group of 
business men, employs simultaneously these second and third methods 
of gaining attention: “There are two stories—and neither of them is 
new—which I desire to tell you, because they have a direct application 
to everyone’s business.” Robert Louis Stevenson gave us very nearly 
the last word upon the importance of concreteness when, in “Acs 
Triplex,” he ridiculed the philosophers’ abstract definition of life. 
“. . . philosophy has the honor of laying before us, with modest pride, 
her contribution toward the subject: that life is a Permanent Possibility 
of Sensation. Truly a fine result! A man may very well love beef, or 
hunting, or a woman; but surely, surely, not a Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation! We may be afraid of a precipice, or a dentist, or a large 
enemy with a club, or even an undertaker’s man; but not, certainly, of 
abstract death.” It may be said that abstractness is death for a speech, 
and that concreteness is the breath of life. 

To make your idea significant, it is necessary to show the audience 
that it is worth its while to listen. One common means of doing this 
consists in stressing the importance of your theme. Thus Charles Fox, 
in his speech on King George Ill’s use of corruption to defeat his East 
India Bill, declared, “I never felt so much anxiety; I never addressed 
this House under such a pressure of impending mischief; I never 
trembled so much for public liberty as I do now.” The same device 
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was used by Nathan Straus in urging the need for more housing 
facilities: “Whether we like to face it or not, the fact remains that the 
United States is the most backward country in the civilized world in 
providing decent housing for our people. We have piled up an appalling 
number of slums; we are today confronted by one of the gravest hous¬ 
ing shortages in our history.” 

To maf(e your idea familiar, you will need to associate it with what 
your audience already knows and is interested in. You start with what 
is known, and go from there to what is unknown or unfamiliar. How 
often in describing a stranger do we say, “He is as tall as Uncle Ned, 
has a nose like Aunt Sally, and is as good-natured as Cousin Tom.” 
Adapting this method to speech form, you might make an entrance 
into your audience’s minds by citing facts that are well-known, and at 
the same time arouse interest and curiosity by promising to give these 
familiar facts a new and fresh significance. 

Another method of making your speech idea familiar to your 
audience lies in the use of comparison and contrast. In a speech on the 
English parliamentary system, for instance, you might compare and 
contrast it with the American congressional system. A little boy used 
this method when he described the taste of soda pop by saying, “It 
tastes like when your foot’s asleep.” 

To ma\e your idea convincing, you can use all the resources of logic, 
facts, opinions of authorities, and examples. Ideally, your chief task 
in making your idea convincing should be to demonstrate its truth. 
For this purpose the four methods just listed are your proper tools, and 
they ought to be freely and conscientiously used. But psychologically 
your chief task is to make your idea reasonable . Sometimes this is 
simply a matter of showing that it is true, but this is not always the 
case. Most people are more than a little like the rustic who, seeing a 
giraffe for the first time, exclaimed, “It’s not true!” “There must be a 
catch in it somewhere” is a typical remark when incontrovertible evi¬ 
dence is presented in support of a proposition that violates the audience’s 
sense of reasonableness. Experience indicates that truth and error are 
both rejected when they appear to be unreasonable and are both ac¬ 
cepted when they appear to be reasonable. 

Naturally people differ in their concept of what is reasonable, but in 
general one may define as reasonable that which there appears to be no 
reason to contradict. The speaker who wishes his ideas to be taken as 
reasonable, and therefore convincing, will take care not to run into 
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conflict with the experiences and observations of his auditors. The 
speaker who comes before his auditors announcing that he has just 
discovered facts which prove that their long-cherished beliefs are false, 
is going to be sadly disappointed in their reaction. But the speaker who 
takes account of his audience’s peculiar and illogical beliefs, and so 
phrases his ideas as to seem to supplement and complete rather than 
to contradict them, has every prospect of success. 

One further means of making your ideas appear reasonable and 
hence convincing is to base them upon historical surveys. Show that 
the tendencies of history have culminated in the facts you are pre¬ 
senting. Most people still agree with Patrick Henry’s dictum, “I know 
of no way to judge the future but by the past.” If you are trying to urge 
a new religious concept upon a conservative audience, it will be fatal 
to present it (however logically supported) as your own discovery. The 
chances of success will be much greater if you find historical antecedents 
for it, and fit it in with the beliefs and doctrines that have long been 
established. One characteristic of the radical that gets him his name 
and often makes him disliked and distrusted is his insistence that what 
he is presenting is a new truth, just discovered—a truth much more 
logical than the stupid, narrow, prejudiced beliefs people have hereto¬ 
fore been acting upon. It is only natural for people to resent such an 
approach and to refuse to accept whatever truth might actually exist in 
this new view of the world. 

To ma\e your idea attractive is to make your audience wish to 
accept it. People desire things which are, in some way or other, to their 
advantage. Thus you will find your audience eager to accept your idea 
if you can show that it will gain by doing so. If your speech idea is 
inherendy agreeable, or can be made to appear agreeable to the 
audience, its chance of acceptance is increased a hundredfold. On the 
other hand, unpalatable, unattractive ideas are accepted most reluc- 
tandy, if at all. 

This does not mean that the speaker should present only attractive 
ideas. Audiences often have to be urged to do things which are not, 
superficially at least, to their advantage. In such cases, the speaker’s 
task is to find attraedve features in the proposal. Stringfellow Barr, 
President of St. John’s College, concluded a plea for a return to a well- 
rounded education, by stressing its values for the student: “You will 
learn to distinguish the practical from the theoretical, and you will 
learn in what ways the practical and the theoredcal are always related. 
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You will have received a sound basic education that will fit you to enter 
a professional or technical school, to embark on graduate work, or to 
enter directly a business or public career.” Often the speaker will find 
that he needs to take account in his speech of the costs and disadvan¬ 
tages of the idea he is presenting; but if he wishes to succeed in getting 
it adopted, he should always balance this part of his discussion with 
a description of the advantages accruing from the acceptance of his 
idea. 

To ma\e your idea inevitable* consists in showing that it is the best 
available solution for the problem you have described. “Something must 
be done—and this is the best that can be done.” There are two princi¬ 
pal methods of persuading an audience that your plan is the inevit¬ 
able one. The first was used by President Wilson in his address to the 
Congress on April 2, 1917. This method entails not only a demonstra¬ 
tion of the strong points of your plan but also the proof that all others 
are unsatisfactory. Thus, after picturing the continued violation of 
American rights and the destruction of American lives by agents of the 
German government, Wilson presented three possible courses America 
might follow; but of these alternatives the first two were impossible, 
and the third was inevitable. “. .. armed neutrality, it now appears, is 
impracticable.” And “We will not choose the path of submission and 
suffer the most sacred rights of our nation and our people to be ignored 
or violated.” The challenge of war must be accepted: “The world must 
be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the trusted 
foundations of political liberty.” 

Another method of showing that your idea is inevitable lies in 
demonstrating that it is already fully accepted in some form or forms 
very similar to the one in which you are presenting it. President Roose¬ 
velt used this method when he said, “You and I have heard big manu¬ 
facturers talk about control of production by the farmer as an indefen¬ 
sible ‘economy of scarity.’ And yet these same manufacturers never 
hesitate to shut down their own huge plants, throw men out of work, 
and cut down the purchasing power of whole communities whenever 
they think they must adjust their production to an oversupply of the 
goods they make. When it is their baby who has the measles, they call 
it not ‘an economy of scarcity/ but ‘sound business judgment.* ” 

Strictly speaking, no idea has been made inevitable until the audience 
says, “There is nothing to do but accept it.” This, of course, cannot be 

* For a full development of this method, see Chapter 17. 
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done with all speech ideas. Sometimes there clearly are two choices, 
and you can but show that yours is the better of the two in such and 
such respects. Likewise this method would hardly apply in a speech 
where your sole aim was to entertain or to explain an idea to your 
audience. But where this method can be used, it offers a valuable aid 
to the speaker. 

To ma\e your idea appealing, show what positive good will be 
accomplished by it. One important element in human nature is the 
deep-seated desire to do what is decent, and manly, and proper, even 
though this might involve some sacrifice. In his essay, “The Lantern 
Bearers,” Robert Louis Stevenson makes out a gor»d case for his point 
that even the meanest of men—the miser or the misanthrope—cherishes 
within himself an ideal of high and noble action. Jesus knew that even 
the scribes and Pharisees, the publicans and sinners, possessed this ideal; 
and when he appealed to it, they responded. The speaker who clearly 
shows his audience the moral significance of his ideas is using one 
more method of securing support for them. A fine example of this 
method of development comes from a speech, “Science and Ethics,” by 
Edwin Grant Conklin: 

As scientists we are inheritors of a noble ethical tradition; we arc 
the successors of men who loved truth and justice and their fellowmen 
more than fame or fortune or life itself. The profession of the scientist, 
like that of the educator or the religious teacher, is essentially altruistic 
and should never be prostituted to unethical purposes. To us the in¬ 
estimable privilege is given to add to the store of knowledge, to seek 
truth not only for truth’s sake but also for humanity’s sake, and to 
have a part in the greatest work of all time, namely the further progress 
of the human race through the advancement of both science and ethics. 

A speaker makes his chief contribution to a subject on which he is 
to speak by the manner in which he develops it. Eight methods of 
development are available for his use. He should make his idea clear, 
so that it will be easily and fully understood. He should make it arrest¬ 
ing, so as to attract and hold attention. He should make it significant, 
so that his listeners will feel that the importance of the theme justifies 
their thought and time. He should render the idea familiar, in order 
that the auditors can readily fit it into their established patterns of 
thought. He should make it convincing, both logically and psycho¬ 
logically, so that the audience will be intellectually able and willing to 
accept it. He should make his proposal attractive, showing his listeners 
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what advantages it holds for them, in order that their desires will 
actually aid him in supporting the idea. He should show that the 
acceptance of his idea (if it is controversial) is inevitable. Finally, he 
should enlist the moral sensibilities of his audience by demonstrating 
that his idea is ethically appealing. 

Recording Speech Materials 

In preparing his speeches, every speaker should acquire and cultivate 
the habit of making concise, accurate notes of possible speech materials. 
Write it down, label it, file it away, are three imperatives for the begin¬ 
ning speaker who would facilitate the preparation of his speeches. A 
loose-leaf notebook, preferred by some speakers, is satisfactory if it is 
used for only a brief time or if the bulk of its notations can be kept 
slight. But it has the disadvantage of being hard to index accurately 
because the items as jotted down are not necessarily logically con¬ 
secutive. The general preference, therefore, is for a system of filing cards 
3 x 5 or 4 x 6 inches in size, which, since they may be alphabetically 
arranged, become readily available for immediate reference. 

In recording materials on cards, three precautions ought particularly 
to be observed. First, make your reference to the source of the material 
exact . Include the author’s name, the title of the work quoted, the 
publisher, the page-number, and the date of publication. The value of 
your reference is always determined by the source from which it 
comes; if the source is unknown, its value is highly questionable. 
Second, record the letter or the spirit of the passage with accuracy . If 
you copy the actual words used in your source, be sure to use quotation 
marks. If you paraphrase and summarize a passage, be sure that you 
do not distort its true meaning. If you quote a part of the passage and 
paraphrase the rest, be sure to distinguish between the two sections of 
your note by a careful use of quotation marks. Third, ma\c the ma¬ 
terial you record on each card a single and complete unit . Do not put 
two quotations, even from the same source, on one card; for if you 
do, you will be unable to file them accurately, and so will have difficulty 
in finding them when you want to use them. If you carry over a quota¬ 
tion from one card to another, the cards may become separated, caus¬ 
ing trouble and confusion. In general, strive for brevity and complete¬ 
ness in the references you place on cards. A quotation that is too long 
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to be contained on both sides of a filing card is, ordinarily, too long for 
effective use in a speech. So copy no more than you absolutely need, 
but be sure that your quotation does contain that essential minimum. 

The following two examples will show accepted ways of recording 
material from a book and from a magazine. Note that each card con¬ 
tains a main heading, a sub-heading, and an exact reference to the 
source from which the quotation was taken. The forms illustrated 
should be followed scrupulously and in complete detail. If you save 
a moment by neglecting to copy down your complete reference ma¬ 
terial, you may later use much more time in hunting for the missing 
data. 


Greek Painting Mixing Colors 

“As no oil colors were known in the ancient world, the Greek 
painters either employed some material like white of egg, honey, or 
some gluey substance to hold the colors together for application to 
a dry surface, or they adopted the Egyptian method of mixing colors 
in melted wax and then applying the fluid with brush and palette 
knife to the selected surface.” p. 391. 

James Henry Breasted, The Conquest of Civilization, Harper and 
Bros., edited by Edith Williams Ware, New York, 1938. 


Eugenics The Shortage of Talent 

“In many nations there are doubdess huge untapped reserves of 
talent. But in the United States the rising generation is pretty thor¬ 
oughly searched for certain kinds of ability and the supply does not 
equal the demand. No one can say at present whether the demand 
is likely to be better met in the future. In the next generation it will 
probably not be met, for at present the stupider sections of society 
are breeding faster than the more intelligent in most civilized coun¬ 
tries.” p. 144. 

J. B. S. Haldane, “The Future of Man,” Harper's Monthly Magazine , 
vol. 164, March, 1932. 
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W hat to Record 

In general, it is well to take notes too freely rather than not freely 
enough. There is a tendency to place too much trust in one’s memory. 
When an especially good joke or a particularly vivid story is heard, it 
seems at the time as though it is entrenched in the memory forever. 
But a week later it is forgotten. When you come across anything, of 
any nature, which might be of value to you as a speaker, it is the safest 
plan to write it down and file it away. Failure to do this will cause 
countless twinges of regret for the host of materials that float tantaliz- 
ingly on the fringes of your memory, but cannot be salvaged for use. 
The following are the types of materials which you will want parti¬ 
cularly to record: 

1. Quotations. In your random reading or in your deliberate study 
of a topic, you will find statements made by authorities which you will 
want either to quote or to paraphrase in your speech. The effect will 
be somewhat as if you had actually brought the authority to the plat¬ 
form with you, to have him add his word in support of your point. 
Quotations thus can carry considerable weight, but they should be used 
with caution. The following rules will serve as a useful guide: 

(a) The value of your authority depends upon your audience’s 
respect for his opinions. If your quotation is from a man who is thor¬ 
oughly reliable but wholly unknown to your audience, his authority is 
likely to be discounted. On the other hand, the remarks of a popular 
hero (say an athlete or a motion-picture star) frequently carry more 
influence than his actual expertness would warrant. 

(b) Within the limits of (a), the worth of your authority depends 
upon his competency. An authority may be said to be competent if he 
thoroughly knows his subject and expounds it candidly and accurately. 
His knowledge may be affected by his training, experience, and in¬ 
telligence; his readiness to speak the exact and complete truth may 
depend upon how it will affect his personal welfare. The audience will 
want to know whether the authority has reason to be prejudiced. It 
adds greatly to the speaker’s persuasiveness when it can be shown that 
the authority quoted is a reluctant witness—that it would have been to 
his own advantage to have said the opposite of what he actually did 
say. 

(“Prtinf im M Urtlir ntirtMHnn - 1 ^ 
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audience fully realizes the importance of the witness you have called 
to your aid, and the significance of what he has said. If a quotation is 
not worth emphasizing, it is hardly worth using. A good way to make 
certain that it will be adequately emphasized is to prepare your 
audience for it by dwelling upon the importance of the problem, the 
need for expert advice in solving it, and the high qualifications of the 
expert you are about to quote. After you have read the quotation, it is 
sometimes well to repeat the substance of it in your own words. 

(d) Make your quotations both few and brief. If you have many, 
they begin to seem commonplace. And if a quotation is long, the 
audience is likely to lose interest and become bored. 

2. Summaries of long statements. Sometimes an entire article, a 
chapter of a book, or even the central point of an entire book may be 
summarized upon a card. If something you have just read presents a 
fresh and stimulating point of view, jot down a summary of it; you 
expect to remember it, but you probably won’t. 

3. Statistics. No speech ought to be crowded with figures. The 
audience will not remember them, and will find them dull to listen to. 
On the other hand, many speech ideas cannot be properly supported 
without the use of some statistics. “Automobile accidents are increas¬ 
ing.” The only way to prove it is to cite the actual figures. “War is 
expensive.” Present the statistics showing the actual cost. But although 
they are necessary, statistics ought not to be used indiscriminately. They 
should be carefully selected for their source, date, and representative 
value . It is a truism that though figures don’t lie, liars do figure. Con¬ 
tradictory statistics may be found on many subjects. The reliability of 
a set of figures depends entirely upon its source. For this reason, 
statistics are all but worthless in a speech unless the source is stated. 
In general, the sources of statistics should meet the tests for authority 
that have been listed. Likewise the date of most statistics is of impor¬ 
tance. If your figures deal with conditions in 1928, then be careful not 
to draw conclusions from them as to the state of affairs in 1946. Finally, 
make certain that your figures are truly representative. Do they mean 
what they profess to mean? If you assert that there are five million 
unemployed in the United States, make clear whether those figures 
are based on the number of healthy men between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty who are without any jobs at all, or rather on the number of 
men and women of undetermined ages and states of health who have 
merely indicated that they would like to secure a job—perhaps to 
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replace one which they already have ? If, addressing a group of college 
students on the perils of marriage, you warn that one marriage out of 
six ends in divorce, be fair enough to acknowledge that among col¬ 
lege graduates only one marriage in seventy-five ends in divorce. If 
you cite figures to show that the total number of automobile accidents 
is increasing, point out that the total number of accidents is actually de¬ 
creasing in ratio to the number of automobiles and the amount of 
gasoline consumed. In other words, use statistics truthfully and intelli¬ 
gently, being careful never to distort their meanings. 

4. Your own ideas. A speech should be your own production. It 
ought fundamentally to represent your own thinking. Any material 
from other sources should be subsidiary, should be used merely to 
support and illustrate your own conclusions. You should, therefore, 
make it a habit to search your own mind to its depths before turning 
elsewhere for material. Sometimes a random thought will come to 
you while you are engaged in something far afield from speech prep¬ 
aration. It is a good plan to jot the idea down on a card and file it 
away for future use. Thoughts are too valuable to waste. They are also 
too valuable to be underestimated. Most beginning speakers are dis¬ 
trustful of their own thinking. They are sure that no audience wants 
to know what their ideas are. Perhaps they have actually been warned 
against using such phrases as “I think,” and “It seems to me” in a 
speech. Let it be said at once that no idea is any better than the support 
which is offered for it, and this support is often found in the writings, 
sayings, and experiences of other people. But the idea itself should be 
based upon your own thinking and experience. You may find that your 
ideas are surprisingly good. Emerson noted that “Our own thoughts 
frequently come back to us with an alienated majesty.” When we hear 
our own thoughts expressed by others, they often seem much better 
than when we harbored them ourselves. The beginning speaker must 
learn to find in his own mind the fountain-head for his speech 
materials. 

5. Jo^es. It would seem that jokes are so numerous and so readily 
available in books, magazines, and newspapers that the speaker could 
be prodigal of them. But when he begins to search for a joke which 
will both amuse his audience and illustrate a point he is making, the 
search may be long and fruitless. Good usable jokes are actually so 
scarce that when a speaker finds one he frequently uses it over and 
over, with different audiences, for years. The beginning speaker tends 
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to make far too little use of humor; he fears that his attempted joke 
may “fall flat,” that the audience will laugh at him rather than at his 
jest. But since an audience welcomes and appreciates humor in a 
speech, the speaker who fails to take advantage of this relatively sure 
way of securing a favorable response is doing himself a grave injustice. 
A safe rule is, when you read or hear a good joke, write it down; and 
when you are preparing your speech, plan to insert two or three amus¬ 
ing anecdotes. The sources for jokes are numerous. College Humor, 
Esquire, and The New Yorker are among the current favorites for 
periodical humor. Max Eastman’s The Enjoyment of Laughter and 
Bennett Cerf’s Try and Stop Me ought to be read. For further guidance, 
the Cumulative Bool{ Index, published annually, contains long lists 
of entries under the heading “Humor.” 

6. Illustrative stories. You should not limit yourself to humorous 
stories. In reading the newspapers, you frequently come upon such 
human-interest stories as the following: an old man in California had 
the cornea of one of his eyes removed and grafted onto an eye of a boy 
who was blind; a man about to commit suicide was diverted from his 
purpose when he saw a dog suffering from a broken leg and stopped to 
care for it; 3,000 men applied to a Philadelphia concern in response to 
an advertisement for six unskilled laborers. Such stories are very useful 
indeed. With a large stock of them on file, a speaker can be sure of 
finding at least one item among them that will dramatize and heighten 
the appeal of any speech. 

After the materials are assembled there comes the task of fitting 
them for presentation to an audience. The requirements of the 
audience are, of course, in the center of the speaker’s mind during all 
his work on a speech. The work on organization becomes increasingly 
specific as the time of presentation approaches. 

Limiting and Defining Your Subject 

Probably the most frequent error of the beginner consists in select¬ 
ing speech topics that are too broad. Here are a few subjects upon 
which some students have vainly struggled to deliver five- to eight- 
minute speeches: “The Causes, Kinds, and Cures for Insanity,” 
“Crime,” “The History and Present Status of America’s Foreign 
Policy,” “The New Deal,” “The World in 1975.” Contrast with these 
general subjects the comparative narrowness of the topic upon which 
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Edmund Burke chose to speak for five hours: “The English Parlia¬ 
ment ought to take steps to restore the confidence of the American 
colonies in their mother country.” The conclusion is inevitable that 
Burke could choose a narrow topic because he was exhaustively pre¬ 
pared upon it, and that the preceding broad topics were chosen partly 
at least to obviate the necessity for careful preparation. Surely upon 
such a subject as “Crime” almost anyone might gather together 
enough ideas to compose a five-minute speech. As one student naively 
declared, “I could talk even longer than that!” 

In the selection of a speech subject you should be certain to free 
your mind of any idea that you are only trying to find enough more or 
less closely related words to fill a specified interval of time. Instead, let 
the problem be approached in this fashion: granted only five minutes 
of time, what can be said on the proposed subject that will be both 
interesting and worth while to the audience? In answering that ques¬ 
tion, you might well begin by restating your tentative topic in one 
simple declarative sentence. Convert “Crime” to “America’s Criminal 
Laws Are Too Lax,” or “Poverty Is a Principal Cause of Crime,” or 
“Crime Has Become a Carefully Organized Business.” After your 
selected sentence has been written down so that it can be thoughtfully 
considered, jot down the three or four illustrations or ideas with which 
the topic is to be developed and supported. If these supporting ideas 
appear entirely adequate to establish the topic, and if they can be 
properly presented in the time allowed for the speech, then the topic 
may be considered sufficiently limited. Otherwise it must be further 
narrowed down. 

The process in limiting such a topic as “Crime” is as follows: 

1. Crime in America (eliminating all other countries). 

2. Crime in the present day (eliminating all consideration of previous 
eras). 

3. The causes of crime (eliminating all other aspects of the problem). 

4. Poverty as a principal cause of crime (by eliminating all causes but 
one, a subject suitable for a brief speech is finally secured). 

Any speech student will find the process essential for producing clear- 
cut, purposive speeches. If you have selected the subject “crime,” and 
have narrowed it down to the topic, “Poverty Is a Principal Cause of 
Crime,” then be sure that your topic is precise and definite in your 
own mind. Do not be tempted to stray over into the correlative pro- 
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position that crime is a cause of poverty, or to vent your wrath upon 
those you hold responsible for the existence of poverty, or to argue 
that it is criminal in our government to permit the continuance of 
poverty. Any one of these additional topics might become the basis 
for another five-minute speech; or all of them might perhaps be profit¬ 
ably combined in a speech of thirty or forty minutes. But in the brief 
time allowed for this particular speech there should be no straying 
from the single proposition that “poverty is a principal cause of crime.” 
If that statement is adequately illustrated and supported, it will leave 
no time for additional random observations. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick frequently began the preparation of his 
sermons by deciding upon a number of specific individuals in his con¬ 
gregation who needed his help, and then cast about in his mind for 
the most beneficial thing he could say to them. In other words, he first 
selected a goal, then determined on a speech subject which would en¬ 
able him to accomplish it. His practice deserves to be strongly recom¬ 
mended. The topic should be “pointed” in such a way that the speaker 
can see clearly what it is that he must do with it. Only when this is 
done will the fog roll away and the outline of the speech clearly 
emerge. Can one, for instance, speak upon such a subject as “Woman 
Suffrage,” or even “The History of Woman Suffrage in America”? 
Possibly. It has been done. But the result is likely to be a random and 
pointless collection of anecdotes and facts. It is much better to select 
such a “pointed” aspect of the subject as “Woman in a Man-Made 
World.” Then, of course, the material to be used should be carefully 
selected to bear out the implied point of the topic. 

Phrasing aTitle 

With all due deference to Shakespeare, a rose by any other name 
would not smell as sweet. Skunk cabbage has just as attractive a blos¬ 
som as many flowers cultivated in our gardens, and its odor could be 
eliminated just as completely as that of marigolds has been; but the 
accident of its name is sufficient to bar it from cultivation. Indeed, the 
value of mere names is so well recognized commercially that motion 
picture stars carefully select professional names for their glamorous 
appeal and manufacturers conduct contests to discover attractive 
names for their products. When such names as Koda\ and Frigidaire 
have been publicized they have proved invaluable in helping to sell 
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the articles which they designate. It is just as true of speeches that 
a good name is an invaluable asset. 

A good title will aid in giving point and definiteness to the speech 
subject. It should have the following characteristics: 

1. It should be short. “The Eventual Advantage to the United States 
of Having a Virtual Monopoly of Helium Gas” is not a good title; 
“Airships Unlimited” is better. 

2. It should be suggestive. A good title ought to arouse curiosity, 
not satisfy it. “The Wheel Turns” is a title which suggests a dynamic 
speech without revealing what the precise subject is to be. Hence, it 
attracts attention. “The Barren Tree,” “The Man More Stubborn than 
His Mules,” and “Afoot in Paradise” are other examples of good 
suggestive titles. A normal audience is eager to discover the contents 
of a speech that has been so labeled. On the other hand, some titles are 
so literal and matter-of-fact as to stifle curiosity and dissipate interest. 
A few of this type are “Why Fraternities Should Be Abolished,” 
“Advantages of an Elective Curriculum,” “The Law as a Profession,” 
and “How to Make Cane-Bottom Chairs.” Avoid them as you would 
poison, for such titles are poison of a sort, which paralyzes the audience 
with incipient boredom. 

3. It should be vivid. “Two Years in Hell,” “He Who Gets Slapped,” 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” and “Around the World 
on One Leg” are titles which enter at once into the imagination, and 
suggest vigorous, colorful, animated speeches. Such a title as “The 
Ratio of Hospitalization in an Industrial Community to the Average 
Length of Employment” does not meet this requirement. Such a title 
almost inevitably leads an audience to expect a stoop-shouldered 
speaker who mumbles incoherently through the dull pages of a manu¬ 
script. Give your topic a title that is alive! 

4. It should be appropriate. If a minister announced his forthcom¬ 
ing sermon as “Skating on the Brink of Hell,” most congregations 
would be shocked. “The Ten Greatest Thinkers in History” is a 
fitting title for an evening lecture, but would appear overly formidable 
for a talk to a luncheon club. The beginning speaker ought normally 
to avoid titles which seem to promise more than he can be expected 
to perform, such as “An Evaluation of the World’s Leading Philoso¬ 
phies” or “The Principles of Aesthetics Discussed in Terms of Litera¬ 
ture, Music, and Art.” Any title is likely to be appropriate if it is not 
“smart-alecky,” if it is not intended to shock, if it promises no more 
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than the speaker can perform, and if it meets the qualifications of 
brevity, suggestiveness, and vividness. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has discussed some of the preliminary aspects of speech 
composition. First it is necessary to find an idea that seems vital to the 
speaker, and is appropriate to the audience, the occasion, and the time 
limit. Then, the speaker needs to consider what kinds of development 
he should give his idea. The next stage is to gather materials to make 
possible the desired development. Finally, the idea should be clearly 
defined and limited, and a title should be phrased. The next chapter 
will continue this same process one step further by pointing out how 
the assembled materials should be organized. 

Exercises 

1. Phrase an idea you would like to discuss with your speech-class 
audience. Be prepared to show how it meets the four tests for a good 
topic. Which of the eight types of development are you giving it? 
Why? How? Devise an attractive and appropriate title. Prepare to 
deliver the talk as assigned by your instructor. 

2. Suggest how each one of the eight methods of development may 
be applied to the following ideas for speeches: 

a. Our school ought not to engage in the current practice of com¬ 
mercializing athletics. 

b. Participation in some kind of athletic contest by every able-bodied 
student ought to be encouraged. 

c. College courses should be so organized as to keep the students at 
work for eight hours a day, five days a week, and to leave the rest of 
their time free for social and extracurricular activities. 

d. The social graces, charm, etiquette, and personality development, 
ought to be taught in the colleges. 

e. The way to disarm is to disarm. 

f. Excessive drinking by students on or off the campus should be 
strongly condemned by student opinion. 

g. The death penalty for any crime whatsoever should be abolished. 

h. The student who works his way through college misses many of 
the best educational opportunities offered by college life. 

i. Salesmanship is a vocational opportunity which college students 
ought not to overlook. 
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j. College graduates shut themselves off from many worth-while 
vocations by insisting upon white-collar jobs. 

k. Stunt flying is an evil which the aviation industry should dis¬ 
courage by every available means. 

3. In the following poem, E. E. Cummings, by implication at least, 
criticizes the typical patriotic orator for not having anything of impor¬ 
tance to say about his subject. What would you say is the central idea 
the orator is trying to express ? Give this idea a definite form, and then 
develop it according to each of the eight steps. 

Next to of course God America I 

“Next to of course god america i 
love you land of the pilgrims and so forth oh 
say can you see by the dawn’s early my 
country ’tis of centuries come and go 
and are no more what of it we should worry 
in every language even deafanddumb 
thy sons acclaim thy glorious name by gorry 
by jingo by gee by gosh by gum 
why talk of beauty what could be more beaut¬ 
iful than these heroic happy dead 
who rushed like lions to the roaring slaughter 
they did not stop to think they died instead 
then shall the voices of liberty be mute?” 

He spoke. And drank rapidly a glass of water. 

4. Listen to a speech outside of the classroom and write a 250-300 
word criticism of it, answering the following questions: 

a. Was the topic suited to the capabilities of the speaker, the interests 
of the audience, the nature of the occasion, and the length of the 
speech? 

b. Did the speaker’s development of his topic indicate that he was 
intimately acquainted with his subject, or had he merely “read up on 
it” for the speech ? 

c. Did the speaker discuss his topic with enthusiastic interest? If not, 
what made you reach that conclusion? If he did discuss his topic with 
enthusiastic interest, how did he show it? 

d. Why was, or was not, the title a good one for his speech ? Suggest 
an alternative title which you think would be just as good as or better 
than the one he used. 

5. Write a 300-word statement indicating your judgment of the value 
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of your experience and range of knowledge as a source of interesting 
speech subjects. Make this statement sufficiently autobiographical to 
indicate rather fully the extent of your experiences and reading from 
which good speech subjects and material can profitably be drawn. If 
your self-analysis reveals a background that has little in it of value for 
speech-making, what positive suggestions can you make for enriching 
your store of experience and reading? 

6. The following references are suggested as valuable for supple¬ 
mentary reading: 

a. William Norwood Brigance, Chapter II, “The Speaker’s Personal 
Problems,” in Speech Composition (Crofts, 1937). This is an excellent 
discussion of the problems of selecting and developing speech subjects. 

b. C. Harold King, “The ‘Hobby’ Speech,” The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XXI (June, 1935), pp. 370-373. This exceedingly practical 
essay suggests the advantages and the methods of drawing on the stu¬ 
dents’ ordinary experience for speech subjects and materials. 

c. Alan H. Monroe, Chapter VI, “Supporting Main Points,” in 
Principles and Types of Speech (Scott, Foresman, 1935). Some of the 
means of developing ideas are explained and illustrated. 

d. H. W. Robbins and R. T. Oliver, Developing Ideas for Essays 
and Speeches (Longmans, Green, 1942)—especially Chapter II, “Ques¬ 
tioning Ideas.” 

e. Vincent Sheean, “The Modern Gothic,” from Personal History 
(Doubleday, Doran). This essay tells how one college student was 
awakened to the values of hard study. It should suggest methods by 
which you can utilize your own college experiences for speeches. 

f. James Thurber, “University Days,” from My Life and Hard Times 
(Harper). This interesting essay is an illustration of how a contempor¬ 
ary humorist drew upon his college experiences for literary material. 
Could the same type of material be developed into a speech? 




ORGANIZING THE SPEECH 



The raw materials you have gathered do not make a speech, any more 
than a group of promising young athletes make a football team. 
Organization is the basis of success in getting the maximum value 
out of the good ideas you have assembled. When you know just what 
you are going to do, and how you are going to do it, the job of organi¬ 
zation is about completed. There is nothing unduly technical or 
esoteric about it. All that is really required is clear thinking in terms 
of the effect you wish to produce on your audience with your ideas. 
Organizing is a synonym for aiming . You arrange your ideas in such 
a sequence that they will be aimed directly at the function each of 
them has to achieve. 

Analyzing the problem of organization reveals that you must first 
select the main ideas by which your theme is to be supported. Then 
you must determine the kind of introduction and conclusion that will 
most effectively accomplish the always difficult tasks of starting and 
stopping a speech. Finally, you should learn enough about outlining 
to enable you to make efficient use of that handy tool of organization. 

The Theme and Main Ideas 

The purpose for which a speech is given requires the establishment 
of a theme or central idea. The theme is the dominant idea the speaker 
wants to leave in the mind of the audience. The main ideas are the 
proof or amplification by which it is supported. If your subject, for 
instance, is “Education for Life,” your theme might be, “Education 
should be completely practical.” For this theme you might develop as 
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main ideas: (1) education should be fitted to the needs of every indi 
vidual student; (2) education should deal with the present, rathci 
than with the past; and (3) education should be closely geared to th< 
demands of the society into which students will be graduating. 

Fundamental in the preparation of any speech is an early and 
precise formulation of the theme. No speech can be developed except 
in terms of what dominant impression the speaker wishes to create. 
This objective determines everything else that is done: choice and 
development of the main ideas, their purposive organization, and 
their communicative delivery. Very early in the process of gathering 
materials for a speech, you should write down in one definite sentence 
exactly what you want that speech to do to the audience you will 
address. To fail to do this is to fail in the very essence of communica¬ 
tive speaking. All that could result without a precise theme would be 
an artificial process of playing a game with words—a getting together 
of “enough to say to fill five minutes of time.” 

With the theme formulated, four rules should be carefully con¬ 
sidered concerning the choice and development of the main ideas: 

1. The main ideas should be few. 

2. They should stand out clearly and emphatically. 

3. They should be adequate to support the theme. 

4. They should be arranged in the order most effective for your 
audience. 

One of the commonest errors made by beginning speakers is to 
incorporate too many main ideas in their speeches. This is likely to 
result from incomplete thinking, in which there is no discrimination 
between main and subordinate ideas. The speaker has two kinds of 
material in the body of his speech: one consists of the main points by 
which he wishes to establish his theme; the other is made up of the 
evidence, pleas, and illustrative material by means of which he seeks 
to win acceptance for his main ideas. If this distinction is kept clearly in 
mind, and if the speaker still finds that he has half a dozen or more 
main ideas for a brief speech, he should do one of two things: either 
further delimit his subject, or rephrase the ideas to make them fewer 
and more inclusive. For instance, let us assume that two speakers have 
chosen “America’s Foreign Policy” as a topic and “Our foreign policy 
has made us a great nation” as a theme. One of them selects the 
following main ideas upon which to base the body of his speech: 
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1. To maintain the prestige of the United States. 

2. To protect American citizens and property abroad. 

3. To keep out of European entanglements. 

4. To promote trade with foreign nations. 

5. To maintain a sphere of influence on the American continents. 

6. To encourage the maintenance of world peace. 

7. To discourage the flouting of international law, treaties, and the 
rights of small nations. 

8. To lead the way in the establishment of agencies for arbitration 
and other peaceful means of settling international disputes. 

There is some overlapping among these ideas, but each one might 
legitimately be developed as a separate point. However, to do so would 
require a great mass of specific examples, historical surveys, quotations 
from recognized authorities, statistics, and other facts which would 
require a minimum of an hour and probably much more time than 
that for adequate development. And when the speaker had completed 
his task, it would have become necessary for his auditors to keep eight 
separate points in mind if they were to remember the essence of his 
speech. Consequently it would doubtless fail to have very much cumu- 
lative effect. 

The other speaker has much these same points in mind. However, 
he realizes the limitations of an audience, and decides to phrase his 
ideas differently. Most of the points discussed by the first speaker he 
includes in his phrasing of the following two main ideas, which can 
be established in relatively much briefer time, and which will be com¬ 
paratively easy for an audience to comprehend. 

The aims of America’s Foreign Policy are: 

1. To promote and protect the interests of American citizens in their 
dealings with foreign countries. 

2. To exercise a discreet and noncommittal influence for world peace 
and international morality. 

It is impossible to make a hard and fast rule as to exactly how many 
main ideas a speech ought to have. It is safe to say that for a speech 
ranging from five or ten minutes up to twenty-five or thirty, if the 
speaker has more than three main ideas, he should carefully consider 
whether the number could not be reduced. So far as the number of 
main ideas is concerned, it is well to take Mark Twain’s advice: “Put 
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all of your eggs in one basket, and then watch that basket.” Concen¬ 
trate your efforts on one or two or three ideas and the chances of 
success are much greater than if you diffuse them over seven or eight. 
Harry Overstreet has pointed out that “the power of an idea depends 
upon two things: (1) the swiftness and clarity with which it is re¬ 
ceived; (2) the ease with which it is recalled.” A small number of main 
ideas briefly stated has a better chance of being powerful. 

It is also essential that each main idea should be built up and em¬ 
phasized. There should be as many climaxes in the speech as there are 
main ideas. The audience should be aware of the successive stages or 
movements in the speech as each idea in turn is stated, as its impor¬ 
tance is shown, as it is established, and as it is applied to achieving the 
speaker’s purpose. Then there should be a definite transition to the 
next main idea, at which point the whole process is repeated. Thus the 
speech resembles a succession of mountain peaks each higher than 
the one before, rather than a flat, monotonous plain. 

Thirdly, the speaker should rigidly examine his main ideas to see 
whether they are adequate to establish his main contention or purpose. 
If it is shown conclusively that each of his main ideas is true, does it 
inevitably follow that his main contention must therefore be accepted? 
And is there evidence enough to insure the acceptance of each of the 
main ideas? In other words, is the gun loaded with a charge that is 
big enough to bring down the game? A speaker who advances to the 
platform with inadequate ammunition has lost his battle before it is 
begun. The basis on which the preparation of any speech must rest 
is an adequate supply of facts. 

Finally, after the ideas have been carefully selected, emphatically 
phrased, and adequately supported, they should be arranged in the 
most effective order. This might be in the order of their acceptability to 
the audience, beginning with the most acceptable, so that the audience 
will be in an agreeable, affirmative state of mind by the time the con¬ 
troversial portions of the speech are reached. Or the order might be 
climactic, building up from the least to the most important. However, 
if this plan is used, the audience must be aware of the “build up,” and 
its attention should be firmly focused upon the approaching climax. 
Some speakers, in order to take advantage of the fact that audiences are 
most attentive at the beginning and at the end of a speech, place their 
most important ideas in these two positions, with the less significant 
material in between. 
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The Introduction 

After you have decided what theme you wish to establish and what 
main ideas you must develop in order to establish it, you face the prob¬ 
lem of how to introduce the subject effectively. Ignoring abnormal 
situations that you will seldom if ever encounter, you may take for 
granted certain conditions. 

1. Your audience will be friendly toward you. In your speech class 
you have the advantage of a sympathetic group, for everyone is “in 
the same boat.” Outside the classroom you will seldom give a speech 
except upon specific invitation. Either the audience wants to hear you 
as a person, or it wants to hear a discussion of your topic. In either case, 
the initial response is friendly. 

Your job as a speaker is to repay this sympathetic interest in kind. 
Make it apparent in your opening sentences that you have a genuine 
desire to do something for your audience. Only the conceited boor 
repays friendly interest by talking about himself. Start your speech, 
then, by telling the audience why you think they will be interested in 
your topic. Show how it affects them. Indicate at once that your whole 
preparation of the speech has been audience-centered. 

2. Your audience will be curious about your purpose. They will 
want to know what you intend to accomplish in the five minutes at 
your disposal. The speaker who fails to make his purpose immediately 
apparent confuses his audience. Much humor fails because the speaker 
gives his audience no cue that his intention is merely to amuse them. 
A persuasive speech may not register because the speaker does not 
make his goal clear early enough. A good rule for the introduction is 
to make perfectly apparent to the audience precisely what you expect 
them to get from the speech—unless, of course, you happen to be 
facing a hostile audience from which you may wish to conceal for a 
time your full purpose. 

3. Your audience will have interests that distract their attention from 
your speech. Perhaps the previous speech has made sufficient impres¬ 
sion to keep their minds centered upon it. Some of them may have 
speeches to give after you are through. Others may have tests to take 
later in the day. Still others may have a large share of their minds 
occupied with wondering whether a postman will bring them an 
expected letter. Or the attention may be distracted by whispering mem- 
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bcrs of the audience, or by an approaching lunch hour, or by outside 
noise. It is unwise for any speaker to take for granted an eager atten¬ 
tiveness on the part of any audience. This is not to deny what we have 
just said about the general friendliness and curiosity of the audience. 
It is only to take proper account of the fact that contrary tendencies 
also operate to weaken their effect. A speaker must always be ready to 
accept the primary responsibility for capturing and holding the atten¬ 
tion of his audience. To accomplish this, several types of introductions 
may be specified. 

Vital appeal. In the long run, no other method will prove so depend¬ 
able as a clear indication to the audience that what you have to say is 
of vital importance to them. 

Humor. The experience of many speakers with many audiences has 
proved the value of humor in catching attention. Popular lecturers 
would hardly know how to get started without it. Beginning speakers 
may well profit by their experience. 

Conflict, suspense, or paradox. A challenge, a question, or a start¬ 
ling statement will get attention. Good-humored denunciation of an 
audience may serve, such as, “We college students have a lot of half- 
baked ideas. I'm going to talk to you about one of the worst of them.” 

Personal appeal. A speaker may capture attention by revealing his 
own special authority for speaking on his topic—as, for instance, the 
statement that he is going to discuss his impressions of a summer spent 
in Russia. Another means of personalizing the speech is to show some 
special relation between the speaker and his audience. He may say, 
“As a Southerner, I’ve been especially interested in several attitudes 
I’ve found among you folks here in the North.” Whenever the discus¬ 
sion is set squarely upon a personal plane, interest is very likely to result. 

A. Your audience will normally be uninformed about your special 
qualifications for discussing the topic. Beginning speakers often 
make the mistake of keeping secret the sources of their information. 
They neglect to tell their audience of the books or magazine articles 
they have read in preparation for the speech, or of the experience 
upon which it is based. Anyone knows that a 5-minute speech is of 
necessity based upon some source of information—even if it is only 
the speaker’s imagination. One way to build confidence and establish 
a sound basis for acceptance of what you have to say is to start your 
speech by showing your audience the authority you have for the state¬ 
ments you are about to make. 
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5. Your audience will know less about the subject than you do. This 
is the only reason you have for discussing it. Taking their relative 
ignorance into account, you may have to explain some of the terms 
you need to use. In a speech on sail-boating, for instance, you may find 
it highly desirable to make clear in the introduction the names and 
functions of certain parts of the boat. You should realize, too, that less 
information means less interest. The greater spread there is between 
what you know and what your audience knows about your topic, the 
more certain it is that you will have to take special care to engage their 
interest in the subject. 


The Conclusion 

Fundamentally there is but one aim for any conclusion—to bring 
the various threads of the speech together in one final effort to accom¬ 
plish the speaker’s purpose. It is not enough for the speaker merely to 
finish his discussion and stop. It is far worse for him to struggle to a 
weak conclusion with some such statement as, “I guess that’s all I have 
to say, so I’ll quit.” The body of the speech should be definitely rounded 
off, so that the audience realizes it is finished. This can be done by 
introducing the last point with “finally” or “lastly,” or in some other 
explicit manner. Then, with the discussion ended, the speaker ought to 
give the audience some indication that he is starting his conclusion. 
This might be done verbally, by saying, “In conclusion,” or something 
similar, or it might be indicated by the speaker’s manner. It is of value 
to the speaker to let his audience know when his conclusion is reached, 
for no matter how much the interest has lagged most auditors will 
give close attention to the concluding remarks. They hope that in 
them they will find the chief point and substance of the speech. Thus 
the speaker has an excellent opportunity finally to achieve his purpose, 
if he has failed to do so in the body of his speech. 

If the conclusion has but one aim, there are many means by which 
this aim may be accomplished. Some of the principal ones are briefly 
described and illustrated. 

1. Summary. A simple summary of the speaker’s main ideas is often 
helpful. It serves to concentrate the whole weight of his speech in 
small compass, and thus brings it all to bear upon the audience at once. 
If the audience has held out against each point when presented singly, 
it may capitulate when confronted with them all together. The sum- 
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mary has the further considerable advantage of aiding the audience to 
remember the salient points of the speech. 

2. An abstract of the speech. This is an epitome or miniature repro¬ 
duction of the speech. It contains not only a restatement of the main 
ideas, as does the summary, but it clothes them with the same sort of 
appeals and illustrations that the body of the speech contains. Without 
being an obvious recapitulation, it is a precis in which not only the 
ideas but their emotional color and flavoring as well are presented. It is 
this method which was used by W. J. Cameron for the conclusion of his 
radio address, “A Shorter Work Day,” on December 2, 1934: 

This country is overflowing with work waiting to be done. Its entire 
equipment has become obsolete in the last five years and will have to be 
replaced. Everything is out of date. Financial scavengers who utilize 
the depression to seize distressed property are simply collecting the 
refuse of a bygone age. America is all to be rebuilt! The work is waiting 
—the men are waiting—what keeps them apart? Now, one social 
improvement always calls for another. Perhaps we need a rational 
conception of money—perhaps we need to think of money as a cog 
in our transportation system. As long as we regard money as the chief 
commodity of commerce—as long as we grow wheat and build houses 
and manufacture goods in order to buy dollars, as if we lived by dollars! 
—work will be hampered. A dollar is like a postage stamp that moves 
a letter from sender to receiver; the function of the dollar is to move 
goods from man to man. Value is in the letter, not the stamp; value 
is in the goods, not in the dollar. If postage stamps prevented letters 
from moving, we would soon revise our postal system. When dollars 
retard exchange of goods and restrict employment, should not money 
engineers adopt the same course? That is our view. 

3. An illustration. Oftentimes an audience may think as it listens to 
a speech, “Granted that what you say is true, just how would it work 
if put into practice?” One way of concluding a speech is to answer 
this unspoken question by an illustration showing just how the 
speaker’s proposal would work. Closely akin to this method is the use 
of a story which drives home the speaker’s point. Such a device was 
used by Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, who in a speech on December 8, 1927 
urged the value of an active, energizing type of education that would 
inspire the audience. He closed with the following sentences: 

When Theodore Roosevelt had read the book of Jacob Riis, How 
the Other Half Lives, his fighting spirit—as great in peace as in war— 



Debaters, in the lounge of the Vaughn Literature Building, Bucknell Uni¬ 
versity, give evidence of a lively intellectual interest as they plan their 
arguments. What would happen to a debater who failed to “earn the right 
to speak” by adequate preparation? Should other speakers be exempt from 
the requirement of having something worth while to say? 










A group of fellows in the Civilian Pilot Training program discuss the 
objectives and route of a training flight. Consider the importance of clear 
and precise thinking and speaking, so that every pilot will have exactly— 
not approximately—the same idea as to what is to be done and how. 
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was aroused. He went down into lower Manhattan, climbed the creak¬ 
ing stair in the tenement and knocked at the door. Mr. Riis was not 
at home. Then the caller took out his visiting card and wrote: “Have 
read your book and came to help—Theodore Roosevelt.” Such reading, 
such study, is the sort of education America needs today. . . . 

4. An appeal for action. “Let us do something about it—and this is 
what we should do.” Many speeches end on this note. It is the logical 
conclusion for a persuasive speech. Lincoln’s conclusion to his second 
inaugural address, his noblest legacy to America, is of this type: 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the batde, and for his widow and orphans; to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our¬ 
selves and with all nations. 

Speeches to juries, to legislative bodies, to voters, to potential buyers, 
and to many other kinds of audiences almost invariably end with an 
appeal for the action which it is the whole purpose of the speaker to 
secure. 

5. An ethical appeal. “The right is more precious than peace,” con¬ 
cluded President Wilson in his speech asking Congress for a declara¬ 
tion of war. “Spiritually and ethically we must strive to bring about 
clean living and right thinking,” declared Theodore Roosevelt, in 
concluding his speech, “The Man with the Muck-Rake.” “We appre¬ 
ciate that the things of the body are important; but wc appreciate also 
that the things of the soul are immeasurably more important. The 
foundation-stone of national life is, and ever must be, the high indi¬ 
vidual character of the average citizen.” 

6. A prophecy . What will happen if the speaker’s proposal is 
adopted? Roscoe Conkling closed his speech nominating Grant for 
a third term with an answer to this question: “This convention . . . 
can speed the nation in a career of grandeur eclipsing all past achieve¬ 
ments. Wc have only to listen above the din and look beyond the dust 
of an hour to behold the Republican party advancing to victory with 
its greatest marshal at its head.” 

7. An emphasis on the vital importance of the speaker’s proposal . 
It is sometimes well to remind an audience that the decision it is being 
asked to make is no light one. Gladstone ended his long speech on 
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the established church in Ireland by expatiating on this theme: “The 
working of our constitutional government itself is upon trial, for I do 
not believe there ever was a time when the whole of the legislative 
machinery was set in motion under the conditions of peace and order 
and constitutional regularity, to deal with a question graver or more 
profound.” Jeremiah S. Black ended his great plea before the Supreme 
Court, in 1866, in defense of the right of trial by jury, by reminding 
the Justices: “To that fearful extent is the destiny of this nation in 
your hands!” 

8. A question or a problem. Sometimes the speaker deals with a prob¬ 
lem for which he knows no solution. His aim is merely to clarify and 
emphasize the problem, and to keep the minds of the audience open 
concerning it. For this kind of speech, the conclusion must often be 
a restatement of the problem or a question as to what might be done. 
This was the method used by Michael Straight in discussing the 
question of what should be done by a peace-hungry youth in a world 
of incipient war. What, indeed, can youth do? “We cannot answer 
now. Possibly in thirty years, when the smoke of battle that blinds 
one has once more cleared away will those of us who have survived, 
and are living in the new dark ages or the new millennium, be able 
to answer the question that holds the key to the future of our civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

9. A strategic retreat. After an unusually earnest, prolonged, or em¬ 
phatic speech, the speaker may recognize that his audience feels he has 
overshot the mark. “Methinks he protesteth too much.” To regain the 
confidence of the audience, the speaker strengthens his appeal by anti¬ 
climax rather than by climax. He feigns a retreat, and then with a last 
thrust reiterates his appeal. Note how this method was skillfully used 
by Clarence Darrow in closing his final argument in defense of two 
confessed youthful murderers, Nathan Leopold and Richard Loeb: 

I feel that I should apologize for the length of time I have taken. 
This case may not be as important as I think it is, and I am sure I 
do not need to tell this court, or to tell my friends that I would fight 
just as hard for the poor as for the rich. If I should succeed in saving 
these boys’ lives and do nothing for the progress of the law, I should 
feci sad, indeed. If I can succeed, my greatest reward and my greatest 
hope will be that I have done something for the tens of thousands of 
other boys, for the countless unfortunates who must tread the same 
road in blind childhood that these poor boys have trod,—that I have 
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done something to help human understanding, to temper justice with 
mercy, to overcome hate with love. . . . 

10. Humor. Humor which exists merely for the sake of a laugh is 
not well used for an ending in most speeches. As a final opportunity 
for accomplishing the purpose of the speech, the conclusion is too 
important to be wasted. But when the speech is intended for enter¬ 
tainment, or for goodwill or good-fellowship, the humorous ending 
fits in very appropriately. And for other speeches, too, humor offers an 
excellent ending, provided that the speaker can use it to emphasize 
his point. Frederick Landis, in introducing Will H. Hays, managed 
through the use of humor both to emphasize the good-fellowship of 
the occasion and to pay tribute to the ability of the guest of honor: 

As a harmonizer he beats the world. He can make the other fellow 
furnish all of the harmony and then choke up as he wonders if he 
hasn’t been a litde bit too hard on Bill. [Laughter.] 

I shall always regret that Bill didn’t represent us at the Paris Peace 
Conference. [Laughter and applause .] We would have made two or 
three swift passes— [loud laughter ] and those hostile nations would 
have fallen into such violent love-making that it would have been neces¬ 
sary to pull down the blinds! [Loud laughter.] 

11. Sprightly or memorable phrasing. The speaker who can phrase 
his proposal in epigrammatic form will do well to conclude thus and 
leave it in the minds of his auditors. This is the way Glenn Frank 
ended a speech belaboring the New Deal: “We must provide instead 
of prevent abundance if we are to realize the abundant life for this 
whole people.” Alfred M. Landon was similarly epigrammatic in con¬ 
cluding a radio address on the state of the nation: It is time to realize 
that we must apply the resources of the mind if we are to make the 
wishes of the heart come true.” It was thus, with his tribute boiled 
down into one sentence, that Ingersoll concluded his eulogy at his 
brother’s grave: “There was—there is—no gentler, stronger, manlier 
man.” 


Outlining the Speech 

Many beginning speakers are apparently unable or unwilling to use 
the outline method of developing their speech ideas. If an outline is 
required by the instructor, they prepare it entirely apgrt from their real 
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speech preparation. The outline is frequently described by students 
as a useless, burdensome device which is still used merely because it 
is sanctified by tradition. But this point of view signifies an unfortu¬ 
nate failure to recognize the true functions and purposes of outlining. 

The student who has not been used to outlining his speeches or 
written compositions as an integral part of their preparation may feel 
that it is easier to work without the outline than with it. This may be 
true in the same sense that it is easier for a beginning tennis player 
to slap at the ball with his racket than to swing at it. He realizes, 
however, that the proper form must be learned before the game can 
ever be mastered. Similarly, one can learn to type by using the “hunt 
and peck” system, and in the course of time will become sufficiently 
adept, perhaps, to satisfy his needs. Yet he will not become a really 
good typist until he has learned the touch system. Organization and 
system are not the whole secret of success, but they are much of it. 
It is organization that turns a rabble of men into an effective army; 
it is likewise organization that turns a potpourri of ideas into an 
effective speech. The art of outlining should be mastered, so that it will 
become an easy and natural method of turning a mass of shapeless, 
incoherent ideas into unified and coherent form. 

The purposes of outlining are fourfold. First, outlining aids in the 
orderly organization of your speech. It serves as a skeletal framework 
around which the speech can be constructed. It permits you to see the 
essence of your speech ideas at a glance, and thus you can determine 
whether they are well chosen, well stated, well balanced, and well de¬ 
veloped. It is a guard against the danger of over-developing one part 
of your speech and under-developing another part. Also the outline 
should prevent your going off on a tangent, in following the line of 
a digression which, however interesting, contributes nothing to the 
achievement of your purpose. Second, an outline indicates the various 
divisions of the speech, thus insuring that you do have a definite in¬ 
troduction, body, and conclusion. Also, it sets off the main ideas in the 
body of the speech, and so encourages the appropriate development of 
each. This aids the speaker in building up to distinct climaxes as his 
ideas are unfolded, and makes for variety and emphasis. Third, an 
outline is a definite aid in the construction of the speech. With the 
skeleton laid out before the speaker, he can easily see where supporting 
materials are needed and at what points the materials in his card index 
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files should be inserted. Finally, outlining offers an excellent tool for 
the study of the speeches of others. When a speech is read or heard, 
reducing it to outline form reveals its substance, ideas, structure, per¬ 
suasive devices, purpose, and general effectiveness. This is a way of 
compressing the speech into a small model, where it can be examined, 
analyzed, and judged as a whole, rather than solely in its separate parts 
as they are read or heard. You as a student are familiar with the 
greater ease you find in following a classroom lecture which is well 
and clearly outlined. 

The logical outline is a condensed body of arguments, with their 
supporting evidence. The parts of the outline are joined together with 
connectives indicating the nature of the relationship of the various 
statements, as the following example illustrates: 

FRATERNITY RUSHING 
Theme: The rushing period should be extended. 

Introduction 

I. This is a vital subject, for 

A. It direedy concerns a large portion of the students, as 

1. They are either rushers, or 

2. They are rushees, and 

B. It concerns the welfare of the entire University. 

II. It is a umely subject, for 

A. The rushing period has just ended, and 

B. Its effects are still vividly remembered. 

Discussion 

I. Any concentrated period of rushing is bad, for 

A. It has a bad effect on the fraternities, for 

1. It intensifies their rivalry, and 

2. It stirs up antagonism among them, for 

a. They often make special efforts to pledge the 
same men, and 

b. They sometimes use unfair tactics, and 

B. It has a bad effect on the rushees, for 

1. They are confused by conflicting claims made by various 
fraternities, and 

2. Their school work is disrupted during the rushing 
period, as 
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a. They have little time for study between fraternity 
“dates,” and 

b. Their minds are not on their work, and 

3. They may be “high-pressured” into making a choice 
they will later regret, and 

C. It fails to accomplish the real purpose of pledging, for 

1. Some members may be pledged who will not be con¬ 
genial with the other members, for 

a. During the rushing period the fraternities are on 
parade, and 

b. They do not appear to the rushees as they really 
are, therefore 

Conclusion 

I. Rushing should be continued over an entire semester, for 

A. This extension of time would eliminate the evils of a con¬ 
centrated rushing period, for 

1. There would be ample time for rushers and rushees 
to get well acquainted, and 

2. The real purpose of fraternity pledging would thus 
be served, and 

B. The change would introduce no new evils. 

A topical outline is simply a list of topics to be discussed. It is of 
little use to anyone except the person who writes it, but it may be 
adequate for his purposes. The following brief outline is an example 
of this type: 


OREGON 

Theme: Oregon is an ideal vacationland. 

Introduction 

I. The summer vacation offers an opportunity to get acquainted with 
various parts of the country. 

II. A trip to Oregon would make a splendid vacation. 

Discussion 

I. Oregon has many interesting features, such as those displaying: 
A. Its history. 

1. Early settlers. 

a. Trappers and hunters. 

b. Missionaries. 
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2. Admission as a state. 

3. Subsequent progress. 

a. In agriculture. 

b. In industry. 

c. In commerce. 

B. Its wide range of climate. 

1. Seasonal fluctuations. 

2. Differences in elevation. 

3. Influence of the ocean. 

C. Its scenic attractions. 

1. The mountains. 

2. The rivers. 

3. The lakes. 

4. The national parks. 

5. The ocean. 


Conclusion 

I. A summer trip to Oregon would be pleasing because of: 

A. Its historical associations. 

B. Its variety of climate. 

C. Its many scenic beauties. 

The chronological type of outline lists the materials to be used in 
the speech in the order of their occurrence. It may be used as follows: 

THE BIG GAME 
Theme: In a tense game, the better team lost. 

Introduction 

I. The major thrill of the football season was the Hale-Yarvard game. 

Discussion 

I. In the first quarter both teams scored once. 

A. Hale ran the opening kick-off back for a touchdown. 

1. The extra point was secured by a place kick. 

B. Yarvard carried the ball down the field by successive line- 
bucks to a touchdown. 

1. The extra point was secured as the quarter ended. 

II. In the second quarter neither team scored. 

A. Yarvard kept the ball deep in Hale’s territory. 

B. Hale’s defensive play was noteworthy. 
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III. In the third quarter Hale scored. 

A. Yarvard fumbled on Hale’s thirty-yard line. 

1. The ball was recovered by Hale and run back to a 
touchdown. 

2. The try for an extra point failed. 

B. Hale then played a defensive game, consistendy kicking on 
second down. 

IV. The final quarter was packed with thrills. 

A. Yarvard scored on a sneak around left end. 

1. The extra point was secured. 

B. Hale made another touchdown with a successful long 
forward pass. 

1. The try for an extra point failed. 

C. Yarvard kept possession of the ball with a steady succession 
of first downs. 

D. The game ended with the ball in Yarvard’s possession on the 
one-yard line, with two downs to go. 

Conclusion 

I. I came home convinced that the better team had lost. 

The outline may consist of simple words, of phrases, or of complete 
sentences. The simple list of words is a most elementary skeleton 
indeed, and is unsatisfactory except for use by a skilled and practiced 
speaker, who needs but a few reminders of the points he has planned 
to make. It may be illustrated as follows: 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Theme: Mankind has not greatly progressed. 

Introduction 

I. An age of contradictions. 

Discussion 

I. Progress. 

A. Inventions. 

B. Medicine. 

C. Social consciousness. 

II. Failures. 

A. Militarism. 

B. Crime. 

C. Personal morality. 
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Conclusion 

I. Balance unfavorable. 

The most helpful and hence the most satisfactory outline, particu¬ 
larly for beginners, consists of complete sentences. The sentence is the 
unit for thought-expression, and it is only in sentences that complete 
thoughts can be expressed. Therefore no outline can ever be complete 
until it is in sentence form. Any other type of outline must be carried 
partly in the mind of the outliner. Thus it is of value to no one but 
himself, and only to himself as long as he remembers the portion of 
it that he failed to put down on paper. Two examples of the sentence 
outline have already been presented, in illustrating the logical and the 
chronological types. But because planning is an individual matter, and 
each speaker must discover the most effective method for his eventual 
personal use, all types of outlines have been considered. 

Conclusion 

You can proceed confidently through the remainder of your prepara¬ 
tion and through the delivery of a speech only after you have carefully 
and thoughtfully completed your basic speech plan. When that has 
been done, you will know just what you want to say. You will have 
a definite theme that clarifies the intent of the speech in your own 
mind, and makes it possible for your audience to listen intelligently. 
Your main ideas will be indelibly fixed in your memory, so that you 
will be confident of actually saying what you wish to say. Your intro¬ 
duction and conclusion will be carefully planned to accomplish their 
functions. And you will have an outline in which your ideas are or¬ 
ganized in their most effective order. Practise in planning all your 
speeches in this manner will inevitably lead to considerable increase 
in your skill as a public speaker. 

Exercises 

1. There is no way of learning the principles of organization except 
by practise. This practise should consist of (1) analysis of as many 
selections as class time permits; and (2) experimental and impromptu 
organization in class of several speech outlines. A good speech to 
analyze as a starter is the one by Owen D. Young reprinted on the 
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following pages. Its organization is so clear that few will be unable 
to identify the theme, main ideas, and the introduction and conclusion. 
After this has been done in writing or in class discussion, all the 
illustrative speeches in this book that have already been read should 
be similarly analyzed. Your instructor may assign various additional 
speeches or essays for analysis, until you have demonstrated a sure 
ability to pick out the vital framework of a composition. 

2. A more advanced job of analysis consists of taking a jumbled se¬ 
lection and re-arranging it so as to demonstrate an orderly sequence 
of ideas. For this purpose the following jumbled paragraph is pre¬ 
sented. It should either be rewritten or re-arranged in outline form 
to show the basic relationship of the ideas. 

Then they address the imagination; only poetry inspires poetry. 
College education is the reading of certain books which the common 
sense of all scholars agrees will represent the science already accumu¬ 
lated. We owe to books those general benefits which come from high 
intellectual action.. If you know that,—for instance, in geometry, if 
you have read Euclid and Laplace,—your opinion has some value; if 
you do not know these, you are not entitled to give any opinion on 
the subject. Thus, I think, we often owe to them the perception of 
immortality. They become the organic culture of the time. They 
impart sympathetic activity to the moral power. Go with mean people, 
and you think life is mean. Whenever any sceptic or bigot claims to be 
heard on the questions of intellect and morals, we ask if he is familiar 
with the books of Plato, where all his pert objections have once for all 
been disposed of. Then read Plutarch, and the world is a proud place, 
peopled with men of positive quality, with heroes and demigods stand¬ 
ing around us, who will not let us sleep. If not, he has no right to our 
time. Let him go and find himself answered there. 

3. For each of the following theme sentences, develop two, three, 
or four main ideas: 

a. “Character is largely formed by environment.” 

b. “Fraternity membership stimulates average students to better 
scholarship.” 

c. “Fraternity membership diverts superior students from their best 
academic work.” 

d. “Education enables us to profit from the mistakes of others.” 

e. “Success depends primarily upon having a definite goal in life.” 

4. Analyze the introductions presented by your classmates in a round 
of speeches. Identify the two best and two worst introductions, giving 
your reasons. State how you would improve the two worst ones. 

5. Do the same for the two best and two worst conclusions. 
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6. Prepare a 5-minute speech for delivery to your classroom audi¬ 
ence. Demonstrate what you have learned from this chapter (a) in a 
written outline of your speech, and (b) in the effective form you give 
the speech in its delivery. 

7. The following references will prove helpful: 

a. Lionel Crocker, Public Speaking for College Students (American 
Book Co., 1941), especially Chapters X-XV. 

b. H. W. Robbins and R. T. Oliver, Developing Ideas (Longmans, 
Green, 1943), especially Chapter V. 

8. Study the form of the following speech. Be prepared for an in¬ 
tensive class discussion of it. 

THE FIVE FINAL QUESTIONS AT 
COMMENCEMENT 

by Owen D. Young 

An address delivered at the summer commencement ex¬ 
ercises of St. Lawrence University, on August 14, 1)31. 

The speaker's prestige was firmly established by his posi¬ 
tions as chairman of the Board of Directors of the General 
Electric Corporation, and as president of the corporation 
of St. Lawrence University. 

It is my privilege to-day, in the absence of Dr. Sykes, to confer upon 
you the degrees to which you are severally entitled. I congratulate you 
on your accomplishment. It means that the college has examined 
you and found you worthy. Now you are going out into the world to be 
examined by it. Some of you have taken a partial examination there 
already. In college you may have had good luck or bad luck in your ex¬ 
aminations. Sometimes the questions hit upon the field exactly in which 
you were best prepared. Sometimes your mind was working at its best. 
At other times, you were less fortunate. The examinations with an 
ingenious deviltry seemed to hit upon the things you did not know. 
In some degree, the examinations which the world will make of you 
will be the same. Sometimes opportunities will come to you to display 
great strength and find you qualified to do it. Sometimes the world 
will call upon you with confidence, and you will disappoint both it 
and yourselves. The only difference between your college examination 
and the world’s examination is that the world subjects you to a 
continuing examination and the dates set for it are not determined in 
advance. It comes at most unexpected times and in unlooked-for 
situations. Frequendy you do not even know that the examination is 
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going on, and yet it may be a very critical moment in your career. 
The very continuity of examination guards against error in results. 
You have an opportunity to correct your bad examinations, and you 
take the risk of impairing the good ones. By and large, it is fair to say 
that the world’s judgment will be correct. You will not get by per¬ 
manently with lucky questions. You will not fail with a few unlucky 
ones. 

May I suggest this morning that you subject yourself to another 
examination. It is the most vital and important one of all. It must be 
more searching than any other. Your answers must be more full and 
frank. The results of this examination must be taken more seriously. 
In a word, I suggest that you examine yourself. Perhaps you can 
afford to fool others about yourself, but you cannot afford to fool 
yourself about yourself. The purpose of the examination is to discover 
your own strength and weakness. Perhaps I can help you in this self- 
examination. Will each of you put to yourself five questions, and hav¬ 
ing discovered your strength or weakness, will you then go on with 
the great business of developing yourselves? Truly, this is the com¬ 
mencement and not the end of your educational career. These are the 
questions. 

First. Have you enlarged your knowledge of obligations and in¬ 
creased your capacity to perform them? 

Second . Have you developed your intuitions and made more sensitive 
your emotions? 

Third . Have you discovered your mental aptitude? 

Fourth. Have you learned enough about the machinery of society 
and its history to enable you to apply your gifts effectively? 

Fifth. Have you acquired adequate skill in communication with 
others? 

Satisfactory results from this self-examination are essential to your 
success. You cannot fail on any item. However, if one be more im¬ 
portant than another, I think they are stated in the order of their 
importance. Perhaps if I expand the questions, they may be more 
searching in their inquiry and the answers may be more satisfying to 
yourselves. 

Failure on the first question means failure altogether. If you have 
not developed your understanding and sense of obligation and your 
capacity .to perform, then your intuitions, no matter how sensitive, 
your aptitudes, no matter how marked, your knowledge of institutions, 
no matter how thorough, your language, no matter how adequate! 
will not save you from failure. You may appear for a time to succeed 
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with only the last four, but in the end, you will fail without the first 
On the first question I shall speak last 

You may be surprised that the development of intuitions is put 
second in the list I mean by it that whole area of subconscious or 
superconscious activity which underlies or overlies our ordinary men¬ 
tal machinery. Its usefulness depends upon its exercise. A college 
course tends to exalt the mere operations of the conscious mind, and 
so, in some degree, to discourage the use of one’s intuitions. Has that 
been the result with you? If it has, I would endeavor to develop those 
thousand and one antennaes which unconsciously absorb, especially in 
your contacts with other human beings, impressions of which the mind 
either cannnot take account or comprehends all too slowly. Sensitive¬ 
ness outside of the field of the mental operation is a magnificient sub¬ 
stratum, especially when joined with character, on which to build the 
structure of a developed mind. So I put this area of what I call in¬ 
tuitions, perhaps not properly so, as second in importance in your list. 
You will find this examination difficult. You will find your deficiencies 
hard to repair, but exercise, constant exercise of your faculties in this 
subconscious field will yield you much. Then, too, I class the cultiva¬ 
tion of the emotions with intuitions. They work together. Have your 
emotions been deadened by too much mathematics and science? Have 
scientific methods in history and elsewhere impaired them? The 
discovery of insulin only a decade ago is an historical and scientific 
fact, but it is more. Are one million people alive to-day, useful to them¬ 
selves and to society, loved by their associates and friends, as a result 
of that discovery? Will fifteen million people soon owe their lives to 
it? If wars which destroy millions may be glorified by our emotions, 
perhaps we may think of insulin, which saves, as more than a mere 
cold scientific fact. Examine yourself on your emotional approaches. It 
will throw your knowledge into better human perspective. 

I fear that the college has not paid much attention to these first two 
questions. I doubt if it has examined you in them, and yet they are of 
supreme importance to you. 

In the third question, you will note that I put the emphasis on dis¬ 
covery. Have you discovered your mental aptitude? Have you been 
engaged in that most important job of research, more important to you 
than all the research of the world, the discovery of what you really 
want to do, and what you are best fitted to do? Here, again, you must 
be objective in your examination. The fashion of the time, the acqui¬ 
sition of wealth, the glamor of superficial success, all stand as tempta¬ 
tions for you to try to do something that you are not fitted to do. The 
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misplacement of human beings is one of the greatest tragedies. Young 
people frequently start out quite aimlessly. They either drift from one 
place to another, or, having taken a place unsuited to them, have not 
initiative or courage enough to lift themselves out of it. The years go 
by, and, in the minor jobs, they do the work well enough perhaps to 
get some progressive increase in earnings. Each year makes it more 
difficult for them to move, and one day they wake up to the realization 
that there is nothing ahead for them in the line into which they have 
drifted, and they are then too old to be accepted in another. This, as 
I have said, is one of the greatest tragedies of modern life. Be careful 
not to misplace yourselves. Be on your guard always against letting 
yourself drift into occupations for which you are not fitted. You must 
discover your own aptitudes—you must pilot your own ship. If you 
fail to plot your course, or, knowing it, carelessly take your hand off 
the wheel, you will merely drift at the peril of the waves, and one day 
you will be wrecked and cast ashore. Do not neglect this discovery of 
your aptitude, and finding it, do not fail to meet the sacrifices which 
may be necessary in the beginning to enable you to put it to effective 
use. 

Perhaps the college has not helped you with these first three items. If 
it has not, it is partly its failure and partly yours. If it has not, you must 
repair that deficiency now, now before it is too late. The remaining 
two questions lie strictly in the field of your accepted college work. 
Have you learned enough of the machinery and history of organized 
society to enable you effectively to apply your gift, assuming it has been 
discovered? If it lies in the field of science, have you learned enough 
about the fundamentals of mathematics and physics to enable you to 
go on effectively in the pursuit of your target? Examine yourselves 
carefully, and if you have not, then repair the weakness and do it now. 
Remember there is no lucky chance in this self-examination of yours. 
What you do not know and what you ought to know must insistently 
stand out to plague you, plague you with red marks, impair your con¬ 
fidence, threaten you with defeat until you have overcome it. Be prompt 
to recognize the areas of your ignorance and be quick to make your 
examination in them satisfactory to yourselves. 

And now on this matter of communication—the last of the questions 
which I have put to you—the least important in the order of statement, 
and yet without which it will be difficult for you to succeed, even 
though you have all the other four. At best, one can communicate to 
others only a very small percentage of what one thinks or sees or feels. 
Language is inadequate. All languages are inadequate no matter how 
many of them one may know or how skillful one may be in using 
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them. Perhaps only one per cent or two per cent, certainly I should 
think not more than five per cent of what one thinks or sees or feds 
can be translated by language to another. As a person enlarges his 
capacity to make himself understood, and enlarges the ability of others 
to understand him, he opens up to that extent his opportunity for use¬ 
fulness. Certainly in our modern society, where it is necessary for men 
even in the simplest matters to cooperate with each other, it is necessary 
for them first of all to understand each other. Language is the princi¬ 
pal conveyor of understanding, and so we must learn to use it, not 
crudely but discriminatingly. I have discovered after a long experience 
that misunderstandings arise between men largely because of the failure 
of adequate expression. Be careful to see that your language is clear. 
Words must be accurately used. Sentences must be short—then add 
style if you can. It is only half enough to have the transmitter work 
clearly and accurately. The other half lies with the receiver, and style, 
if it be compelling enough, is the sure way to make the receiver func¬ 
tion well. 

And now I come back to my first question. Have you enlarged your 
knowledge of obligations and increased your capacity to perform them? 

I have grave doubts whether the college has helped you as much 
as it should on this all-important question. It seems to be assumed 
that somehow young people will discover their obligations for them¬ 
selves. Perhaps it is assumed that the whole college course is directed 
to this end without being specific about it. Perhaps it is assumed that 
the church will do it. Perhaps it is thought wiser to leave it to discovery 
by experience. Whatever the explanation may be, I am satisfied that the 
colleges are not performing well or adequately in this important field. 
Young men and women go out of college without any very clear con¬ 
ception of their obligations or of the importance of their performance. 
There should be a whole course on this in every college—not a course of 
sermons made up of age-old platitudes, but of researches in specific 
fields. For example, what are the obligations of a citizen in our modern 
democracy? Our governments are constantly being faced with more and 
more complicated questions. Our political representatives have to act 
upon them. Public opinion has to function on them. What part must 
you undertake in understanding your obligations and fulfilling them? 
To-day we are faced in this country with a larger number of vital prob¬ 
lems than has ever been presented to one nation. We have serious 
domestic problems. We have important foreign ones. Many of them 
must be answered and answered soon. You must help. Are you pre¬ 
pared? Have these problems been segregated in your mind and studied, 
even the most important of them? Do you feel confident that you can 
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perform reasonably well your obligations as a citizen in answering 
them? If your college has not helped you with that research, you must 
help yourself. Suppose we be more specific. America is now the greatest 
creditor nation of the world. It has something more to do than merely 
to pay its debts. It is a trustee of forty per cent of the world’s gold sup¬ 
ply and has great reservoirs of credit. How shall it be used for the bene¬ 
fit of our own people? How shall it be used so as to create and maintain 
stability in the world’s exchanges so that this interdependent economic 
life of all the people of all nations may go on more prosperously ? How 
much do you know about credit and currency? What will you do as an 
educated citizen on a problem of this kind? The question is raised 
and is bound to be discussed again, as it has been before, whether silver 
is to be established on some fixed parity with gold as a monetary 
metal. When that issue was before us last, it was largely a domestic 
question. Now, because of the relationship of America to the world, 
it becomes an international one. Your political representatives may 
be called upon to act. Public opinion may be required to function. 
In a democracy, you must act. You have that obligation—how will 
you perform it? Then again, shall we have a managed currency not 
based on the supply of one commodity like gold, but expanding and 
contracting by the exercise of human judgment so as to maintain 
something like a stable price level on all commodities? That question 
is being discussed in many countries and will be talked about more. 
Political representatives may be called upon to act. What is your 
obligation? How will you perform it? So much as an illustration of 
some obligations, remote perhaps, but nevertheless important to citi¬ 
zenship. 

Now what about the sanctity of obligations and the importance of 
their punctual performance? That lies back of our whole system of 
credit and currency. Gold is only a partial cover, perhaps less than 
ten per cent, of the outstanding currencies and credits. What is back 
of the other ninety per cent? Economists may tell us that it is com¬ 
modities in process or in movement. I tell you that it is promises of 
men. Promises which must be sacred, and promises which must be 
punctually performed if credits and currencies are to be good. Let me 
advise you. Any obligation which you make—perform it. If it be for 
money—pay it. If you can not pay it—renew it, but never neglect it 
and never default on it. Your credit, not for money alone, but for 
good faith, depends upon it. The credit of the nation, the value of our 
currency, the conduct of business, our very living, depend upon the 
sanctity of public and private obligations. 

Let us speak of public obligations for a moment. Political parties 
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throughout the world have a more or less prevalent habit of treating 
lightly the obligations which may have been entered into by their 
government. That exists to some degree in all countries. It ranges all 
the way from polite questioning to threats of repudiation. Whether 
a person or a country should undertake obligations is debatable. 
Whether they should perform them, once undertaken, is not. If they 
are impossible of performance, they should be revised, but they should 
never be defaulted. 

Perhaps I have said enough to indicate to you what I mean by an 
understanding of obligations and your ability to perform. Please re¬ 
member that loyalty to them is the basic obligation of all citizens in 
a civilized society. 

I commend to you an examination of what your obligations are in 
this modern world and a continuing study of how you intend to per¬ 
form them. Democracies will fail unless you do. The political liberty 
of the individual will be diminished from necessity unless you do. 
Dictators will arise to perform your responsibilities, and having per¬ 
formed them, they will take their full toll from your liberties. Our 
colleges are in default in this great field of research and instruction. 
No diplomas should be granted until men and women know something 
more about their duty in their performance. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, make no mistake about this examination of 
yours. It is difficult, I know, far more difficult than any you have ever 
faced. You may shirk giving it to yourself. The world will not shirk 
giving it to you. So I suggest that you be prepared, and I hope as a 
result of your efforts, the great university of life will confer upon you 
ultimately a satisfactory degree. 




THE SPEAKER S ACTION 



Speech is a product of movement. Every change in muscle tension 
may have its effect even upon voice. All vowel sounds result from 
movement—vibration of the vocal bands. All consonant sounds require 
further movement. Thus, action in speech not only supplements what 
the listener hears with what he sees, but actually improves the audible 
quality of speech. William Wundt, the great nineteenth-century psy¬ 
chologist, believed that language originally evolved entirely from 
gestures, words being simply a means of supplementing sign language. 
You do not need television to know whether the radio speaker is using 
action as he speaks into the microphone. You can tell almost always 
from the sound of his voice. 

That action is a natural part of normal speaking will be recognized 
quickly from watching people in conversation. It is not unnatural to 
use gestures, as some beginning speakers seem to feel; rather it is 
unnatural to speak without them. Recently a cartoonist labeled his 
drawing of a handcuffed man: “A Frenchman, tongue-tied.” And his 
point would hold almost as true for any other nationality. A story 
is told of two ordinarily voluble gendemen who were walking in the 
park one cold winter evening without exchanging a word. Finally 
one of them said, “Well, let’s talk.” “No,” replied the other, snuggling 
his hands deeper into his pockets. “Too cold.” Should you ever have 
the experience of conversing with a victim of paralysis you would be¬ 
come quickly and uncomfortably aware of the unnatural immobility 
of your companion. How much more awkward and ineffective does 
the speaker appear who has full and free command of his body, but 
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chooses not to use it—who becomes, for all practical purposes, a temp 
rary paralytic by choice! 

The ancient orators and teachers of oratory placed high value upo 
action. Cicero praised action as a kjnd of physical eloquence. Demo; 
thenes, when asked the first requisite for good speaking, repliec 
“Action.” And when he was asked for the second and third requisite? 
he unhesitatingly replied, “Action! Action!” Quintilian, who placet 
great emphasis upon the necessity for having sound, substantial, well 
organized speech materials, nevertheless declared, “For my own par 
1 would not hesitate to assert that a mediocre speech supported by aL 
the power of delivery will be more impressive than the best speech 
unaccompanied by such power.” Shakespeare, drawing upon his ex¬ 
perience as a theatrical director and actor, warned that actors should 
“Suit the action to the word—the word to the action.” So should 
speakers. In fact, the accompanying action may be even more impor¬ 
tant to meaning than the words themselves. Try this simple experi¬ 
ment on a classmate: As you approach a door together step graciously 
ahead and throw open the door with every physical indication that 
you wish your companion to precede you, but say: “After me, please!” 
Unless your companion is on guard the response will be to your action 
rather than to your opposite words. How we say a thing certainly is 
no less important than what we say. 

The conclusion is apparent, then, that effective speaking is speaking 
with the whole body. The meaning of a speaker, whether or not he so 
desires it, is determined by the eye as well as by the ear. How to get 
these two avenues of communication to work in harmony rather than 
(as they often do) at cross purposes, is the subject of this chapter. It 
will be necessary to consider first of all what bodily action is; then 
its uses and values; next, the number and uses of gestures that the 
speaker should employ. Following this there will be a discussion of the 
means by which a free command of the body can best be secured. The 
nature of platform poise and etiquette will be considered. Finally, two 
special projects will be suggested through which the techniques dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter may be put into immediate use and their mastery 
thus begun. When the principles of bodily action have been translated 
into his own practice, the speaker should find both his effectiveness 
and his satisfaction in speaking greatly increased. 
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Bodily Action Defined 

Bodily action, as the name implies, means speaking with the whole 
body. It is complete and effective utilization of the visible code . While 
the speaker’s words are carrying messages to the hearers* ears, his bodily 
appearance and movements are carrying messages to their eyes. This is 
inevitable, whether the speaker wishes it or not. Will the audience be 
moved by what the speaker is saying? Will he accomplish his purpose 
in addressing the group? The answer is determined not only by what 
he says, but also by his eye-appeal. 

This eye-appeal is determined in part by the physical appearance of 
the speaker—his height, weight, build, his degree of attractiveness, his 
neatness and care of his person, the appropriateness of his dress; in 
part it is determined by his air of assurance and confidence or by the 
nervous mannerisms by which he recalls a lack of confidence; in part it 
is created by his posture and movements on the platform—by their 
gracefulness, ease, and alertness or by their lack of these qualities; and 
finally the eye-appeal is dependent in part on the way the speaker sits 
while awaiting his turn to speak, and by the way he rises, comes for¬ 
ward to the audience and by his manner assumes a gracious command 
over it. These factors, to be sure, have nothing whatever to do with 
the logic or general soundness of the speech, and no audience would 
consciously decide to agree or disagree with the speaker on the basis 
of eye-appeal alone. But unconsciously it has a great effect. Indeed, 
since the eye-appeal begins before the speech does, and thus creates the 
initial attitude of the audience toward the speaker, it may prove to 
be the most decisive element in determining whether or not he will 
succeed. Once a mass begins to move it is hard to check its movement, 
and doubly hard to reverse it. Once an audience’s feelings are engaged 
either for a speaker or against him, it is hard for anything he may say 
to reverse that first-formed opinion. Hence the eye-appeal is of funda¬ 
mental importance. 

Whether or not we are aware of its effect, every bit of action, or even 
the lack of action, is interpreted by the listeners as having a definite 
meaning. In this sense the listener is also an observer; and it has been 
suggested that perhaps an audience might with equal accuracy be 
called an optience. For purposes of defining the symbolization of 
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action, and thus simplifying the task of acquiring increased facility 
in its use, we may consider separately movement and gesture. Move¬ 
ment in this highly specific sense refers to change of position on the 
platform. It implies movement of the feet to accomplish an actual 
shifting of the bodily position from one place to another. Gesture is 
usually a significant use of hand or arm, or of both hands and both 
arms. It is also common to speak of a head gesture. There is a third 
type of action which we may call facial expressiveness. “That smile!”, 
“The flash of his eye,” “Her meaningful frown,” “The ready play of 
laughter and sorrow across his face”—such statements, typical of lis¬ 
tener evaluations, suggest how a speaker’s facial responsiveness adds 
rich meanings to his words. Audiences judge a speaker’s personality, 
sincerity, and reliability largely from the clues given by bodily action: 
movements, gestures, and facial expressions. 

For our later practice work with gesture it will be helpful to remem¬ 
ber the three general purposes served by gesture: description, emphasis, 
and suggestion. The fisherman tells us with appropriate use of hands 
how he caught one “so long—.” Except for this descriptive gesture, 
we would have no accurate idea of the size of his catch. Another 
speaker may clench his fist and thus give emphasis to the seriousness 
with which he makes the accompanying statement. Yet another speaker 
may be describing some vivid scene and may make a sweeping gesture 
oi the hand to suggest the unfurling of a flag. The picture is in the 
Hind of the listener and the gesture is merely to suggest some detail 
nore vividly. It is to be noted that the speaker’s eye follows the de- 
criptive gesture, for he wishes the audience to look at it too. But no 
>ne is expected to look closely at the suggestive gesture; therefore the 
peaker is careful not to look at it—for where the speaker’s eye goes 
^ere the audience’s eyes will follow. 

Uses and Values of Action 

The principle of empathy. A hint as to the meaning of the word 
npathy is given by its similarity to the word sympathy. It is a sort of 
mpathctic muscular response. If you have ever sat in an audience 
atching a juggler perform some difficult act, and have found your- 
If almost reaching out as though to help him recover an object he 
irrowly avoids dropping, you know what an empathic response is. 
<rain, you arc responding empathically when at an exciting football 
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game you find yourself reacting physically as though to assist your 
favorite team as it hits the opposing line. 

The same phenomenon occurs when an entire audience responds 
physically in sympathy with a speaker’s action. This may best be illus¬ 
trated by the common expression: “They were so quiet you could have 
heard a pin drop.” This means that the breathing rate of every member 
of the audience is synchronized so completely with that of the speaker 
that all are literally holding their breath with him at a moment of 
climax. Such muscular response depends upon a stimulating action 
pattern by the speaker. 

When you see the members of an audience clenching their fists in 
support of a speaker’s emphatic utterances, or when you sense their 
physical relaxation after a moment of tenseness in the speaker’s story, 
you know that the speaker has been getting the most complete audi- 
ence reaction that is possible. The speaker’s action has stimulated this 
response. 

Now, just what value does this have for speech, and what is its rela¬ 
tion to bodily activity on the part of the speaker ? In delivering a speech 
it is axiomatic, of course, that the speaker is trying to stir up meanings 
in his hearers. The term “stir up” is used advisedly, for it is impossible 
to transfer meaning from one mind to another. The speaker can merely 
provide stimuli which are designed to cause the kind of responses 
which he desires. We have seen that people react with their muscles 
as well as with their nervous systems, and that this muscular reaction 
is a necessary part of the perception of meaning. The auditors will not, 
therefore, respond as the speaker desires unless they make the proper 
muscular adjustments while they are listening to him. In making these 
muscular adjustments, they will be greatly aided if he sets up patterns 
for them to imitate. Therefore the speaker ought not only to use bodily 
action, but he ought to take care to use precisely the kind which will 
stir up the desired responses in his audience. 

The principle of empathy should be considered not only in relation 
to directing the type of response desired from the audience, but also 
in determining how much action to use. The audience will respond 
by covert imitation to every movement made by the speaker. If the 
audience is composed of people who ordinarily make considerable use 
of their muscles, as a group of day-laborers, for instance, a great deal 
of activity on the part of the speaker is desirable. The auditors are 
accustomed to using their muscles, and are more comfortable, and will 
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pay better attention, if they are given opportunities to respond muscu- 
larly to the speech. If, on the other hand, the audience is composed of 
people who lead relatively inactive lives, and whose muscles are soft 
from disuse, a great deal of action on the part of the speaker tires and 
hence, as they say, “disgusts” them. A soap-box orator addressing 
laborers on a downtown street corner needs to use a great deal of 
action to hold the interest of his crowd. A speaker addressing an 
academic audience or a professional group should confine his action to 
fine adjustments and smaller movements. 

Values of action to the speaker. The speaker will find that the use 
of a reasonable amount of overt action is of great value to him, wholly 
aside from its effect upon the audience. As was seen in the discussion 
of stage fright in Chapter 3, speakers may become too tense, especially 
in the beginning of their speeches, to be able to control themselves 
effectively. The best way partially to relax the large skeletal muscles is to 
use them. Hence, a speaker can gain control of his body and help to 
overcome his stage fright by moving about on the platform and by 
gesturing. This action will help him to take his own attention from 
himself, and will increase his confidence and thus put him at his ease. 
Furthermore, if the speaker is properly keyed up, he will have a great 
deal of excess energy, which, throughout the course of his talk, will 
have to be relieved in some way. Many speakers release this energy 
by aimless movements or by toying with a pencil, watch-chain, glasses 
or other object. This, of course, distracts the audience while it is re¬ 
lieving the speaker. One of the chief goals in learning proper use of 
bodily action is to learn to retain the values of action to the speaker 
while making those same actions serve as aids, rather than as hin¬ 
drances, to the audience. The speaker should plan to use enough 
purposive action so that he will not need to indulge in any solely for 
.he draining off of his excess nervous energy. 

Values of action to the audience. Bodily action has three additional 
lses: (1) to help clarify the speaker’s meaning; (2) to help reveal his 
ittitudes; and (3) to indicate the relative importance of various parts 
»f the speech. 

For the first use, when the speaker is indicating the size, shape, or 
osition of any object, he can greatly help his audience to visualize 
/hat he means by using descriptive gestures. Likewise, in indicating 
ic twofold division of a subject, the two hands may be used to indicate 
le two divisions. In enumerating a series of points, the fingers may 
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be extended successively, as the points are mentioned. In describing a 
violent struggle, the speaker might make the situation clearer by the 
use of a few vigorous gestures, though he should take care not to let 
his speaking merge into acting. The speaker’s meaning is further 
clarified by the use of bodily action to serve as punctuation for setting 
off one sentence from another, and especially for marking transitions 
between main points of the speech. Thus in many ways actions do 
indeed speak louder than words in revealing the meaning of the 
speaker to his audience. 

The speaker’s attitudes are likewise clarified greatly through his use 
of bodily action. If he feels a close, intimate relation to his audience, 
he steps toward it, and, if he is on a platform, leans a bit toward it. 
If he is denouncing something and wishes to suggest strong aversion to 
it, he can do this by pushing his hand away from him, with the palm 
down. This suggestion is intensified if the speaker at the same time 
steps back. If he is earnestly presenting a plan which he wishes to have 
favorably considered, the speaker can assist in getting this reaction by 
stepping forward, with his hands outstretched, palms up, as though 
he is offering something to his audience. To suggest doubt or inde¬ 
cision, the hands may be raised waist high, with the palms up, at the 
same time that the shoulders are slightly shrugged. 

Other gestures may serve to reveal other attitudes. It is not meant 
to offer here a complete catalog. Indeed, gesturing is both an individual 
and a social matter. To avoid artificiality, each speaker should work 
out his own, to a reasonable extent. In addition, every speaker will use 
the type of gestures and kind of posture that have grown out of his 
associations. As was pointed out in Chapter 2, the main source of our 
bodily mannerisms is the environmental influence to which we have 
been subjected. One good way to develop effective gestures is to ac¬ 
quire the habit of observing closely animated conversationalists who 
are completely unconscious of any attempt to observe “rules” of bodily 
action. Note how unconsciously certain bodily movements are asso¬ 
ciated with certain states of mind. Then seek to use these movements 
in public speaking just as readily and naturally as they are used in 
conversation. Another good way to improve both gesture and move¬ 
ment is by practice before a full length mirror where the speaker can 
see himself from the audience viewpoint. The late Albert J. Beveridge, 
biographer, Senator, and one of our nation’s ablest orators, is said to 
have spent many hours during his undergraduate days at De Pauw 
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University practicing before the long hall mirror at his fraternity 
house. The rewards of this diligent practice were such that when in 
his senior year young Beveridge entered the college oratory contest all 
other entrants withdrew, admitting his outstanding superiority. 

In general, you should seek for just as much individuality in your 
attitude-revealing gestures as is compatible with the following prin¬ 
ciples: (1) stepping back, pushing away with the hands, lowering the 
hands, and shaking the head indicate rejection, dislike, refusal, con¬ 
demnation, and similar negative feelings; (2) stepping forward, rais¬ 
ing the hands (especially with the palms up), drawing in with the 
arms, leaning the body forward, and nodding the head indicate ac¬ 
ceptance, a favorable reaction, praise, recommendation of a proposal, 
and similar affirmative feelings. 

Gestures are also almost indispensable as a means of emphasis. The 
attention of an audience is certain to lag at times during the course of 
a speech. Since this is inevitable, the speaker may well accept the fact, 
and make up his mind that some things he says will not make much 
impression. However, when he comes to points of chief importance, 
he wants to be sure that his entire audience is alert and paying strict 
attention. An effective means to achieve this end is the use of suitable 
bodily activity. This may take the form of pounding on the lectern 
with the clenched fist, of slapping the two hands together, of stepping 
directly forward with an impressive and determined air, or of pointing 
the index finger squarely at the audience. The chief point to observe in 
the use of emphatic gestures is to be sure that they actually suggest 
forcefulness. A speaker who pounds on the lectern with one extended 
finger or who weakly slaps his palms together or who points a slightly 
bent and trembling finger at his audience is sure to get a reaction, but 
it will be far from the one he desires. Weakness parading as force is 
either laughable or pitiable, but never impressive. It should also be 
noted that gestures must not be allowed to become habitual lest they 
cease to serve their purpose and become instead actually distracting to 
meaning. If one pounds on the lectern merely from habit, the gesture 
certainly will lose any emphasis value. Yet another point is important: 
Noise-making gestures, such as pounding on the lectern or clapping 
the hands, have the danger of attracting attention to themselves rather 
than to the idea they seek to emphasize. 

The number and uses of gestures. The kinds of gestures and their 
uses have already been indicated from the point of view of their value. 
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In a broad sense, gesturing means any purposive bodily activity which 
is intended to convey meaning to the audience. Thus it includes move¬ 
ments of the head, of the body, and of the hands and arms. The head 
gestures include not only movements of the entire head, but facial 
expressions as well. In general, grimaces, frowns, and other extreme 
facial expressions should be used sparingly, except for humorous effect. 
If the face expresses the speaker’s natural feelings, without exaggera¬ 
tion or inhibition, that should be sufficient. 

As to the number of gestures to be used, that depends upon the 
subject, the speaker, the occasion, and the audience. If the speaker is 
vital and alert, the subject fiery and controversial, the audience large 
and not chiefly sedentary in its occupations, and the occasion not 
solemn, the gestures might well be frequent and more energetic. With 
a smaller audience and a more matter-of-fact subject, the number and 
extent of the gestures should be reduced. In any event, the gestures 
should always fit so well into the occasion that they do not attract 
attention to themselves. The audience ought scarcely to notice whether 
the speaker is gesturing or not, so well should the gestures be in¬ 
tegrated with the message being delivered. Again, the number of 
gestures should vary somewhat with the divisions of the speech. If a 
speaker makes a sweeping gesture before he begins to speak, the result, 
ordinarily, is ludicrous. Gestures are likely to be most effective in the 
body of the speech, and in the conclusion, when the audience has had 
time to be aroused to the significance of the speaker’s message. Ges¬ 
tures will also be more effective after the audience has engaged in 
some external activity, such as singing together or laughing and ap¬ 
plauding. When the audience is stirred, it likes to see the speaker 
aroused; when the audience is calm and unmoved, it is inclined to be 
critical of anything more than a bare minimum of bodily action. 

Learning to use bodily action. A general step in learning to use 
bodily action is to free yourself from inhibitions. Fundamentally, 
every speaker wants to gesture. It is second nature for him to do so. 
When we think of gesturing in the broad sense as all the ways in which 
we convey meaning by use of bodily action—a shrug, a tilt of the head, 
a wrinkle of the nose, etc.—it is evident that gesturing is a deeply 
ingrained habitual mode of communication. But, through fear of 
making a mistake, of gesturing awkwardly, or of attracting unfavor¬ 
able attention to yourself, the impulses to gesture are inhibited. Thus, 
it is observed of beginning speakers that they often give little jerking 
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movements of the arms or hands. This occurs when a gesture is barel) 
started, but is inhibited just as it is about to get under way. These 
inhibited gestures are the most awkward of all kinds, and since the 
impulse to gesture can scarcely be eliminated (and ought not to be) the 
alternative is to discontinue the inhibition and permit the gestures to 
be freely completed. Relaxation is the best means of accomplishing 
this. When the body is relaxed and the mind at ease, the inhibitions 
will be minimized. 

In addition to this general principle, the following five suggestions 
should prove helpful: 

1. Use the whole body in every gesture. Don’t start the gesture from 
the wrist, or the elbow, or even from the shoulder. The inevitable 
result will be wooden and mechanical. The gesture should start from 
the bottom of your feet, and although the bodily movement will be 
slight the whole body will swing in unison with the extension of the 
arm. 

2. Make every gesture “follow through.” The principle is the same 
here as in tennis, golf, or boxing. If the gesture is cut off too abruptly, 
it appears choppy and unfinished. 

3. Make your gestures lead, and your words follow or accompany 
them. One of the reasons memorized gestures may be so hopelessly 
ludicrous and ineffective is that the speaker usually cues himself by 
his words. Thus he starts a sentence and is thereby reminded of the 
gesture which is to accompany it. Theatrical directors frequently ad¬ 
monish their actors to “lead with the eye.” When a picture on the wall 
is to be discussed, look at it, then mention it. The eye, of course, is 
an agent of gesturing, and the other agents, the hands, the body, and 
the head, should obey the same rule. If you are to gesture with the 
index finger on the sentence, “This is the plan,” start the gesture just 
a trifle before you say this. 

4. Vary your gestures. No gesture is good enough to bear frequent 
repetition. If a gesture is used frequently, it gets to be a mannerism, 
and is looked upon as such by the audience. Even though frequent 
repetition of the same gesture may be appropriate so far as the speaker’s 
meaning is concerned, he should figure out different gestures by which 
the same idea or attitude could be conveyed. 

5. Use enough vigor to make the gestures convincing. All overt 
action should be accompanied by enough covert action to justify it. 
In other words, don’t try to express more overt action than you really 
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feel. If you don’t feel animation enough for the needs of your delivery, 
generate it. In an interesting article entitled “This Magic Business,”* 
Howard Thurston, the famous magician, tells how he stirs up the ani¬ 
mation needed for his act. Just before his entrance, he declares, “I am 
prancing around on my toes and swinging my arms like a man trying 
to get warm; it is my way of gathering physical pep for my entrance. 
I am oblivious to every other thing in the world except the vital things 
required of myself at this moment—that is a psychic trick I have 
learned through experience.” Thurston’s method is extreme and most 
speakers cannot follow it. But the speaker can at least use a portion 
of the abundant supply of nervous energy, which otherwise expresses 
itself in stage fright, to give a convincing amount of pep and energy 
to every gesture he makes. 

Platform poise and etiquette. Speaking has its code of etiquette 
which is just as important as are social manners in the drawing room, 
at the dining table, on the dance floor or elsewhere. The following 
nine points should be especially observed: 

1. Be considerate of other speakers who are on the platform with 
you. A form of discourtesy which is unfortunately not at all rare may 
be observed when several speakers are on the platform together. Those 
who have spoken may be conversing in whispers or passing notes back 
and forth to each other. Those who are about to speak may have their 
notes in their hands, studying them. Or they may all be shifting about 
uneasily, changing their positions frequently, and otherwise distracting 
attention from the speaker. While you are on the platform, never forget 
that you are under the observation of the audience. If the audience sees 
you inattentive to the speaker or showing obvious signs of boredom, 
it will tend to follow your example, and the speaker suffers. Further¬ 
more, the audience’s sense of fair play will be outraged, and you will 
find it unsympathetic when it is your turn to speak. Thus considera¬ 
tion and courtesy for other speakers while you are on the platform is 
a duty both to them and to yourself. 

2. Dress appropriately. In a recent intercollegiate oratorical contest, 
in which all of the speakers were dressed formally, it was observed 
that one of the contestants was wearing bright green socks. The glaring 
inappropriateness of his garb kept drawing the attention of his audi¬ 
ence, as he sat on the platform, with crossed legs. The impression 
which he thus unconsciously made was a great liability to his speech. 

• In the Saturday Evening Post, March 27, 1926. 
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One boy in a speech class wore a turtle-neck sweater, which was ei 
tirely appropriate. But as he sat slouched down in his seat, it invariabl 
gathered in big wrinkles around his waist, and, when he arose t 
speak, a portion of his shirtless anatomy was revealed between hi 
trousers top and his sweater. Not even a word of admonition afte 
class was effective in preventing the same thing from happening ii 
subsequent speeches. Naturally his speeches aroused more submergec 
hilarity than effective response. In general the speaker should suit hii 
dress to the formality or informality of the occasion, and be sure thai 
his clothing is neat. The audience reacts to a speaker’s attire as evidence 
of the sort of person he is, and as evidence of the attitude he has toward 
himself, his subject, and his audience. 

3. Take your position on the platform calmly and confidently. A 
general tendency among beginning speakers is to hurry to the platform 
and commence speaking even before they completely arrive. In con¬ 
trast to this, the practiced speaker ascends the platform at a dignified 
pace, steps to the lectern, faces the audience, and waits for a moment 
to permit the attention to be fully focused upon him before he begins 
to speak. This calm and leisurely approach gives the audience confi¬ 
dence in the speaker, and gives his muscular tension an opportunity 
to subside before he starts to talk. 

4. When several speakers go to the platform together, the principal 
speaker should go first, and the chairman last unless it may be less 
confusing for them to go up in the order in which they will be seated 
so none will have to pass in front of others to get to his chair. The 
seating arrangement should be determined in advance, so that each 
speaker can go directly to his chair, without fumbling about. The 
speakers should take their seats with a minimum of confusion, and 
then should give their undivided attention to the program as it 
progresses. 

5. As you rise to speak, attend to your audience rather than to your 
clothes. Many speakers have developed habits of buttoning and un¬ 
buttoning their coats, adjusting their neckties, removing or putting on 
their glasses—almost everything, in short, but tying their shoe laces— 
while they are commencing their talks. Thus at the very time when 
they should be trying hardest to win their audience’s attention to their 
subject matter, they are distracting that attention, and shifting it into 
unfavorable channels. 

6. Turn and acknowledge the chairman, either with a slight nod 
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or with the words, “Mr. Chairman.” Then, similarly, either by your 
actions or by words acknowledge the audience. This is an act o£ 
simple courtesy, but it can be rendered ridiculous by the speaker who 
is so anxious to include everyone in his greeting that he names half a 
dozen or more groups in his salutation, before getting to his general 
term, “friends.” 

7. Maintain a well-poised and effective bodily posture while speak¬ 
ing. The feet should not be held too close together, so that the speaker 
resembles a hitching post, nor should they be spread too far apart, like 
a hobby horse. The speaker should neither shift his feet about con¬ 
tinuously, as though he were standing on a hot stove, nor should he 
keep them firmly and immovably planted throughout the entire speech. 
He shouldn’t teeter and sway like a drunken sailor or a tree in a high 
breeze, nor should he pace back and forth like a lion in a cage. Neither 
should the speaker droop over upon the lectern, like a wet cloth that 
has been dropped there. In preference to these, a good posture to 
assume is to place your feet about eight or ten inches apart, at an 
angle of some forty-five degrees, with one foot advanced a little way 
in front of the other. This balances your weight evenly, reduces the 
temptation to squirm and wiggle, gives you a posture that is graceful 
and attractive, and, when you do want to move from one part of the 
platform to another, gives you a natural and easy starting point for 
your movement. At transitional points in your speech, start to move as 
you finish the final words of one paragraph, keep your eyes on your 
audience, and start speaking again as you bring your feet down into 
the new position you have selected. One of the ludicrous mistakes in 
bodily action often observed in oratorical or declamatory contests is 
for the speaker to get to his transitional point, then glance down at 
his feet, walk with brisk determination to another part of the platform, 
glance down again to be sure that he is “well planted” and then re¬ 
sume his talk. If the movement is not well integrated into the speech, 
it had much better not be made at all. And in between the shifts of 
position, the speaker should be sure to “stay put.” Vague, meaningless 
twitchings and shuffling of the feet are the speaker’s bane, and are by 
all means to be avoided. 

Another postural problem which causes much distress is the question 
of what to do with one’s hands. Hanging by his sides, they seem to the 
speaker to be as large and unlovely as hams. He imagines everyone in 
the audience to be staring at them. Then he does the very thing which 
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does attract attention to his hands. He starts to move them—first inti 
his pockets, then out; then a coat lapel is grasped, and loosed; tb 
arms are folded across the breast, then dropped again—thus the con 
tinual movement goes on. Since a moving object inevitably attract 
attention, the audience’s eyes follow the speaker’s hands, and the threat 
of his speech is lost. What to do? By far the best thing to do with th< 
hands is to let them hang quietly by your sides, where they are botl 
inconspicuous and ready for instant use in gesturing. However, if once 
they begin to shift nervously, it is almost impossible simply to drop 
them by your sides. They require more forcible restraining. In this 
case, place your hands behind your back, grasp your left wrist in your 
right hand, and you will have your hands locked well enough so that 
you will be able to resist the nervous impulse to shift them. After a 
moment, when your nerves have quieted down, it will be easy to 
release your bands and let them drop back into their normal position 
at your sides. 

8. Distribute your remarks fairly evenly and unobtrusively over the 
whole audience. Equally to be condemned are the practice of talking 
continuously to one small segment of the audience, and the contrary 
practice of continually bobbing the head and the body about from 
one point to another. In most halls, the entire audience can be observed 
by the speaker without bobbing his head around. If it is necessary to 
vary the direction of your speaking from time to time, do not shift 
from one position to another too rapidly, nor with machine-like regu¬ 
larity. 

9. When you have concluded your speech, avoid the time-worn and 
platitudinous, “I thank you.” If the speaker has done his job con¬ 
scientiously and well, he is the one to be thanked. In any event, the 
“thank you” ending is but a weak means of getting back into your 
seat. As you are concluding, end on a note of conclusiveness, with a 
definite tone of finality in your last words. Then give the audience 
a slight bow or nod of acknowledgement, and resume your seat. 


Two Projects in Bodily Action 

The pantomime. If sign language be included in the general term, 
pantomime is older than speech. At any rate, the pantomime has an 
ancient lineage, going back at least to the theater of the Greeks of 
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The demonstration talk is found not only in formal platform situations but 
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ing. In this picture, see how an impromptu demonstration has won the 
attention of all but two of the men in the lounge of a fraternity house at 
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Athens. Without doubt one of the sources of our pleasure in pantomime 
is in seeing the versatility and skill with which bodily action can be 
made to perform the total functions of speech. Practice in pantomime 
is an interesting means of developing the full resources of bodily 
action. 

Pantomimes may be divided roughly into two groups, the one 
devoted to presenting narrative, the other to conveying a message. 
Naturally, the latter has to be accomplished chiefly by means of nar¬ 
rative, so that the two are really very clgse together. Both kinds are 
presented without the aid of words, either spoken or written, and 
special costuming and stage properties should be dispensed with unless 
the nature of the pantomime renders them absolutely necessary. The 
following suggestions should assist you in the presentation of your 
pantomime: 

1. Plan your story or message in complete detail before you try to 
present it. Then practice the presentation several times so that the 
whole procedure is familiar to you. An impromptu pantomime may be 
as disconnected and pointless as an impromptu speech. 

2. Select a theme or a narrative that is not too complicated. No 
matter how skillful a pantomimist may be, he cannot express fine 
distinctions, abstractions, and complex trains of thought as effectively 
by gestures and bodily postures alone as he can by speech. The range 
of pantomime is thus somewhat narrow. Its forte is the concrete and 
particular, rather than the abstract and the general. 

3. However, the theme or narrative ought to be complicated enough 
to be interesting. If the pantomimist confines himself solely to what 
any child could do, his performance will naturally be considered 
child-like. There is a creative joy in trying to expand the bounds of 
the pantomime as far as possible, and to communicate meanings which 
are seemingly impossible to express except in words. Here is the 
opportunity for the pantomimist to give his ingenuity its fullest scope. 

4. Elaborate the details; you will find that the chief interest centers 
in these. You may easily, for instance, go through a few general mo¬ 
tions which the audience will readily conclude represent the putting 
on of a coat. But there will be no particular interest in the act. It is 
when you represent the difficulty of getting your hand into the second 
sleeve, perhaps catch your hand in the lining, make a mistake in 
buttoning the coat and rectify it, find a spot on your coat and brush 
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it off, and otherwise build up the simple act into a detailed problem, 
that your audience becomes interested. 

5. Keep your pantomime moving. Don’t load it down with details, 
so that your audience will wonder why you don’t get on to something 
else. Have a real plot, or a real message, with complications and sub¬ 
divisions. Represent struggle, and build up suspense. Keep the audi¬ 
ence conscious that events are moving toward a climax, and end the 
pantomime as the climax is portrayed. 

6. Keep the audience informed as to what you are doing, but guess¬ 
ing as to what you will do. This is the best answer to the question as 
to how intelligible the pantomime should be to the audience. The 
pantomimist may safely keep his audience in the dark as to the meaning 
of his first few movements; the attempt to determine what he is por¬ 
traying is part of the fun. For this reason, it ought not to be too obvi¬ 
ous. But if the audience does not discover the basic pattern of the 
pantomime very soon, it becomes confused and loses interest. In look¬ 
ing at a sheet of paper covered with random marks, one merely 
glances at it and then turns his attention to something else; but if it 
is observed that the marks represent some sort of pattern, however 
complex and obscure the pattern may be, the interest of the spectator is 
immediately engaged in trying to trace the pattern out. So it is in 
watching a pantomime. There is no virtue in “keeping the audience 
fooled.” Any aimless series of motions would do that. Make your story 
or message clear enough so that it can be readily followed. But on the 
other hand, don’t make it too simple. If your audience is able to tell 
not only what you are doing but also what you are going to do next, 
there is no suspense, no curiosity, and hence no interest. 

Now comes a vital question: What are some good subjects for pan¬ 
tomimes? The same principle should be followed here that was pre¬ 
sented in regard to speech topics. Selecting the subject is a vital part 
of the preparation of the pantomime, and each student should select 
his own subject for himself. The more individual it is, the more chance 
that it will be original and different from all the others. That is, try 
to select a personal experience that is different from the experiences 
the other students have had. If, for instance, you wish to represent 
so common a situation as eating a meal, be sure to introduce incidents 
which make this meal a most unusual and exciting one. In general it 
is well to avoid such obvious themes as fishing, changing a tire, 
watching a football game, and taking a bath. For one thing, they are 
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too common; for another, they violate the principle included in the 
sixth suggestion that was given for presenting a pantomime. Once the 
basic situation is made clear, the audience knows with very few varia¬ 
tions exactly what is going to happen next. A few better examples for 
narrative pantomimes are the following: mountain climbing, inter¬ 
viewing the dean, serving as waiter in a cafe, delivering a soap-box 
speech to a heckling audience, riding a bicycle through heavy traffic, 
and dancing with an awkward partner in a crowded ballroom. These 
topics, and others of a similar nature, offer countless opportunities for 
complications, surprise twists, and suspense. 

The pantomime intended to convey a message should not attempt too 
ambitious a theme. A good source of subjects for this type of panto¬ 
mime is to be found in proverbs and epigrams with which the audi¬ 
ence is already familiar. The interest chiefly centers in how well the 
selected theme can be illustrated, usually by means of a narrative. The 
following proverbs, epigrams, and pithy sayings are suggested as suit¬ 
able for pantomimic representation: 

1. Honesty is the best policy. 

2. He who hesitates is lost. 

3. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

4. Faint heart ne’er won fair lady. 

5. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

6. He who laughs last laughs best. 

7. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

8. My country, right or wrong! 

9. Greetings from Uncle Sam! 

10. Prosperity is just around the corner. 

11. A loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

12. Beggars can’t be choosers. 

13. Love will find a way. 

14. Come home; all is forgiven! 

15. There is no rest for the wicked. 

16. If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 

17. The devil finds work for idle hands to do. 

18. Man proposes, God disposes. 

19. A penny saved is a penny earned. 

20. Don’t bite the hand that feeds you. 

21. Actions speak louder than words. 

22. Better late than never. 

23. Beauty is more than skin deep. 
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24. As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined. 

25. Luck favors the well prepared. 

The speech of demonstration . Bodily action is an integral part of the 
speech of demonstration. The essential feature of this speech is that it 
centers around some object which is displayed to the audience, and 
which forms the center of attraction of the speech. The object should 
be the chief illustration by means of which the point of the speech is 
clarified. For instance, you might explain the process of graphing. 
Bring with you for use in your speech large sheets of paper or pieces 
of cardboard, with the various types of graphs represented, and show 
these graphs to the audience as you explain their nature and use. A 
similar use might be made of maps, charts, pictures, or models. Small 
animals, alive or stuffed or preserved in alcohol, might be brought for 
a demonstration. Athletic equipment, such as golf clubs, tennis rackets, 
baseballs, and the like, might be explained, and the uses demonstrated. 
Any piece of machinery, a stamp collection, household utensil, sam¬ 
ples of rugs, cloth or clothing, tools used by a dentist, a doctor’s kit, 
a collection of rare books or any other objects which your experience, 
interest, and ingenuity might suggest will serve the purpose of the 
speech of demonstration. An interesting twist can be given to it by 
an unusual use of common objects, such as using a fountain pen to 
demonstrate a suction pump, or a rolling pin and a bit of pie dough 
to show the process of rolling steel. Or the speaker might use himself 
as the object to be demonstrated, if he wishes to present and explain 
a new dance step, a sleight of hand trick or some other bodily skill. 

Conclusion 

It is a common mistake to regard bodily action as a mere adjunct to 
public speaking, which the speaker may or may not care to use. Even 
the immobile speaker is making use of the visual code. He cannot help 
it. The speaker should determine that since he must use action, he 
will learn to use it effectively. He will make the principle of empathy 
work in his behalf, rather than against him; he will see to it that his 
action is useful to his audience as well as to himself; he will maintain 
a reservoir of covert action to give point and genuineness to his overt 
movements; he will strive for poise and ease; he will master the 
various kinds of gestures, so that they will become second nature to 
him, and will be spontaneously responsive to his needs; and he will 
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observe the rules of platform etiquette. The accomplishment of these 
goals will be assisted by use of the two projects that have been described. 


Exercises 

1. Analyze the following self-criticisms written by students at the 
close of their first semester of public speaking. Do you have any 
problems similar to theirs? What advice could you give them for the 
improvement of their bodily activity? Do their comments contain any 
advice or suggestions useful to you? 

a. “Let us begin with my most important fault, i.e., that I do not put 
my real self into my speech. I am ordinarily effusive and use my 
hands considerably. In speech class I more or less ‘freeze up.’ 
Perhaps it is because my topic is not right. It is something that 
I have been unable to analyze.” 

b. “I know that I do not use enough bodily action, but I feel this will 
come to me in due time.” 

c. “At times, when I think about my actions, I am a little stiff or 
else fidgety. Otherwise my bodily action is free.” 

d. “I think that one of my most severe faults is not looking directly 
at the audience; perhaps I am afraid doing so will throw me off 
my course.” 

e. “I have a hard time trying to find out what to do with my hands, 
as they seem so lifeless just hanging at my sides. This is probably 
because I haven’t yet acquired enough confidence and skill to 
properly accent my speech with those bodily gestures which we 
have been talking about. I start to gesture, but it is such a feeble 
attempt that I am certain no one watching thinks of it as such.” 

f. “All my speech habits are aided by one important thing. I use my 
hands freely and naturally, and in co-ordination with the rest of 
my body, when I express myself. I try to make the motion, instead 
of outstanding, subordinate to the words, yet helpful and notice¬ 
able.” 

g. “I don’t mind looking into the faces of my audience just as long 
as they refrain from laughing at me. They never have, but if they 
did I would become very unbalanced.” 

h. “In my last speech I was more able to think about my bodily 
action. Before I gave my speech I planned on what I wouldn’t 
do when I got up there, but I did not plan what bodily movements 
I should use. I did plan in advance how to stand for the first 
minute of my speech because I knew I would be nervous. I did 
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not plan any more because I knew that the rest would come 
naturally.” 

2. Read the following sentences aloud, with appropriate bodily ac¬ 
tivity. Practice this exercise in private so that you feel perfectly free 
and uninhibited, and try a variety of gestures for each sentence until 
you find one that seems most effective. Be prepared to demonstrate 
your reading to the class. 

a. “There comes the messenger now!” 

b. “Forward the Light Brigade! Charge for the guns!” he said. 

c. “What! You have no money?” 

d. “Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 

e. “Look, my lord. It comes!” 

f. “Out, out, damned spot!” 

g. “Give me liberty or give me death!” 

h. “Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

‘This is my own, my native land’?” 

i. “If I ever get a chance to hit that thing, I’ll hit it hard.” 

j. “The arguments of tyranny are as contemptible as its force is 

dreadful.” 

k. “Forbid it, almighty God!” 

l. “I maintain that I not only have a right to speak, but a positive 

and clear right to vote upon this occasion.” 

m. “You must either yield or take the consequences.” 

n. “This above all, to thine own self first of all be true.” 

o. “Out of my sight, thou demon of bad news!” 

p. “To be, or not to be, that is the question.” 

q. “Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills.” 

r. “My kingdom for a horse!” 

s. “Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink.” 

t. “This nation cannot endure half slave and half free.” 

3. Make the following selections as vivid as you can through the use 
of appropriate bodily activity. They consist of a variety of definitions of 
the New Deal. The first is found in President Roosevelt’s speech, deliv¬ 
ered at Green Bay, Wisconsin, on August 9, 1934. The others are from 
the “Letters” department of Time , from the issues of July 4, July 11, 
and August 8, 1938. 

“We who support this new deal do so because it is a square deal and 
because it is essential to the preservation of security and happiness of a 
free society. I like its definition by a member of the Congress. He said: 
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‘The new deal is an old deal—as old as the earliest aspirations of 
humanity for liberty and justice and the good life. It is old as Christian 
ethics, for basically its ethics are the same. It is new as the Declaration 
of Independence was new, and the Constitution of the United States; 
its motives are the same. 

“ ‘It voices the deathless cry of good men and good women for the 
opportunity to live and work in freedom, the right to be secure in their 
homes and in the fruits of their labor, the power to protect themselves 
against the ruthless and the cunning. It recognizes that man is indeed 
his brother’s keeper, insists that the laborer is worthy of his hire, de¬ 
mands that justice shall rule the mighty as well as the weak. 

“ ‘It seeks to cement our society, rich and poor, manual workers and 
brain workers, into a voluntary brotherhood of free men, standing 
together, striving together, for the common good of all.* 

“Keep that vision before your eyes and in your hearts. It can and 
will be attained.” 

—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

“The New Deal is cannibalism: it evaluates the existence of some 
people in terms of sustenance for other people.” 

“The New Deal is a system of gardening by which the fertilizer is 
withheld from the corn and applied to the weeds.” 

“New Deal definitions: 

A large body of fodder surrounded entirely by politicians. 

The shortest distance between two pay checks. 

The regurgitated hunch judgment of 120,000,000 people.” 

“Perhaps the New Deal might be defined as bewildered idealism, 
leftish in objectives, rightish in methods, misunderstood by liberals, 
misused by conservatives, mistrusted by businessmen—but still relied 
upon reluctantly by indebted farmers, doubtfully by organized labor, 
helplessly by the unemployed, and hopefully by bewildered idealists.” 

“A sincere, but admittedly experimental, effort to close the disastrous 
gap between industrial and social progress.” 

“The New Deal: a courageous attempt to remake America overnight, 
doomed to failure because Americans cannot adapt themselves so 
quickly: an attempt right in principle and aim, wrong in numberless 
details.” 

4. The following selections provide further material for practice: 
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“My other piece of advice,” said Mr. Micawber, “you know. Annual 
income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen six, result happi¬ 
ness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty 
pounds ought and six, result misery. The blossom is blighted, the leaf 
is withered, the god of day goes down up the dreary scene, and—in 
short, you are forever floored. As I am.” — Charles Dickens. 

“There are two ways of being happy: we may either diminish our 
wants or augment our means. Either will do, the result is the same. 
And it is for each man to decide for himself, and do that which hap¬ 
pens to be the easiest. If you are idle or sick or poor, however hard it 
may be for you to diminish your wants, it will be harder to augment 
your means. If you are active and prosperous or young or in good health, 
it may be easier for you to augment your means than to diminish your 
wants. But if you are wise, you will do both at the same time, young or 
old, rich or poor, sick or well. And if you are very wise, you will do 
both in such a way as to augment the general happiness of society.” 

—Benjamin Franklin. 

Aunt Het on Teaching 

One o’ my girls had her heart set on bein’ a schoolteacher, but I 
talked her out of it. Teachin’ school is too much like bein’ a preacher’s 
wife. It’s a high callin’, but people expect you to give more’n they 
pay for. 

You take the teachers here in town. The only difference between 
them and Christian martyrs is the date an’ lack of a bonfire. 

They was hired to teach an’ they do it. They teach the younguns that 
can learn, and entertain the ones that fell on their heads when they 
were little. But that ain’t enough. They’re supposed to make obe¬ 
dient little angels out o’ spoiled brats that never minded nobody, an’ 
wet nurse little wildcats so their mothers can get rest, an’ make geniuses 
out o' children that couldn’t have no sense with the parents they’ve got. 

But that ain’t the worst. They’ve got to get up plays an’ things to 
work the school out o debt, an sing in the choir, an’ teach a Sunday 
School class, an when they ain’t doin’ nothin’ else they’re supposed to 
be a good example. 

Then they don’t get no pay for six months an’ can’t pay their board 
and buy decent clothes an on top of ever’thing else they can’t hold 
hands cornin’ home from prayer meetin’ without some pious old sister 
with a dirty mind startin’ a scandal on ’em. 

I’d just as soon be a plow mule. A mule works just as hard but it can 
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relieve its soul by kickin’ up its heels after quittin* time without startin’ 

any talk. 

—Robert Quillen. 


The Descent of Man 

Said the science professor to the protoplasm, 

“ ’Twixt you and me is a mighty chasm; 

We represent extremes, my friend, 

You the beginning, and I—the end.” 

The protoplasm glanced on high, 

As he winked his microscopic eye, 

And said, “When I look at you, my man, 

I’m rather sorry I began!” 

—Anonymous. 

The Whichness of What 

Across the moorlands of the Not 
We chase the gruesome When; 

And hunt the Itness of the What 
Through forest of the Then. 

Into the Inner Consciousness 
We track the crafty Where; 

We spear the Ego tough, and beard 
The Selfhood in his lair. 

With lassos of the brain we catch 
The Isness of the Was; 

And in the copses of the Whence, 

We hear the think bees buzz. 

We climb the slippery Whichbark tree, 

To watch the Thusness roll; 

And pause betimes in gnostic rimes 
To woo the Over Soul. 

—Anonymous. 

The Dollar and the Cent 

A big silver dollar and a little brown cent, 

Rolling along together they went, 

Rolling along the smooth sidewalk, 

When the dollar remarked—for the dollar can talk: 
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“Y° u poor little cent, you cheap little mite, 

1m bigger , and more than twice as bright; 

I’m worth more than you a hundred fold. 

And written on me in letters bold 
Is the motto drawn from the pious creed, 

‘In God we trust,’ which all can read.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said the cent, 

“I’m a cheap little mite, and I know 
I m not big, nor good, nor bright. 

And yet, said the cent, with a meek little sigh, 
iou dont go to church as often as I.” 

—Anonymous. 


After Parting 

M, out of this sharp bitter pain, when words 
Are like a knife thrust in an open wound 
You can go forward like the homing birds. 

Until, with fresh compassion you have crooned 
A tender lullaby to tousled heads; 

Can pick up broken strands and fashion them 
Into a pattern that is rich with reds 

WK dno thoughts creep in that might condemn; 
Why then, O mother, you may know swift growth. 
And beauty will look out from troubled eyes. 
ror even though at parting you were loath 
lo go on living while your helpmeet dies, 
it ls through untold suffering and pain 
That souls are cleansed as with a silvered rain. 

—Leah Sherman. 


C opportunity 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream:_ 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain* 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged ’ 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge Y 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel_ 
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That blue blade that the king’s son bears,—but this 
Blunt thing—!” he snapped and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

—Edward Rowland Sill. 


Hamlet's Advice to the Players 

Hamlet. Speak the speech I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trip¬ 
pingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your players do, 
I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too 
much with your hand, thus; but use all gently; for in the very torrent, 
tempest, and—as I may say—the whirlwind of passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance, that may give it smoothness. O! it 
offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwigpated fellow tear a 
passion to tatters, to split the ears of the groundlings, who for the most 
part are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise: 
I would have such a fellow whipped for o’er-doing Termagant; it 
out-herods Herod: pray you, avoid it. . . . 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor; 
suit the action to the word, the word to the action; with this special 
observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature; for anything 
so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first 
and now, was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure. Now, this overdone, or 
come tardy off, though it make the unskillful laugh, cannot but make 
the judicious grieve, the censure of which one must in your allowance 
o’erweigh a whole theatre of others. O! there be players that I have 
seen play, and heard others praise, and that highly, not to speak it 
profanely, that, neither having the accent of Christians nor the gait of 
Christian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed that I have 
thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 

-—Hamlet, Act III, Scene ii. 
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The Seven Ages of Man 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’s eyebrow. Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden, and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 

His youthful hose well sav’d, a world too wise 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

—As You U\e It, Act II, Scene vii. 

5. Tell a story or anecdote which can be completed in approximately 
one minute and in the telling of which you use each of the three types 
of gesture (emphatic, descriptive, and suggestive) at least once. 

6. As another project in demonstration present a five-minute sales 
demonstration talk in which your purpose is to interest the class in 
purchasing some object, the use and value of which you demonstrate 
to them. Excellent objects to use for this talk are: can opener, multi¬ 
colored lead mechanical pencil, slide rule, apparatus for tricks of magic, 
or any similar objects which you have found valuable and can urge 
enthusiastically upon others. 
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7. Memorize one of the preceding selections and deliver it with 
appropriate and effective action. 

8. The following are recommended as excellent supplementary read¬ 
ings on the use of bodily action: 

a. James Milton O’Neill and Andrew Thomas Weaver, Chapter V, 
“Visible Action,” in The Elements of Speech (Longmans, Green, 1931). 

b. William Phillips Sandford and Willard Hayes Yeager, Chapter 
XX, “The Body in Delivery,” in Principles of Effective Speaking 
(Nelson, 1934). 

c. James Albert Winans, Chapter XXI, “Gesture,” in Speech Maying 
(AppletomCentury, 1938). 

d. Robert West, Chapter XIII, “Posture and Gesture,” in Purposive 
Speaking (Macmillan, 1925). 

e. Charles Henry Woolbert and Joseph F. Smith, Part II: “Action,” 
in Fundamentals of Speech (Harper, 1934). 




THE SPEAKER’S VOICE 



As students of effective speech our concern with our voices is to find 
ways of making them more suitable instruments through which our 
influence may be felt. We should avoid the error of thinking of a voice 
as being good or bad in any absolute sense—as though it could be 
properly judged wholly apart from the use to which it is put. The test 
of a voice is not only its pitch level, or rate, or quality, or force—or even 
a standard combining all of them. The most meaningful test of a voice 
is the effect it produces on other people. The worst kind of voice one 
might imagine could be admirable if used on stage or screen to portray 
a certain type of character. The point to be emphasized is that no 
student ought to set about cultivating a “good voice” as such. What 
he should do—and do most earnestly—is to learn all he can about how 
his voice affects other people, and to undertake such changes in it as 
that survey may suggest. 

Your voice is a means by which your ideas and attitudes are trans¬ 
mitted to other people. It should be judged, then, in terms of how well 
it does that job. Some voices fail for the very reason that they attract 
admiring attention to themselves and away from the ideas and feelings 
of the speaker. Other voices fail because of unpleasant qualities that 
make people turn away from them, or interpret these same qualities 
as lying within the personalities. Since people do identify certain 
qualities of the voice with certain personality “types” or with unfavor¬ 
able and favorable personal characteristics, we can study voice in terms 
of “impressions.” 

Many of you doubtless consider that you yourselves have average or 
mediocre voices. No one ever speaks of your voice as either good or 
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bad. In such a case, you may desire to have your voice “improved” so 
it will attract favorable notice. You should, on the contrary, be thank¬ 
ful that your voice is already precisely what it should be—an unob¬ 
trusive instrument doing the job for which it is designed. A voice that 
never attracts attention to itself is just the kind of voice we all should 
have. For normal speakers (ignoring clowns, comedians, and others 
who capitalize on peculiar vocal qualities) anything at all that makes 
listeners pay attention to the voice instead of to what meaning it is 
communicating should be considered a flaw. This applies both to voices 
that are “too good” and to those that are “too bad.” 

Qualities of the Normal Voice 

As indicated in the opening paragraph of this chapter, any type of 
voice may be more effective in some circumstances than in others. 
But normal speaking situations are sufficiently similar so that it is 
possible to indicate certain qualities that usually prove effective. These 
qualities serve as a standard by which each normal voice may be judged. 
Deviations from these qualities should be examined critically to de¬ 
termine whether developmental or corrective exercises ought not to 
be sought. 

1. The normal voice should be audible. Sufficient volume is required 
for varying circumstances. You may speak so as to be heard readily in 
a small and quiet living room, but so low as to cause an uncomfortable 
strain to listeners in a small auditorium. Or if you are used to speaking 
in small rooms, you may find a special problem emerging when you 
try to speak in a large hall, or when you try to converse with a friend 
across a noisy city street. Whatever the circumstances, a voice that is 
not heard is failing to do its job. 

2. The normal vocal tones should be clear. Good articulation must 
start with a clear tone. A voice that is husky, or “throaty,” or “breathy” 
interferes with clear formation of sounds and so limits the understand¬ 
ing of speech. 

3. The normal voice should be pleasant. In general, what we are 
accustomed to is pleasant, what is strange to our ears is unpleasant. 
Thus to New Englanders the nasal tone is “natural,” while to South¬ 
erners the most acceptable speech is drawled. British speech sounded 
supercilious to American soldiers until they became accustomed to it, 
and American speech sounded slovenly and harsh to the English. 
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When we say, then, that the voice should be pleasant, it should not be 
assumed that all voices should sound like those of Helen Hayes or 
Frederic March. In its basic sound pattern, your voice should approxi¬ 
mate the voices of the people among whom you live. Pleasantness is 
a culturally-established reaction. Blubber is pleasant to Eskimos and red 
hot mustard to Mexicans. So it is with voices. You achieve a pleasant 
voice not by trying to imitate some pattern of fancied excellence, but by 
trying to achieve the best aspects of the speech pattern of the people 
with whom you talk. 

4. The normal voice is varied. In reality, this is only another way of 
saying that the voice is properly used as a means of conveying ideas 
and feelings. When it is so used, it inevitably is varied to accord with 
every change of mind or attitude. A voice that is on a monotone, or 
that falls into a set pattern repeated over and over, indicates a mind 
that is not communicating but is busy remembering w'hat is to be said. 
Under stress of very strong emotion—such as extreme grief or fear— 
a voice may be harsh and monotonous. But in normal speaking situa¬ 
tions the voice varies in terms of the continually shifting shades of 
meaning the speaker is seeking to convey. Therefore, when a speaker's 
voice is unvaried and monotonous, he should try to correct, not his 
voice but his mind and feelings. He should start thinking with and 
talking to his audience, rather than communing with himself. When 
an instrument is badly used we should change not the instrument, 
but the method of using it. 

5. The normal voice is produced without strain. If using the voice 
tires a speaker, or causes discomfort to his throat, the voice is being 
badly used. Normally the tones should be produced easily and even 
prolonged speaking should not tire the vocal organs. To be sure, the 
speaker may be tired, for effective speech requires a great deal of con¬ 
centrated effort; no speaker should be surprised or perturbed if two or 
three hours of lecturing leaves him exhausted for a time. But normally 
the weariness is general. If a speaker’s throat tires and perhaps becomes 
hoarse when he talks more loudly than usual or when he has to use 
his voice for a long period of time, he should relax physically and 
mentally. Strain means tension; and tension means both muscles and 
mind are being wrongly used. 

6. The normal voice both conforms to and helps determine the 
speaker’s image of himself. A confident personality may have a calm, 
steady, assured voice. A vain person may have an assertive, perhaps 
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strident tone quality. A shy, timid, or uncertain personality advertises 
itself in a thin quaver. In such instances one type of remedy is to try 
to lower the pitch and decrease the intensity of the strident voice; and 
work for a firmer control of the breath stream for the quavering 
voice. This, however, is an indirect method of attacking the problem. 
In time it will have a beneficent effect, for we revise our image of our¬ 
selves in terms of how we sound to others and to ourselves. But a 
much more direct approach calls for a self-examination of our own 
personality and a determined effort to build up a more socially effec¬ 
tive image of ourself. That is one reason why The Speaker’s Personality 
was discussed earlier, in Chapter 3. 

This relation of voice to personality deserves special emphasis, for 
it is the key to the surest and most lasting remedy of whatever other 
voice problems may be found. It has long been a truism that “the voice 
is the mirror of the soul.” But it is more of a “truth” to say “the voice is 
the mirror of our total self.” We are aware that every voice is different, 
and that we naturally associate the voices and personalities of our 
friends. We are aware, too, of how much our own voices change to 
conform to changes in our own feelings. Our voices differ unmistakably 
when we are angry, bored, frightened, or pleased. We know how much 
a temporary uneasiness—such as an unwelcome disciplinary conference 
with the Dean—may change our normal voices. Similarly we are aware 
that the most discordant, harsh, or tremulous voices tend materially to 
improve when the speakers are among intimate friends, relaxed, and 
at ease. 

Clearly, then, the kind of voice one has is determined in large de¬ 
gree by the kind of person he is. A weak, subdued voice, lacking in 
projection or carrying-power, is the natural result of a personality that 
fears to assert itself. It may be observed that the possessor of such a 
voice frequently may speak with downcast eyes; and however assured 
he may appear in many particulars, he is usually aware of a funda¬ 
mental feeling of lack of security or sureness. Similarly a brusque, 
over-bearing tone may reveal the over-compensation of another shy 
personality, or the assertiveness of a person accustomed to having his 
own way. As modern psychology has stressed more and more the unity 
of the whole personality, we become increasingly sure that the voice 
does, indeed, show the man. The voice, like the face, reveals the nature 
and disposition, and indicates something of the depth and a great deal 
about the state of the speaker’s mind. 
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Improving the Voice 

When your vocal mechanism is normal, when you have no firmly 
established vocal habits that limit your effectiveness, and when your 
voice is not adversely affected by personality problems of one kind or 
another, your voice should be a fairly accurate reflection of what you 
feel. To that extent, it is doing the job it should do. But the three 
qualifications noted above must be considered with care. The first and 
second require a consideration of your vocal mechanism and its use. 
A careful study of the complete vocal mechanism belongs in a more 
specialized course in speech. If you are having trouble with your voice, 
such a course may help you to understand just what you do when you 
speak, and give you a basis for correcting such bad vocal habits as you 
may find. Here attention is centered on the more common problems of 
voice caused by maladjustments and habits of poor phonation and 
articulation. 

When the effectiveness of the voice is limited by personality traits, 
the remedy, of course, lies in a better adaptation of the individual to 
his environment. It is probable that most of the voices in your class 
were adversely affected in the first rounds of speeches. As we have seen, 
any new situation that introduces strain and uncertainty will reveal 
that tension in the voice. As the speakers become more accustomed to 
talking before the group, and as they gain confidence through increased 
mastery over the skills needed, the voices will lose their unnatural strain. 
Furthermore, as the training in speech helps the students to make their 
total personalities more effective—as they gain greater skill in “un¬ 
folding” and expressing their inner qualities—their voices will acquire 
additional flexibility, range, and firmness of tone. 

The voice training which you are receiving is not confined to the 
work you do on this and the succeeding chapter; nor is it confined to 
this course. All your experiences are affecting the way you speak. As 
you improve the organization of your speeches, increase the incisiveness 
with which your ideas are expressed, add to the worth of your ideas 
and the interest with which they are developed, and especially as you 
improve your ability to adapt what you have to say closely to the moods 
and attitudes of your audience, your voice is simultaneously reflecting 
these increased communicative skills. The essential point to remember 
in this connection is that your voice is a channel through which your 
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ideas, feelings, and convictions are expressed. As you become surer and 
more expert in the expression, your voice “improves.” For the sake of 
comparison, you may recall how tense you sounded when first intro¬ 
duced to a new acquaintance. At first you may have been inclined to 
blame your lack of social ease, but as you became better acquainted 
you found that your voice did its work very well. 

Before turning to an analysis of specific vocal qualities, however, it 
is well to call attention to one other general fact which is fundamental 
to all voice training. The voice is not only a product of the whole 
human organism, but a product and by-product of action. That is 
why the chapter on action has preceded this chapter on voice. Basic 
to improved flexibility of voice is improved control of action. In reality 
every action, every bodily movement, has its effect upon the voice. 
The clenching of a fist actually can be heard in the speech of the indi¬ 
vidual who clenches it with real feeling. In another sense too we are 
concerned with more than the actions which directly produce voice, 
for there are no muscles, there are no structures, whose primary func¬ 
tion is the production of voice. Voice is a by-product of muscles, nerves, 
and structures which have other primary functions even more essential 
to the preservation of life. This being true, it will readily be apparent 
that unless they are performing their primary functions efficiently we 
cannot expect perfection in the by-product, voice. All this makes it 
increasingly obvious that speech is an active process. It is a skill which 
is to be improved as we improve any skill: by right practice. Right 
practice will be facilitated by the following analysis of the action which 
goes into the production of voice. 

Acquiring Vocal Variety 

The amount and kind of variation in a speaker’s voice is often a 
good indication of what is or is not going on in his mind. Hence the 
key to vocal variety is found in freeing the speaker of tensions so that 
his voice is enabled naturally to reflect the meaning he wishes to com¬ 
municate. One characteristic of any speech that is immediately noticed 
by listeners is whether it reveals an “eagerness to communicate” on 
the part of the speaker, or whether—on the contrary—it has the 
monotony that shows a mind too bored or too much involved in its 
own struggles to have any real interest in reaching the auditors. 

This communicative quality of the voice is pervasive; it reveals 




The Vibrator, Resonators, and Articulators 
Nature has provided for you a flexible mechanism capable of ful¬ 
filling every demand you will need to make upon it. Not only can it 
produce accurately a very wide variety of sounds, but it can continue to 
do so even after serious injuries or while handicapped by a severe cold. 
Whatever voice problems you have are far more likely to be due to 
faulty use of your vocal mechanism than to its faulty structure* 
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itself (or its absence is evident) every time you speak. The speaker who 
is intent upon influencing his audience, or desirous of warmly parti¬ 
cipating with it in the enjoyment of an experience he may be relating, 
“points” his voice toward them in as real a sense as he focuses his mind 
and body toward his listeners. And conversely, a speaker who, because 
of shyness, or lack of confidence, or uncertainty of what to say, or a 
feeling of animosity, or a lack of sympathy with the group, is not really 
focusing his mind on the audience but is retreating away from it, will 
inevitably “point his voice inward,” so that it will sound as though he 
is merely “reciting a piece,” rather than talking with communicative 
zest. 

This tendency of the voice to reflect the speaker’s feelings is evident 
in every component element of the voice. We see this clearly as we look 
at every element by itself—though it is essential to remember that no 
speaker ever does or possibly could use one element at a time. Force, 
rate, pitch, and quality are four characteristics of the voice that may be 
itemized and analyzed separately, but are always used in combination. 
With this caution, let us see how they are used. 

Force. The amount of force used by a speaker is often a clear indi¬ 
cation of his attitude and purpose. A command, for instance, is uttered 
with much more force than an entreaty; a statement of fact is spoken 
more forcefully than a conjecture. Also, a speaker’s degree of forceful¬ 
ness is an index to his emotional state. When one is emotionally 
aroused, his voice carries an intensity that is otherwise lacking. Thirdly, 
a speaker’s sincerity may be judged in part by his use of force in speak¬ 
ing. It is often true that an insincere speaker, one who is trying to 
counterfeit an earnestness and conviction he does not feel, will speak 
with much force, perhaps intensifying it with a great deal of bodily 
activity. A very earnest speaker is likewise apt to speak very forcefully. 
It is not, however, very hard to tell the difference between the two. 
The insincere speaker seems to be generating his forcefulness as he 
goes along; he resembles a pumping system which is laboring to keep 
up its scheduled quota. On the other hand, the sincere speaker seems 
carried along with the rush of powerful emotions which he is unable to 
stem. His forcefulness is akin to the inexhaustible waters of Niagara 
pouring over the falls. The student speaker should strive by all means 
not to develop a pumped-up pretense of forcefulness in his speaking. 
On the contrary, his speech should be vitalized by the vigor and anima- 
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tion of strong feelings. Forcefulness in speaking is neither an end to be 
sought for itself nor a technique to be superimposed upon what the 
speaker is saying. It ought, rather, to be a natural expression of the 
speaker’s personality and of his attitude toward what he has to say. 

Professional greeters and “glad-handers” are likely to use the arti¬ 
ficial, trumped-up type of force. It characterizes such utterances as the 
following: “My dear, I am so glad to have you join our club. We do 
so hope you will enjoy it. I know the other members are just dying to 
be introduced to you. Uh, what did you say your name is?” This type 
of speaking may be likened to the flow of thick molasses. It is sweet, 
sticky, and generally unpalatable. It also manifests itself in the exag¬ 
gerated expression of enthusiasm or sympathy over trifles. The person 
who accidentally meets a friend in a down-town store and greets him 
with as much fervor as though he were a long-lost relative, or who 
pours out as much sympathy over the loss of a theater ticket as would 
be appropriate at the death of a dear friend, is using this artificial type 
of force. In sum, the artificial form of force is inappropriate and either 
insincere or the expression of a shallow, facile or superficial mind. It is 
characterized by a smooth, gliding quality, as though it were being 
poured. 

The basis of good forceful speaking, as has been indicated, is a ready 
emotional reaction by the speaker to the full significance of what he 
is saying. 

The speaker whose attitude toward his audience is clearly defined, 
and who knows what he wants to say and why he wants to say it, will 
normally have no trouble with his use of vocal force. When the force 
is inappropriately patternized, the remedy should be sought primarily 
in a reconsideration by the speaker of his purpose in speaking. 

Rate . Rate is the term used to designate the speaker’s speed of utter¬ 
ance. Do you speak 90 words a minute, 125 (which is normal), or 200? 
Perhaps a more important question is whether your rate of speaking 
remains constant, or is varied to suit your subject matter, mood, pur¬ 
pose, and the audience situation? A speaker whose words are all de¬ 
livered at the same rate of speed is like an automaton. His mind is not 
following closely what he is saying, or his rate would change to indi¬ 
cate changes in the significance and emotional quality of his subject 
matter. The audience naturally soon loses interest, when the speaker 
himself seems to have none. Variety in rate may be said to serve the 
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following functions: (1) to help make clear the speaker’s meaning; (2) 
to punctuate his sentences; (3) to mark transitions from one idea to 
another; (4) to emphasize important ideas; and (5) to assist in hold¬ 
ing the audience’s attention. On the other hand, a speech delivered all 
at the same rate has the almost hypnotic power of lulling an audience 
to sleep. 

A rapid rate of utterance normally indicates excitement, animation, 
strong conviction, and enthusiasm. A slow rate combined with a firm 
tone generally indicates awe, reverence, solemnity, or dogmatic assur¬ 
ance. On the other hand, a rapid rate may simply be the result of 
stage fright, and a slow rate may be due to uncertainty and incoherence 
in the thought processes. Speakers naturally vary in the average speed 
of their speech, but the extremes of dragging slowness and headlong 
speed ought to be avoided. The one indicates a phlegmatic personality, 
and is maddening to an audience, as the auditors’ minds leap far ahead 
of the speaker’s. The latter is often accompanied by slovenly articula¬ 
tion, and causes confusion in the minds of the auditors, who are unable 
to assimilate the ideas of the speaker as rapidly as they are expressed. 

A caution to observe is the fundamental difference between a pause 
and a hesitation. A pause has a definite communicative function; the 
speaker, through eye contact and the confidence of his manner, main¬ 
tains full command of the audience. Moreover, the pause is properly 
timed by the speaker for its maximum effectiveness. During a hesita¬ 
tion, on the other hand, the speaker loses control of his audience, of his 
speech, and of himself. He reveals his uncertainty by a shifting of his 
eyes, and perhaps by a twitching of his body. He is apt to interpolate 
an “ah” or an “uh.” The length of the hesitation is determined solely 
by the time it takes the speaker to regain his lost command of the 
situation. The pause, then, is an instrument of strength, to be used 
more and more as the speaker attains surety, ease, and control. A 
hesitation is a revelation of weakness, to be eliminated entirely as the 
speaker grows in experience. 

Pitch. The first expectation we have concerning the pitch of a 
speaker’s voice is that it be appropriate to the speaker’s sex and age. 
We expect the pitch of men’s voices to be lower than that of women’s; 
the pitch of adults’ voices to be lower than that of children’s. Conse- 
quendy, a high-pitched man’s voice, or a deep woman’s voice, startles 
auditors and erects a barrier to effective communication. Furthermore, 
an eccentricity of pitch helps to build up an image in the audience’s 
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mind (and perhaps in the speaker’s own mind) of an ineffective or 
“queer” personality. 

The second expectation is that the speaker should use an appropriate 
variety of pitch. One means of varying the pitch as used in speaking 
is called inflection, or a change of pitch which occurs as a word is being 
pronounced. Inflectionless speech is monotonous, dull, and lifeless. On 
the other hand, there are people (typified by the emotional, socially- 
climbing club woman) who use exaggerated, elaborate and artificial 
patterns of inflection; this suggests to the hearers insincerity and pre¬ 
tended animation. In between these two extremes are found the 
genuine, normal inflections of communicative conversational speaking. 
These are effective in public speaking as well as in conversation. 

Quality. Quality is that characteristic of the voice which results from 
the total effect of the resonators upon it. It is largely a subjective 
factor interpreted in part by the listener’s reaction to the speakers 
personality. The voice of every individual has its own particular quality, 
dependent in part upon the shape, use, and size of his resonating 
cavities. However, no one’s voice constantly maintains the same quality; 
it changes when any one of the resonators is affected, which may be 
caused by a head cold, sore throat, diseased adenoids, inflamed tonsils, 
or other disorders of the mouth, nose or throat. It changes too in 
response to fatigue or illness. Furthermore, the quality of the voice is 
very responsive to emotional disturbances. Anger, fright, elation, love, 
or worry will give the voice a special quality. Finally, the same voice 
may be considered “warm,” “friendly,” “unctuous,” or “hypercritical,” 
depending on how the speaker himself is regarded. 

There are various types of generally unpleasant vocal qualities, 
described respectively as guttural, hoarse, throaty, thin, pinched, fal¬ 
setto, nasal, harsh, aspirate, flat, and whining. Other descriptive terms 
indicating types of vocal quality are: mellow, deep, rich, pectoral, 
open, warm, and normal. Obviously some of these terms are based upon 
the impressions which we receive of the speaker’s personality and 
emotional state as we listen to the quality of his voice. This is not un¬ 
natural since voices do respond to emotional changes, and since they 
tend to become fixed in relation to definite personality traits. For 
instance, a person with a warm, buoyant, generous, optimistic nature 
will have better vocal quality (unless his organs are malformed or his 
vocal habitfe quite artificial) than will a chronic complainer. Habitual 
lack of confidence is certain to reveal itself through the voice. When 
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one whines, he is not only using unpleasant vocal quality but is also 
revealing an unpleasant character trait. Similarly, a voice resonant 
with rich, warm overtones is a fairly dependable revelation of a con¬ 
fident, well-balanced temperament. 

If good vocal quality is as important as it seems to be, surely every¬ 
one will want to possess it. The foregoing paragraph indicates truly 
that the quality of one’s voice is a very individual matter, and its im¬ 
provement must largely be sought through an individual diagnosis of 
your voice. Quite generally, however, the problem involves at least 
two aspects: (1) making the best use of your resonating chambers; 
and (2) eliminating undesirable personality traits, emotional reactions, 
and mental attitudes, and developing an easy and ready receptiveness 
to more favorable traits, reactions, and attitudes. 

Conclusion 

Your voice is not something apart from your mind, feelings, and 
personality. You should not think of it as something separate and dis¬ 
tinct—like a violin, which should be tuned and regulated until it 
produces a predetermined tone. Your vocal mechanism is a sensitive 
instrument which (if it is normal, relaxed, and not distorted by bad 
habits) produces a voice that reflects pretty accurately what you are 
and how you are reacting. As you mature and take an increasingly in¬ 
dependent and successful position in society, your voice will tend con¬ 
currently to gain in effective communicative qualities. 

Hence it is apparent that improvement in voice must depend upon 
a general improvement in habits of thought and feeling, and in in¬ 
creased mastery over all the techniques of speech and social adjustment. 
As a means of hastening this improvement, the speaker should acquire 
a clear understanding of how his voice ought normally to be used, and 
of the various results he should be able to secure from it. Oral prac¬ 
tise in reading such selections as are reprinted after Chapter 11, or in 
reading any passages from newspapers, magazines, or books, will be 
useful in determining what the speaker is able to do with his voice, and 
in hastening the formation of desired vocal habits. The speaker who 
knows what his voice can do, and has practised producing specific 
results that satisfy him, can both hasten and extend the results that 
otherwise would come naturally as part of the slow development of 
successful maturation. 
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Exercises 

1. A fruitful approach to a clearer understanding of how you may 
use your voice to better effect is to analyze the results you have achieved 
with it in various types of experiences. What has happened in your 
home when you yelled? Or mumbled so you couldn’t be understood? 
Or talked in such a subdued voice that your family had to strain to 
hear you? Do you talk to your family in the same tone you use when 
conversing with visitors? Write a brief essay describing some inci¬ 
dents from experiences with family or friends in which you recall 
the way your voice or theirs was used. 

2. If your voice is recorded as part of the course work, listen objec¬ 
tively to the record of your own voice and then write a brief characteri¬ 
zation of the personality you associate with that voice. Try for the time 
being to forget that the voice is your own; be as analytical and honest 
as you can in characterizing the type of person that voice represents to 
you. Then ask yourself whether that characterization is the kind of 
effect you want to make on other people. When your voice is recorded 
again later in the course, see whether you note any significant changes 
in the personality pattern it represents. 

3. Write a two- or three-sentence characterization of each member of 
the class, based wholly upon the impression their voices make upon 
you. These should be handed to the instructor in order that he might 
read a selection of them to the class (without identifying the writers) 
as an object lesson of the influence exerted by the kind of voice one 
uses. 

4. Bring to class an item from a current magazine or newspaper. 
As you read it, the class should take notes on how well your voice 
conveys the precise meaning of the selection and your own attitude 
toward it. A general discussion should be enlightening in revealing 
how much or how little the speakers are utilizing the communicative 
power of their voices. 

5. Read a poem, a paragraph from your text-book, or a scene from a 
play or novel, for presentation to the class. Prepare a brief introduc¬ 
tion, in which you might tell: (a) why you like the selection; (b) why 
your audience will probably like it; (c) what the theme of the selec¬ 
tion is; or (d) describe some common human problem for which the 
selection offers a solution. Present the selection with the same com¬ 
municative directness with which you spoke in your introductory 
remarks. 

6. Let two or more students select the same piece, but prepare inde- 
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pcndently from each other. Let the class listen to them and write a 
brief analysis and evaluation of each. The instructor can read these 
responses to the class, noting the relationships seen between attitudes, 
moods, and feelings, and certain vocal characteristics of the speakers. 

7. The following selections are recommended for additional reading: 

a. Virgil A. Anderson, Training the Speaking Voice (Oxford U. 
Press, 1942). 

b. Giles W. Gray and C. M. Wise, The Bases of Speech (Harper, 
1934 and revised edition, 1946). 

c. Harry J. Heltman, First Aids for Stutterers (Expression Co., 
1942). 

d. T. H. Pear, Voice and Personality (John Wiley and Sons, 1921). 
A pioneering volume on the social basis of voice and speech. 

e. James A. Winans, Speech-Making, Chapter XXII, “Voice and 
Speech,” pp. 452-78 (Appleton-Century, 1938). This chapter 
is by C. K. Thomas of Cornell University. 

8. The following chart may be used for analyzing the vocal ele¬ 
ments and their use as affecting the hearer: 
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COMMON SPEECH CHARACTERISTICS* 


Factors 

1. Voice quality. 


2. Inflection and pitch 
variation. 

3. Volume. 

4. Rate. 

5. Force. 

6. Articulation and 
enunciation 


Desirable 

a. Pleasant. 

b. Resonant. 


a. Consonant with 
age, sex, and 
physique. 

b. Range. 

c. Optimum pitch. 

a. Varied. 

b. Loud enough 
(Tor all to hear). 

a. Varied. 

b. Appropriate to 
context and mate¬ 
rial. 


a. Stresses (by rate, 
pitch, volume) 
important points. 

a. Distinct. 

b. Audible vowels 
and consonants. 


Undesirable 

r. Nasal. 

s. Throaty. 

t. Breathy. 

u. Raspy. 

v. Squeaky. 

w. Thin. 

x. Improper tone 
placement. 

r. Monotone. 

s. Recurrent pitch 
pattern. 

t. Too high. 

u. Too low. 

v. Unnatural 
inflection. 

r. Too weak. 

s. Too loud 

t. Unchanging. 

r. Constant. 

s. Too few pauses. 

t. Too many pauses. 

u. Unsuited to con¬ 
text, difficulty of 
material, etc. 

r. Stresses unimpor¬ 
tant points. 

s. Excessive use of 
rate, pitch, volume. 

r. Indistinct. 

s. Omissions (sounds 
and syllables). 

t. Vowel interchanges. 

u. Consonant 
substitutions. 


* William S. Howell collaborated with C. F. Hager in constructing this chart for 
use in the speech program for Instructor Training in the Army Air Corps Technical 
Training Command, Truax Field, Madison, Wisconsin. 




ARTICULATION AND 
PRONUNCIATION 


Charles W. Eliot, the former president of Harvard University and 
the editor of the “Five-foot Shelf of Books,” gave a surprising 
criterion for true education: “I recognize but one mental acquisition 
as an essential part of the education of a lady or gentleman, namely, 
an accurate and refined use of the mother tongue.” In this statement 
he included, clearly, not only grammar, syntax, and choice of words, 
but also the way in which the words are spoken. That such accuracy 
and refinement as he specified are not easily acquired is very evident 
as we listen to the everyday speech of our fellows and closely examine 
our own. The problem of this chapter is how to develop, on the foun¬ 
dation of the voice improvement which has been sought, a diction that 
is pleasant and easily intelligible. The problem resolves itself into two 
aspects: articulation and pronunciation. These will be considered, and 
corrective exercises suggested, in the following pages. 

Faulty Articulation 

Articulation is a term intended to describe the process by which con¬ 
sonant sounds are formed and differentiated in speech. In this re¬ 
stricted and specialized sense the term enunciation describes the pro¬ 
cess by which pure vowel sounds are produced. A vowel sound is pro¬ 
duced by an uninterrupted or unmodified vibration of the vocal bands; 
while interruptions and modifications of these vibrations produce the 
sounds we recognize as consonants. It will be observed that articulation 
is achieved largely by movements of the tongue, lips, and jaws. 

233 
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Slovenly articulation is a common fault which every speaker needs 
to take special care to avoid. It destroys the charm of speech, interferes 
with the understanding of what is said, and limits the carrying power 
of the voice. Rupert Hughes, who is partly deaf, explains in an article, 
“New Ears for Old,” which appeared in Liberty Magazine, for Janu¬ 
ary 26, 1935, why it is that deaf people may not hear remarks addressed 
to them, but do hear other remarks which are not intended for their 
ears. “In ordinary conversation,” he wrote, “few people make any 
effort to focus their tones or articulate distinctly. We just wabble our 
lips and let the words spill. But when we want to convey a confidential 
remark to someone, we point the tone and speak with a great distinct¬ 
ness. That is why a stage whisper carries so far. So, when you are try¬ 
ing to slip a message past a deaf person, you do the very thing he has 
given up imploring you to do; you speak distinctly.” 

Faulty articulation is due in large part to lazy, immobile lips, tongue, 
and lower jaw, and (except when the organs of speech are diseased or 
malformed) arises from an attitude of indifference toward the auditor, 
and a lack of knowledge and training such as all skills depend upon. 
Thus it is a matter of the first importance for students to disabuse 
themselves of any notion that careful enunciation and articulation in 
themselves are pretentious attempts to be “elegant.” They are no such 
thing. Dr. Lee Edward Travis stated the case much more truly in his 
article, “A Point of View in Speech Correction,” which appeared in 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, for February, 1936. As Travis put 
it, “. . . speech is a reflection of the personality of the speaker. With 
every utterance the speaker gives himself away. His speech is as a 
microscope directed toward his own inner self, through which others 
may get the most intimate glimpses. . . . Speech is a joint by which the 
speaker articulates with the person spoken to. The speaker’s adjust¬ 
ments to his social situation depend upon the condition of this joint. 
. . . From many angles it is just as great a loss to have a speech sound 
missing or mutilated as it is to have a hand missing or mutilated.” 

Articulatory weakness may lie in the slurring or dropping of some 
sounds, and the occasional addition or substitution of others, as in the 
following examples: jist, sin gin,’ libary, goverment, jogerphy, athalete, 
agin, pufessor, faternity, labertory, and Amurica. It may also consist 
in running words together, changing their form, and substituting other, 



A campus scene at Vassar College on Founder’s Day, 1941, as a group of 
students serenade President MacCracken. Can you determine, from observ¬ 
ing the faces of the gathering, what the student leader is trying to accom¬ 
plish at this moment? Is the interaction here based on a common purpose 
or on authority? 




















The dinner table offers a natural conversational situation. Can you tell 
which person is speaking, and which has just spoken? Within this center 
of interest can you find evidences of other exchanges taking place? 
(Rittase) 
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simpler forms, as in the illustrative representation of one of Words- ' 
worth’s finest sonnets: 

Thee whirled a stew much widows. Latent soon 
Get in and spend din, Willie way star pars. 

Little we sea innate chew rat is sours. 

Weave give an hour arts a weigh, assorted boon. 

This seethe at bears Sir Booze hum to thumb moon, 

The win zat will B. Howell in gat awl lowers 
Endor up gat heard an owl Ike’s leaping Hours, 

For this, for ever wreathing weir rout of tune; 

It moves us knock. Greek hod! I’d rather be 
A pig unsuckled in a cree doubt warn 
So my tie stand in honest pleasantly 
Have glim, says Atwood, make mealless furl on, 

Have sigh to approaches rye sing from the sea 
Or Harold try to unblow his wreath adorn. 

Now try reading the poem so as to convey to an audience the mean¬ 
ing Wordsworth sought to express: 

The world is too much with us: late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—-Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn 

The remedy for slovenly articulation involves as a prerequisite the 
adoption of a new attitude toward speech. Unless the speaker has a 
physical deformity of his articulatory organs, such as a harelip or 
paralyzed tongue, he will be able to articulate properly if he genuinely 
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desires to do so and if he has guidance and training to help him. How¬ 
ever, perfect articulation requires as much practice and persistence as 
does any other physical skill, be it playing the piano or running the 
hundred yard dash. 

Although there are some general principles which will be useful for 
all, it is important to note that problems of faulty articulation are highly 
individual. Your instructor will point out to you which among the 
following exercises you should make particular effort to master. No 
text-book can substitute for the necessary individual counsel and 
guidance you will receive in the classroom. 

Let us keep foremost in our minds that our concern is with effective 
speech. This means in part speech which is distinctly and clearly 
heard. The purpose of communication illustrates this need. If in war 
an artillery officer articulates his firing instructions to a battery com¬ 
mander so carelessly that ninety is interpreted as nineteen the result 
may be terrible casualties in an army’s own advancing infantry. 
Though less serious, perhaps, faulty articulation may cause tragedies 
in all sorts of life situations. Thus our primary concern for accuracy in 
articulation is not to add to our social grace—though that may also be 
an advantage. Our times demand that each of us shall be able to make 
himself heard distinctly over the telephone—perhaps over the radio— 
as well as in face-to-face communication. 

You will wish to make certain that you are not guilty of any of the 
following: 

Mumbling words, too far down in the throat, without projection. 

Slurring words, by running all confusingly together. 

Mufffling words by lazy inactivity of lips and jaws. 

Garbling words by careless interchange of wrong for right sounds. 

As specific examples of mumbling, the final “g” may be dropped and 
words like running become runnin. Or certain sounds may be omitted 
entirely, as the n in government so that it becomes goverment and the 
g in recognize so that it becomes reconize. Or again there may be the 
general habit of letting the ends of words fade out of hearing or some¬ 
times even the entire final word of a sentence. This latter habit may 
involve both phonation and articulation if there is a tendency to cut 
off phonation before the word is completed. 

As specific examples of slurring, entire syllables and sounds—almost 
entire words—may be omitted, as when one says djeat? for did you 
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cat?; probly for probably ; consonants like l and r are omitted in such 
words as twelve , and more; even a w may be substituted for the r as 
greet becomes gweet; and weak vowel forms are omitted entirely, par¬ 
ticularly before strong vowel sounds—as the ode becomes thode . 

Lazy lip and jaw action are most common, and, when coupled with 
a tendency to a rather musical speech, dialects result which are char¬ 
acteristic of certain geographical areas. It will be noted that vowels 
are made to predominate in musical language while consonants pre¬ 
dominate in the language of speech. Inactivity of lips and jaws makes 
its contribution also to the mumbling and slurring which we have 
already considered. But laziness accounts for a great deal of faulty vowel 
substitution (as in constitootion for constitution ), even for the inser¬ 
tion of surplus vowels (as in ath-adete), and for the insertion of surplus 
consonants. Perhaps the most frequent examples of muffled sounds, 
however, are to be found in the sliding over of certain consonant com¬ 
binations which are difficult to articulate. Thus twelfth becomes 
twelth; the t is omitted from words like J{ept; wheat and what become 
we at and wat ; d is substituted for / in words like little; the th is pro¬ 
nounced as though it were the same in with and arithmetic, or it may 
even be pronounced as though it were only a / in such words as 
through and then; and the comprehensiveness of speech is seriously 
impaired. 

If we define garbling as careless interchange of wrong for right 
sounds, we have already noted some illustrations of this. But there are 
many more specific examples. In what is known as a survival of baby 
talk w is substituted for r so that read becomes wead and Harry be¬ 
comes Haw’i. A common substitution of vowels occurs in the inter¬ 
change of short i and short e sounds so that yet becomes yit and since 
becomes sence. There is, of course, an entire group of affectations 
which will be considered more properly under pronunciation. When 
hundred becomes hunderd we have an illustration of a type of error 
arising from careless inattention to spelling. Yet on the other hand 
spelling cannot be relied upon as a guide to proper sounds, as is evi¬ 
denced by words like hiccough, breeches , and women. Just as serious 
as the omission of sounds is the inclusion of those which ought to be 
omitted, as is indicated in the following words: a{l)mond, com(b)ing, 
fore(h)ead, vi(c)t(u)als, and of(t)en. 
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Before turning to the exercises which are designed to help you with 
your individual problems in articulation, a word of warning is in 
order. Good articulation does not mean affectation in speech or an 
over-preciseness which attracts undesirable attention to itself. Your 
primary interest is in making your speech instantly intelligible to the 
hearer. Wrong overstressing may be as serious a handicap to intelligibil¬ 
ity of speech as wrong understressing. In normal conversational speech 
some syllables are subordinated, as is indicated by italics in extraordi¬ 
nary, and interesting. We have already noted that sounds are dropped 
entirely as in mor/gage, thought, Worcester, and brougham. Similarly, 
within sentences certain words need to be subordinated in order that 
meaning-carrying words may receive the emphasis. This is frequently 
true of articles a and the. Note well that proper articulation does not 
require that these shall always be pronounced with long a and long e 
sounds. Before our articulation is above reproach we must learn what 
and how to subordinate as well as what and how to stress. Much time 
spent with the following exercises and in reading aloud whenever you 
have the opportunity will pay excellent speech dividends. 


Exercises for Drill 

The following exercises should be practiced once or (if possible) 
twice a day, for as long as is necessary to establish habits of careful 
articulation: 

1. Read these tongue-twisters aloud, with gradually increasing 
speed, as your articulation attains sureness and precision: 

a. Willis wouldn’t walk willingly within winding windrows. 

b. Silly Sally sang and simpered, simpered, smiled and sang sillily, 
to simple Sue. 

c. Linger longer, Lemuel Lister, lilting limitless lullabies. 

d. She sells sea shells. Shall Sally sell sea shells ? 

e. Many a wit is not a whit wittier than Whittier. 

f. Are our cars here? 

g. Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, in sifting a sieve 
full of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb. Now if Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle 
sifter, in sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand 
thistles through the thick of his thumb, see that thou, in sifting a sieve 
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full of unsifted thistles thrust not three thousand thistles through the 
thick of thy thumb. Success to the successful thistle sifter.* 

—Chester Pond. 

h. The Modern Hiawatha 

He killed the noble Mudjokivis. 

Of the skin he made him mittens, 

Made them with the fur side inside, 

Made them with the skin side outside, 

He, to get the warm side inside, 

Put the inside skin side outside; 

He, to get the cold side outside, 

Put the warm side fur side inside. 

That’s why he put the fur side inside, 

Why he put the skin side outside, 

Why he turned them inside outside. 

—Anonymous. 

2. Read the following words aloud to a person standing fifty feet 
away, so that he will be able to distinguish readily between the paired 
terms: 


adapt . 

.... adopt 

pictures . 


amplitude .... 

.... aptitude 

pleasantly ... 

.pleasantry 

accepted. 

.... excepted 

practical. 

.practicable 

affect . 

.... effect 

precede. 


ascent . 

.... accent 

scold . 

.sold 

glacier. 

.... glazier 

seminary .... 

.cemetery 

ate . 

.... hate 

secede . 


booths . 

.... booze 

sects . 


consolation ... 

.... consultation 

since . 


different . 

.... diffident 

specter . 


disillusion .... 

.... dissolution 

stirred . 


exalt . 

.... exult 

wandered ... 

.wondered 

foreboding ... 

.... forbidding 

weather . 


immorality ... 

.... immortality 

willow . 

.mellow 


3. Read the following selections aloud, with particular care in the 
articulation of the sounds. Strive for purity and clarity without 
pedantically artificial precision. Read them as though you were reading 
to a friend who sat near you. Then, by increasing the clarity and pre- 
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cision of the articulation, but without added volume, re-read the 
selections so that they can be heard by someone fifty feet away: 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

—Byron. 

We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 

And our little life is rounded with a sleep. 

—Shakespeare. 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more. 

—Lovelace. 

“A man’s praise,” said an ancient philosopher, “has 
very musical and charming accents in another’s 
mouth, but it is very flat and untunable in his own.” 

His voracity is well known, and from the circum¬ 
stance that the inner angles of his lips are curved up¬ 
wards, he carries an everlasting Mephistophelean grin 
on his face. — Melville. 

Sabrina fair, 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. 

—Milton. 

Come, secret sleep, with thy unuttered psalm, 

Come, heavy dreamless sleep, and close and press 
Upon mine eyes thy fingers dropping balm. 

—C. Rossetti. 

Night’s candles 
Are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountaintop. 

—Shakespeare. 
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It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 
The holy time is quiet as a Nun, 

Breathless with adoration. 

—Wordsworth. 


Sleep is a reconciling, 

A rest that peace begets; 

Shall not the sun rise smiling 
When fair at even it sets? 

—Anonymous. 


Pronunciation 

Pronunciation is to speaking what spelling is to writing. It is im¬ 
portant not only for conveying meaning, but also as an index to edu¬ 
cational attainment. However, it is dangerous to speak of correct 
pronunciation, for it is constantly changing, and the standards by which 
it may be judged are neither definite nor universally agreed upon. 
Dictionaries, which are popularly considered to be the arbiters of cor¬ 
rect pronunciation, are actually only its recorders, and they sometimes 
disagree among themselves. The spelling of words is a very unsatis¬ 
factory indication of their pronunciation, in English at least, as may 
readily be seen in the single illustration of the diverse ways of spelling 
the sound [sh]: she, Chicago, yure, schist, anxious, conscious, oc<?an, 
no/ion, kme, special, and mi/bon. Popular usage is not a reliable guide, 
because, among the majority of Americans, due to dialectal differences, 
foreign accents, and sheer indifference to precision in speech, there is 
no general agreement as to pronunciation. The usage of cultivated 
speakers is doubtless the best guide, yet it is found that they vary in 
pronunciation from locality to locality and sometimes even among 
themselves in a given territory. 

It should not, however, be concluded that there are no standards by 
which the individual may govern his pronunciation. The following 
reasonable requirements ought to be met by every careful speaker: 

1. Know the sounds of English speech, and learn to think of them 
in terms of their sound, rather than according to their spelling. 

2. Strive to avoid eccentricity in your pronunciation. “Be not the 
first by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last to put the old aside.” 
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Pronunciation varies a little with all of us. The length and emphasis 
given to syllables is in part an individual matter. But people expect a 
familiar pattern of pronunciation, and communication is hindered when 
you disappoint their expectations. 

3. Be consistent with your own practice in the pronunciation of 
words having two or more acceptable pronunciations. Do not say deta 
one time and data another. 

4. Decide upon your pronunciations of words upon the basis of the 
practice of cultivated speakers of your locality, and the recommenda- 
tion of a good dictionary. If you must differ from' one or both of these 
guides to acceptable pronunciation, have some better reason than mere 
ignorance of what the best practice is. 

The sounds of English. The number of vowel sounds commonly 
used in English speech is variously estimated at from twelve to fifteen; 
the number of consonants from twenty-two to twenty-five; and the 
number of diphthongs at five or six. Obviously the twenty-six letters 
of the English alphabet, some of which merely repeat the sounds of 
others (c is s or qu is \w; x is \s, gz, \sh, gzh, z or sh), are not 
adequate for identifying these forty common speech sounds. 

There are two ways of overcoming the difficulty. One is to use 
diacritical markings over English letters, as do most dictionaries. This 
method is very fully and ably described in “A Guide to Pronunciation/* 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, latest edition. Every student of the 
English language would profit by a thorough acquaintance with this 
Guide. This method of indicating pronunciation is often preferred on 
the grounds of its simplicity and convenience. However, its simplicity 
may be doubted when it is considered that sixty-six different symbols 
are used by the Webster’s dictionaries to indicate English pronuncia¬ 
tion. The other alternative is to use a phonetic alphabet to indicate the 
sounds. This has the advantage of employing only one symbol for each 
sound unit. 

Study the symbols in the phonetic key, which follows, until you are 
able to produce and hear each one as a distinct and pure sound. 
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The Phonetic Key # 


Consonants Vowels 


[p] 

as in “pen” 

[i] 

as in “machine” 

[b] 

as in “bat” 

[ 1 ] 

as in “it” 

[t] 

as in “tag” 

[e] 

as in “chaotic” 

[d] 

as in “dam” 

[e] 

as in “bet” 

[k] 

as in “kin” 

lae] 

as in “at” 

[g] 

as in “get” 

[a] 

as in “ask” 

[m] 

as in “may” 

[a] 

as in “cut” 

[n] 

as in “now” 

[9] 

as in “aware” (first vowel) 

[5 

as in “sing” 

[e] 

as in “third” 

M 

as in “for” 

[u] 

as in “rule” 

[v 

as in “vim” 

M 

as in “pull” 

[ 6 ] 

as in “thin” 

[ 0 ] 

as in “hotel” 

[«] 

as in “then” 

[9] 

as in “ought” 

[s. 

as in “son” 

[0] 

as in “sorry” 

[*] 

as in “zinc” 

la] 

as in “father” 

(/] 

t3] 

[1] 

as in “she” 
as in “azure” 
as in “low” 

j Diphthongs 

M 

[w] 

as in “rear” 
as in “will” 

[ei] 

as in “day” 

m 

as in “you” 

[ax] 

as in “ice” 

[h] 

as in “hot” 

[ou] 

as in “go” 

[t/] 

as in “China” 

[au] 

as in “house” 

[d3] 

as in “jury” 

[91] 

as in “joy” 

[hw] 

as in “where” 

[ju] 

as in “use” 


Problems in pronunciation. Pronunciation involves (1) acceptable 
articulation of vowels, diphthongs, and consonants; (2) correct accen¬ 
tuation of syllables; and (3) the correct modification and combination 
of sounds as they are found in groups. The first two factors deal with 
the pronunciation of individual words; the third with words in sen¬ 
tences. A few words change their pronunciation markedly in different 

* Except for decidedly minor adaptations in the interest of simplicity and general 
usability, the authors have accepted the Phonetic Alphabet as used in A PRO¬ 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN ENGLISH by John S. Kenyon and 
Thomas A. Knott, published (1944) by G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. That this choice has wide support by contemporary authorities in pro¬ 
nunciation is indicated in the article "A Symposium on Phonetics and Standards of 
Pronunciation," by C. K. Thomas, in THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 
October, 1945, pp. 318-27. 
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contexts, and in general the problem of pronunciation is more difficult 
when the individual’s attention is directed to an entire sentence than 
when it is centered upon a single word. 

Improvement in pronunciation will be continuous and permanent if 
the student acquires the habit of listening carefully to the pronuncia¬ 
tion of cultivated speakers, and of using the dictionary freely when in 
doubt. 

In addition to the four guides already given to assist in improving 
one’s pronunciation, there is one point worthy of note. First, since 
pronunciation is an active physiological process involving certain 
patterning and coordination of muscle movements, there is a persistent 
biological tendency for that pronunciation to predominate which is 
easier to make—so long as the end product meets the test of reasonable 
intelligibility. This is just the old principle of conservation of energy. 
We have noted that pronunciation is not static, but rather is constantly 
changing. Reading a few lines from Chaucer will make this apparent. 
If, then, you wish to choose between two acceptable pronunciations of 
a given word, you know—other things being equal—that the pron- 
nunciation which is easier to make will have the better chance of sur¬ 
vival. Thus, if this principle has its way, dctz will be more likely to 
become predominant than dat 9 because the latter vowel requires the 
additional effort of a wider opening of the jaws. Countless illustrations 
can be given to show how dominant this principle has been in the 
patterns of changing pronunciations through the decades, and the stu¬ 
dent who feels particular interest in this may compare pronunciations 
preferred by earlier editions of Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 
changes winning preference in later editions. 

Words frequently mispronounced. Look up the preferred pronun¬ 
ciation of these words in a dictionary specified by your instructor. 


1. Abdomen 

2. abstract (n) 

3. abstract (v) 

4. absurd 

5. accent (n) 

6. accent (v) 

7. accept 

8. accessories 

9. acclimate 

10. addict 


11. address (n) 

12. address (v) 

13. adept 

14. admirable 

15. adult 

16. adverse 

17. advertisement 

18. again 

19. alias 

20. allege 


21. allies 

22. Alma Mater 

23. almond 

24. alternate (n) 

25. alternate (v) 

26. alumni 

27. amateur 

28. ambassador 

29. amenable 

30. and 
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31. apparatus 

32. applicable 

33. Arkansas 

34. arraign 

35. aspirant 

36. athlete 

37. attacked 

38. audacious 

39. aviation 

40. ay or aye (always) 

41. ay or aye (yes) 

42. bad 

43. banal 

44. because 

45. beneficence 

46. bestial 

47. betrothal 

48. bicycle 

49. biography 

50. blatant 

51. bouquet 

52. bravado 

53. breeches 

54. buoy 

55. bureaucracy 

56. cafeteria 

57. cello 

58. cerebrum 

59. cerements 

60. chastisement 

61. chicanery 

62. children 

63. circumvent 

64. civilization 

65. cleanly (adj) 

66. cleanly (adv) 

67. clique 

68. coadjutor 

69. column 

70. combatant 

71. commandant 

72. comparable 


73. condolence 

74. confiscatory 

75. consummate 

76. contractor 

77. corral 

78. coupon 

79. courtier 

80. covert 

81. coyote 

82. credence 

83. creek 

84. culinary 

85. data 

86. deaf 

87. debut 

88. debutante 

89. defect 

90. demise 

91. despicable 

92. detail 

93. detour 

94. dictionary 

95. diphtheria 

96. dirigible 

97. disingenuous 

98. docile 

99. drama 

100. drought 

101. eccentric 

102. effigy 

103. enervate 

104. era 

105. err 

106. error 

107. exemplary 

108. exhortation 

109. exigency 

110. exquisite 

111. extraordinarily 

112. Fascism 

113. February 

114. film 


115. financier 

116. flaccid 

117. forehead 

118. fortuitously 

119. fuel 

120. gallant 

121. gape 

122. garage 

123. garrulous 

124. gaunt 

125. genealogy 

126. genuine 

127. gesture 

128. glacier 

129. glazier 

130. gondola 

131. government 

132. gratis 

133. greasy 

134. Greenwich 

135. grimace 

136. harass 

137. hearth 

138. heather 

139. height 

140. heinous 

141. Herculean 

142. Himalayan 

143. hospitable 

144. hundred 

145. hyacinth 

146. hygiene 

147. hypocrisy 

148. hysteria 

149. ignoramus 

150. Illinois 

151. impious 

152. impotent 

153. incision 

154. incognito 

155. incomparable 

156. incontrovertible 


245 
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157. inculcate 

158. indefatigable 

159. indisputable 

160. indissoluble 

161. inexplicable 

162. inquiry 

163. insuperable 

164. integer 

165. interested 

166. inveigle 

167. irreparable 

168. irrevocable 

169. isolate 

170. Italian 

171. jocund 

172. juvenile 

173. kept 

174. kiln 

175. laboratory 

176. lamentable 

177. larynx 

178. leisure 

179. library 

180. litany 

181. literature 

182. livelong 

183. longevity 

184. lucre 

185. lugubrious 

186. luscious 

187. lyceum 

188. lyricism 

189. magazine 

190. maintenance 

191. mauve 

192. menu 

193. mime 

194. mineralogy 

195. minutely (adj) 

196. minutely (adv) 

197. mischievous 

198. mobile 


199. momentous 

200. Monroe 

201. municipal 

202. museum 

203. Niagara 

204. nomenclature 

205. nonchalant 

206. nostalgia 

207. novitiate 

208. nucleus 

209. nutrient 

210. oaths 

211. obesity 

212. obligatory 

213. often 

214. orchestra 

215. orchid 

216. organization 

217. pamphlet 

218. patriot 

219. patronize 

220. pecan 

221. penalize 

222. pianist 

223. picture 

224. phlegmatic 

225. piquant 

226. poem 

227. poignant 

228. precedence 

229. precedents 

230. prestige 

231. pretense 

232. pseudonym 

233. probably 

234. program 

235. pyramidal 

236. pumpkin 

237. quasi 

238. quinsy 

239. radiator 

240. really 


241. recalcitrant 

242. recluse 

243. recognize 

244. research 

245. resource 

246. respite 

247. revocable 

248. robust 

249. romance 

250. room 

251. root 

252. rouge 

253. sacrilegious 

254. sadistic 

255. salient 

256. saline 

257. salon 

258. sapphire 

259. satiate 

260. semi 

261. senile 

262. sergeant 

263. serum 

264. shibboleth 

265. simultaneous 

266. sieve 

267. slough 

268. sonorous 

269. squalor 

270. statistics 

271. status 

272. suite 

273. suppliant 

274. tableau 

275. tepee 

276. thoracic 

277. termagant 

278. theatre 

279. totalitarian 

280. tremendous 

281. truths 

282. tune 
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283. twelfth 

284. twopenny 

285. uncouth 

286. unequivocable 

287. usurp 

288. vagary 


289. valet 

290. vaudeville 

291. vehement 

292. victuals 

293. viscount 

294. wainscot 


295. with 

296. width 

297. writhe 

298. youths 

299. zealot 

300. zoology 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

a. Harrison M. Karr, Chapter VIII, “Articulation and Enunciation,” 
and Chapter IX, “Pronunciation,” in Your Speaking Voice (Glendale 
Printers, Glendale, California, 1938). Mr. Karr’s chapters are given 
unusual interest by the great number of letters which he includes from 
motion picture stars, actors, radio artists, and noted speakers, telling 
of the methods by which they trained their voices and developed good 
articulation and pronunciation. 

b. Thomas A. Knott, “How the Dictionary Determines What Pro¬ 
nunciations to Use,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech , XXI (February, 
1935), pp. 1-10. The general editor of the Merriam Webster dictionaries 
discusses the problems of ascertaining pronunciation and the methods 
of solving them. 

c. Wayland Maxfield Parrish, Chapter IV, “The Teacher’s Pro¬ 
nunciation,” in The Teacher s Speech (Harper, 1939). A thorough, 
non-technical discussion of the problems of pronunciation, with de¬ 
scriptions of and exercises for each of the sounds used in English speech. 

d. C. K. Thomas, “Recent Discussions of Standardization in Ameri¬ 
can Pronunciation,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XIII (Novem¬ 
ber, 1927), pp. 442-457. Dr. Thomas reviews the difficulties of finding 
one universally accepted standard for American pronunciation. 

e. Robert West, Chapter XV, “Pronunciation and Articulation,” in 
Purposive Speaking (Macmillan, 1925). Dr. West’s eminently sensible 
and non-technical discussion calls attention to the fact that words are 
pronounced differently in different contexts, and pleads for a careful 
and conscientious liberalism in our attitude toward pronunciation. 

Exercises 

The following selections should be read silently with considerable 
care so that you will note the precise and full meaning of each one. 
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Then read them aloud, taking care not to limit your communication 
by faults of articulation or pronunciation. 

In Defense of His Son 

Gentlemen of the Jury:—If there is a culprit here, it is not my son— 
it is myself—it is I!—I, who for these last twenty-five years have 
opposed capital punishment—have contended for the inviolability of 
human life— have committed this crime, for which my son is now 
arraigned. Here I denounce myself, Mr. Advocate General! I have 
committed it under all aggravated circumstances—deliberately, re¬ 
peatedly, tenaciously. Yes, this old and absurb lex talionis —this law of 
blood for blood—I have combatted all my life—all my life, gentlemen 
of the jury! And, while I have breath, I will continue to combat it, by 
all my efforts as a writer, by all my words and all my votes as a legis¬ 
lator! I declare it before the crucifix; before that victim of the penalty of 
death, who sees and hears us; before that gibbet, to which, two thou¬ 
sand years ago, for the eternal instruction of the generations, the human 
law nailed the Divine. 

In all that my son has written on the law of capital punishment— 
and for writing and publishing which he is now before you on trial— 
in all that he has written he has merely proclaimed the sentiments with 
which, from his infancy, I have inspired him. Gentlemen Jurors, the 
right to criticize a law, and to criticize it severely—especially a penal law 
—is placed beside the duty of amelioration, like a torch beside the work 
under the artisan’s hand. This right of the journalist is as sacred, as 
necessary, as imprescriptible, as the right of the legislator. 

What are the circumstances? A man, a convict, a sentenced wretch, 
is dragged on a certain morning, to one of our public squares. There 
he finds the scaffold! He shudders, he struggles, he refuses to die. He 
is young yet—only twenty-nine. Ah! I know what you will say—“He 
is a murderer!” But hear me. Two officers seize him. His hands, his 
feet, are tied. He throws off the two officers. A frightful struggle ensues. 
His feet, bound as they are, become entangled in the ladder. He uses the 
scaffold against the scaffold! The struggle is prolonged. Horror seizes 
on the crowd. The officers—sweat and shame on their brows—pale, 
panting, terrified, despairing—despairing with I know not what hor¬ 
rible despair—shrinking under that public reprobation which ought to 
have visited the penalty, and spared the passive instrument, the execu¬ 
tioner—the officers strive savagely. The victim clings to the scaffold 
and shrieks for pardon. His clothes are torn— his shoulders bloody— 
still he resists. 

At length, after three-quarters of an hour of this monstrous effort, 
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of this spectacle without a name, of this agony—agony for all, be it 
understood—agony for the assembled spectators as well as for the 
condemned man—after this age of anguish, gentlemen of the jury, they 
take back the poor wretch to his prison. The people breathe again. The 
people, naturally merciful, hope that the man will be spared. But no— 
the guillotine, though vanquished, remains standing. There it frowns 
all day in the midst of a sickened population. And at night, the officers, 
reinforced, drag forth the wretch again, so bound that he is but an inert 
weight—they drag him forth, haggard, bloody, weeping, pleading, 
howling for life—calling upon God, calling upon his father and mother 
—for like a very child had this man become in the prospect of death— 
they drag him forth to execution. He is hoisted onto the scaffold, and 
his head falls! And then through every conscience runs a shudder. 

—Victor Hugo. 

Stanzas from Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister 

Gr-r-r—there go, my heart’s abhorrence! 

Water your damned flower-pots, do! 

If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 

God’s blood, would not mine kill you! 

What? yon myrtle-bush wants trimming? 

Oh, that rose has prior claims— 

Needs its leaden vase filled brimming? 

Hell dry you up with its flames! . . . 

Oh, those melons! If he’s able 
We’re to have a feast! So nice! 

One goes to the Abbot’s table, 

All of us get each a slice. 

How go on your flowers? None double? 

Not one fruit-sort can you spy? 

Strange!—And I, too, at such trouble 
Keep them close-nipped on the sly! 

—Robert Browning. 

It Is a Beauteous Evening, Calm and Free 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea; 

Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 
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And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder everlastingly. 

Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me here 
R thou appear untouched by solemn thought. 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year- 
And worship st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 

William Wordsworth. 


From The Bells 
Hear the tolling of the bells— 

Iron bells! 

What a world of solemn thought their monody 
In the silence of the night. 

How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 

And the people—ah, the people— 

They that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone, 

And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that muffled monotone. 

Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 

They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human- 
They are Ghouls:— 

And their king it is who tolls:— 

And he rolls, rolls, rolls. 

Rolls 


compels! 


A paean from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time. 

In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
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To the paean of the bells:— 

Of the bells: 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the throbbing of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the sobbing of the bells:— 

Keeping time, time, time, 

As he knells, knells, knells, 

In a happy Runic rhyme, 

To the rolling of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells:— 

To the tolling of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells— 

To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 

—Edgar Allan Poe. 

Invective against Mr. Corry 

Has the gentleman done? Has he completely done? He was un¬ 
parliamentary from the beginning to the end of his speech. There was 
scarce a word he uttered that was not a violation of the privileges 
of the House; but I did not call him to order. Why? Because the limited 
talents of some men render it impossible for them to be severe without 
being unparliamentary; but before I sit down I shall show him how to 
be severe and parliamentary at the same time. On any other occasion I 
should think myself justifiable in treating with silent contempt any¬ 
thing which might fall from that honorable member; but there are 
times when the insignificance of the accuser is lost in the magnitude of 
the accusation. I know the difficulty the honorable gentleman labored 
under when he attacked me, conscious that, on a comparative view of 
our characters, public and private, there is nothing he could say which 
would injure me. The public would not believe the charge. I despise 
the falsehood. If such a charge were made by an honest man, I would 
answer it in the manner in which I shall do before I sit down. But I 
shall first reply to it when not made by an honest man. 

The right honorable gentleman has called me “an unimpeached 
traitor.” I ask, why not “traitor,” unqualified by any epithet? I will 
tell him; it was because he dare not. It was the act of a coward, who 
raises his arm to strike, but has not courage to give the blow. I will not 
call him a villain, because it would be unparliamentary, and he is a 
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privy counselor. I will not call him fool, because he happens to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but I say he is one who has abused the 
privilege of Parliament and the freedom of debate, to the uttering 
language which, if spoken out of the House, I should answer only with 
a blow . I care not how high his situation, how low his character, how 
contemptible his speech; whether a privy counselor or a parasite, my 
answer would be a blow. 

—Henry Grattan. 

The Source of True Eloquence 

When public bodies are to be addressed on momentous occasions, 
when great interests are at stake and strong passions excited, nothing 
is valuable in speech further than it is connected with high intellectual 
and moral endowments. Clearness, force, and earnestness, are the 
qualities which produce conviction. True eloquence, indeed, does not 
consist in speech. It cannot be brought from far. Labor and learning 
may toil for it, but they will toil in vain. Words and phrases may be 
marshaled in every way, but they cannot compass it. It must exist in 
the man, in the subject, and in the occasion. Affected passion, intense 
expression, the pomp of declamation, all may aspire after it,—they 
cannot reach it. It comes, if it come at all, like the outbreaking of a 
fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original native force. 

—Daniel Webster. 


To Night 

Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 

Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which make thee terrible and dear,— 
Swift be thy flight! 

Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day! 
Kiss her until she be wearied out, 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long sought! 
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When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee; 

.When light rode high, and the dew was gone. 

And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 

And the weary Day turned to his rest. 

Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 

Wouldst thou me? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

Murmured like a noon-tide bee. 

Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me?—And I replied. 

No, not thee! 

Death will come when thou art dead. 

Soon, too soon— 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night— 

Swift be thine approaching flight. 

Come soon, soon! 

—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Songs of Innocence—Introduction 

Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee. 

On a cloud I saw a child. 

And he laughing said to me: 

“Pipe a song about a Lamb!” 

So I piped with merry cheer. 
“Piper, pipe that song again;” 

So I piped: he wept to hear. 

“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer:” 
So I sang the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear.. 
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“Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book, that all may read.” 

So he vanish’d from my sight, 

And I pluck’d a hollow reed, 

And I made a rural pen, 

And I stain’d the water clear, 

And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 

—William Blake. 


The Horrors of Hell 

“Hell is the world’s sink, and the receptacle of all the filth in this 
great frame, and withal a deep dungeon, where the air hath no access. 
How great must the stink and infection needs be of so many corrup¬ 
tions heaped one upon another! and how insufferable the smell of that 
infernal brimstone, mixed with so many corrupted matters! O gulf of 
horror! O infernal grave! without vent or breathing place! Eternal 
grave of such as die continually and cannot die, with what abominable 
filth art thou not filled!” 

—Jeremy Taylor. 


An Explanation of Hell 

“The word Hell,” says Sauerteig, “is still frequently in use among the 
English people: but I could not without difficulty ascertain what they 
meant by it. Hell generally signified the Infinite Terror, the thing a 
man is infinitely afraid of, and shudders and shrinks from, struggling 
with his whole soul to escape from it. There is a Hell therefore, if you 
will consider, which accompanies man, in all stages of his history, and 
religious or other development: but the Hells of men and of Peoples 
differ notably. With Christians it is the infinite terror of being found 
guilty before the Just Judge. With old Romans, I conjecture it was the 
terror not of Pluto, for whom probably they cared little, but of doing 
unworthily, doing unvirtuously, which was their word for unmanhiWy. 
And now what is it, if you pierce through his Cants, his oft-repeated 
Hearsays, what he calls his Worships and so forth,—what is it that the 
modern English soul does, in very truth, dread infinitely, and con¬ 
template with entire despair ? What is his Hell, after all these reputable, 
oft-repeated Hearsays, what is it? With hesitation, with astonishment, 
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I pronounce it to be: The terror of ‘Not succeeding’; of not making 
money! Is not that a somewhat singular Hell?” 

—Thomas Carlyle. 


Why So Pale and Wan? 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her. 
Looking ill prevail? 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 

Prithee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 

Prithee, why so mute? 

Quit, quit for shame! This will not move, 
This cannot take her. 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her: 

The devil take her! 

—Sir John Suckling. 


The Clod and the Pebble 

“Love seeketh not itself to please, 

Nor for itself hath any care, 

But for another gives its ease, 

And builds a Heaven in Hell’s despair.” 

So sang a little Clod of Clay, 

Trodden with the cattle’s feet, 

But a Pebble of the brook 
Warbled out these metres meet: 

“Love seeketh only Self to please, 

To bind another to its delight, 

Joys in another’s loss of ease, 

And builds a Hell in Heaven’s despite.” 

—William Blake. 
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Twenty-third Psalm 

The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul; 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies; 
Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over: 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 

The Beatitudes 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: 
for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children 
of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven: 
for so persecuted they the prophets which were before you. 
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The aim of all speaking is to secure a response. No person has any 
business giving a speech unless he has clearly in mind some specific 
response which he seeks from his audience. This is his reason for 
speaking. He must formulate this purpose and define it in terms of 
situation and audience before choosing materials and planning or out¬ 
lining the speech. 

As you prepare your speeches (or even if you are preparing a pro¬ 
gram of readings for an audience) you will find that you must first 
determine whether your general purpose is: 1. to inform, 2. to con¬ 
vince (influence belief), 3. to persuade (move to action), 4. to impress 
(inspire), or 5. to entertain. Whatever response you seek will come 
under one or more of these general classifications. But it will not be 
enough to think of your purpose as such a vague generality. You must 
go on to state it in specific terms for your specific audience. For instance, 
what action do you wish? Do you wish them to vote a certain way? 
Or sign a petition? or buy your product? And before you have deter¬ 
mined your general and specific purposes you will do well to analyze 
and consider some very personal and indirect purpose or purposes 
which you may have for giving the speech. 

The Personal or Indirect Purpose 

When a beginning speaker comes into the office to discuss his forth¬ 
coming speech with his instructor, he is likely to display his outline 
and ask, “Is this what you want?” Or, “Do you think this will be all 
right?” Furthermore, when groups of students gather to discuss pri- 
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vately their course in speech, they are likely to exchange opinions as to 
what sort of speaking their instructor likes best. This tendency is 
revealing. It suggests strongly that when the student is writing down on 
his outline a statement of his purpose for a given speech, he is not 
describing his personal reason for speaking at all. His indirect aim, 
probably, is to deliver a speech which will earn for him a good grade, 
or at least a passing mark—or, at the best, his real aim will be to im¬ 
prove his speaking ability. Now why is the speaker’s real purpose so 
very far from his avowed one ? Is this another instance of the artificial¬ 
ity of the educational system? As a matter of fact, this situation is no 
more artificial than most other speaking situations. When a man 
accepts an invitation to address a Rotary Club, or a high school assem¬ 
bly, or a Book Club, or a Sunday School convention, he may do so 
because he has some message which he is particularly anxious to de¬ 
liver to that group. But in many cases he accepts first and hunts for a 
subject (and a purpose) afterwards. He must have some reason for 
accepting the invitation, and he does have very much the same kind of 
reason which the student has for trying to deliver a good speech before 
his class. 

Let us assume that you are a better-than-average clerk in a large 
department store; you desire to be promoted to the position of depart¬ 
mental manager. For some reason you receive an invitation to deliver 
a brief speech at the annual dinner meeting of the employees of the 
store. At once you decide that here is an opportunity to impress the 
manager with your worth, and secure the coveted promotion. You 
plan your speech with that personal purpose in mind. This is by no 
means an unworthy purpose, and certainly it is a most common one— 
one which we must frankly recognize. It would not succeed, however, 
were it openly avowed. It’s no use to make a speech on* why ypu should 
be promoted. Nor will it succeed if its indirect aim at this objective is so 
apparent that your manager would say to himself:’“Ah, he is trying to 
impress me in order to win a promotion!” Such ^personal and indirect 
purpose for a speech is worthily served only when the speaker recog¬ 
nizes and accepts this opportunity to demonstrate his abilities, his 
enthusiasm for the concern, his good judgment, and whatever other 
meritorious qualities he may possess. In other words, the student of 
speech must always remember that his personal and indirect purposes 
will be best served by attaining the general and specific purpose of 
whatever speech he is making. 
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There arc two things that should be emphasized about personal and 
often hidden purposes. In the first place, they do not indicate insincer¬ 
ity in the speaker. No one is surprised or outraged because clerks, desir¬ 
ing to win promotion, let that fact influence their speaking. The hidden 
purpose is, after all, only one of the many factors involved in a speech. 
Thus the student may at one and the same time desire a good grade, 
hope to become a better speaker, and strive to communicate his own 
sincere interest in a subject to his audience. The personal purpose need 
not be an undesirable alien deserving to be deported. 

But even if the purpose is not to be despised, it must remain hidden. 
It can never be accomplished except indirectly. Real as it is, it is not 
desirable for the speaker to occupy his mind with much consideration 
of it. The best means of achieving the personal purpose is to ignore it, 
and to concentrate upon the accomplishment of the avowed purpose of 
your speech. There was a class of speakers in ancient times, known as 
Sophists, who concentrated too intently upon their personal purposes. 
Every speech was used by them as an agency for building up their 
reputations or securing something for themselves. As a result, they 
aroused suspicion and distrust. Plato roundly condemned them in one 
age, St. Augustine in another. We condemn them as artificial self- 
seekers whenever they appear today. 

An excellent illustration of the proper use of the hidden purpose is 
found in the political career of William Jennings Bryan. At the age 
of thirty-four, he decided that he wanted to be President of the United 
States. He didn’t announce his desire; instead he started on a two 
years’ speaking tour of the country, speaking everywhere for the 
cause of currency reform. No newspapers mentioned his name among 
available candidates, and no clubs were formed to promote his can¬ 
didacy. Yet all over the country, as men listened to his monetary views, 
they said to themselves, “That young man ought to be President.” As 
a result, when Bryan attended the Democratic convention of 1896, 
merely as a delegate from the unimportant state of Nebraska (his 
right to a seat was even challenged), with no delegations pledged to 
support him, the stage was nonetheless set for his great “Cross of Gold” 
speech. He was a man with a reputation as a thinker and as a great 
champion of economic reform. And when his powerful speech caught 
up the delegates in a wave of enthusiasm, they were ready and eager 
to tender him their nomination for the presidency, not because he had 
beeo seeking the nomination, but because he had made himself in 
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their eyes worthy of it. It is thus, on a secondary basis as motivation for 
the general and specific purposes, that the personal purpose must work. 

The General Purposes 

Reverting for the moment to the functions of speech as discussed in 
Chapter I, it is clear that when we express ourselves we do so in a 
variety of ways; when we communicate, the reasons are not always the 
same; and when we seek to control the behavior of our audiences, we 
do not always have the same purpose in mind. Sometimes we wish to 
explain some object, process, situation, or point of view; sometimes we 
wish to change the opinion of our hearers; at times we may wish to 
induce them to take some definite action; at other times we try to 
impress upon their minds the true significance of some situation, indi¬ 
vidual, or event; and at still other times our purpose may be no more 
than to provide entertainment for the group. It will be observed that 
all of these purposes are dependent upon the relationship existing be¬ 
tween the audience and the subject. We explain our point of view; 
induce belief in it; arouse action regarding it; impress the audience 
with its importance; or entertain the audience by means of it. It is this 
fact which most definitely distinguishes the general purposes from the 
personal purpose. Whereas the former depend upon the audience- 
subject relationship, the latter depends upon the audience-speaker 
relationship. The personal purpose seeks to create an attitude not 
toward the subject matter of the speech but toward the speaker himself. 
General purposes are concerned solely with the attitude toward the 
subject. This attitude may be of the five different types that have been 
described, so that we have the five general purposes of speech: to 
inform, to convince, to persuade, to impress, and to entertain. 

To inform 

There are many times when a speaker’s sole purpose is to give infor¬ 
mation to his audience. A classroom lecture might deal with “The 
Meaning and Significance of Kant’s Categorical Imperative.” The 
sales manager of an insurance company might speak to his salesmen 
on “The Nature of the New Policy We Have Devised.” A traveler 
just back from Europe might discuss “The Tourist Facilities in the 
Major European Countries.” A stamp collector might explain to a group 
of neophytes how to go about building up a collection of stamps. A 
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football coach explains to his squad the intricacies of a new play, a 
fraternity treasurer makes a financial report, a housewife tells a car¬ 
penter what sort of shelves she wants put up in her kitchen. The situa¬ 
tions which demand purely informative speeches are numerous. 

There is one fact concerning informative speeches which it is vital 
to keep clearly in mind. The information may be distorted by the pre¬ 
judice, ignorance, or deliberate intent of the speaker. When a Repub¬ 
lican politician reveals the “facts” concerning what has happened in 
the Democratic administration or vice versa; when a debater presents 
the “factual” background upon which his case rests; when an automo¬ 
bile salesman is “explaining” wherein his car differs from its com¬ 
petitors, the speech may be outwardly informative. The speaker labels 
it as such, and it may indeed be composed of facts that are objectively 
true. But these facts are likely to be carefully selected so as to show 
only one side of the question, and thus in reality the supposedly-infor- 
mative speech is an effort to influence the opinion and action of the 
auditors. 

This is the crucial test for an informative speech: does it have for 
its sole object the presentation of clear, correct, and unbiased informa¬ 
tion? No matter how informative it may be, if the speaker’s design is 
by means of his carefully selected information to sway the opinions 
of his audience, the speech is not primarily intended to inform. This 
point is worth emphasis, for many speeches, editorials, and advertise¬ 
ments pretend to be purely informative when their real purpose is to 
induce belief or action. The aim of a purely informative speech is to 
make the audience say, “I see. I understand.” As a result of this clari¬ 
fication the audience may of its own accord go one step further and 
change its beliefs or take some action because of its new-found under¬ 
standing. But the informative speech is not concerned with influenc¬ 
ing the direction which that change of opinion should take. 

The substance of the informative speech will be composed of such 
materials as the following: 

1. Facts. A fact is anything which is clearly and indisputably recog¬ 
nized to be true. It should be sharply distinguished from an opinion, 
which is only the belief of someone that a given hypothesis is or ought 
to be true. It is a fact that the United States is separated from Europe 
by the Atlantic Ocean. It is merely an opinion (however valid some 
people may think it to be) that the United States ought to cooperate 
actively with the European nations in the settlement of their difficulties. 
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The distinction in this case is simple, but consider the following state¬ 
ments. Are they facts or opinions ? “Immigrants from southern Europe 
make less desirable citizens than those from northern Europe.” “It is 
better to have an I.Q. of 120 than one of 90.” “A high forehead is a 
sign of intelligence.” “Women have contributed far less than men to 
the development of civilization.” When such opinions as these are 
advanced as facts, a great many unwarranted conclusions may be 
reached. Whether delivering or listening to informative speeches, it is 
well to keep this distinction between facts and opinions clearly in mind. 

2. Definitions . A definition is an explanation of the meaning of a 
word or a term. Frequently it is a concise explanation which shows the 
class to which an object belongs and establishes its differences from 
other objects in the same class. Thus, “A piano is a musical instrument 
[class] in which tones are produced when steel wires are struck by felt- 
covered hammers operated from a keyboard [differences].” “Human¬ 
ism is a philosophy [class] centering upon distinctive human interests 
or ideals [differences].” 

3. Classification. Classification is a systematic arrangement of ma¬ 
terials in such a way as to make their differences and their relationships 
apparent. Thus, students may be classified into three groups, finan¬ 
cially: those earning all of their expenses, those earning part of their 
expenses, and those earning none of their expenses. They may be classi¬ 
fied on the basis of scholastic attainment as superior, average, or inferior; 
on other bases as fraternity or non-fraternity; freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, or seniors; candidates for the A.B., B.S., B.Mus., Ph.B., and so 
forth. Classification offers a useful means of organizing and comparing 
data. 

4. Statistics . Statistics consist of numerical classifications. The United 
States Census reports, the United States Statistical Abstract, and the 
World Almanac and Boo\ of Facts are convenient and generally 
reliable sources of statistical information. Statistics so easily lend them¬ 
selves to misrepresentation that it is well to be on one’s guard against 
them. For instance, when it is asserted, as it was in a recent radio 
address, that “In the year 1900 the census showed that 20 per cent of 
all employed persons were 45 to 65 years old; the last census increased 
that to 25.4 per cent,” the speaker’s point that industry is not dis¬ 
criminating against the aged seems to be unimpeachable. However, an 
examination of the same census reports shows that in the same period 
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the percentage of the population over the age of 45 increased from 17.7 
to 25. Thus, despite the statistics used by the speaker, which so far as 
they went were quite true, his conclusion was opposed to the facts. 
The proportion of the aged who are employed by industry has actually 
decreased since 1900, rather than increased. In using or listening to 
statistics, it is well to be sure that they are true and that they include 
all of the pertinent information. 

5. Visual aids. For some subjects, graphs, maps, charts, pictures, 
diagrams, models, or specimens will prove useful in helping the speaker 
to make his points clear. These seven means of presenting materials 
vary widely, but they are all alike in appealing to the visual sense. Nor 
should the speaker overlook opportunities to place mimeographed or 
printed outlines or digests of his material into the hands of his listeners. 
“Seeing is believing”; it is also an aid to understanding. If the speaker 
can use a blackboard to draw diagrams, or can bring before his audi¬ 
ence any of these other visual aids, his task of exposition will often be 
greatly lightened. It is a psychological fact which must not be over¬ 
looked by the speaker that persons learn far more through the eye than 
through the ear. This has been substantiated from much practical 
experience, such as that of conciliators in the United States Department 
of Labor. When the speaker’s purpose is primarily the presentation of 
information he will do well to avail himself of all possible visual aids. 

6. Verbal pictures. The foregoing types of materials are not always 
available for the speaker, but he can always help to make his meaning 
clear through the use of vivid pictorial language. Analogies, illustra¬ 
tions, comparisons, contrasts, and specific examples will serve well not 
only to clarify the explanation of the subject, but also to hold the in¬ 
terest of the audience. These five methods differ greatly among them¬ 
selves, but are alike in constituting verbal pictures as an aid to the audi* 
ence’s understanding. They aid in making the speech specific and con • 
Crete, rather than general and abstract. Many an audience has wished 
that a speaker would “get down to cases,” as his explanation became 
lost in metaphysical abstractions. John Middleton Murray once de¬ 
clared that the value of a criticism is dependent upon the examples 
which are cited to support it. The same might truthfully be said of a 
speaker’s ideas. Keep them concrete, and neither the audience nor the 
speaker will lose track of what they mean. 

Abraham Lincoln explained “Among my earliest recollections I 
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remember how, when a mere child, I used to get irritated when any¬ 
body talked to me in a way I could not understand/** He determined 
that he would never make a statement which was not crystal clear. 
This is an excellent ideal for the informative speech. 

To convince 

When a speaker seeks to change the opinion of his auditors on any 
subject, or to bring them from a state of indecision and doubt to one 
of decision, his general purpose is to convince. This is the purpose 
underlying such resolutions as the following: “The thirteen-month 
calendar has many admirable features.” “Large armaments are a prin¬ 
cipal cause of war.” “Communism is an active threat to the American 
system of government.” “The French multi-party political system has 
many advantages.” 

In order to convince his audience, a speaker must first of all remove 
obstacles to the acceptance of his proposition. These obstacles may con¬ 
sist of contrary arguments which must be refuted or of facts which must 
be re-interpreted. They may be based upon the audience’s prejudices, 
superstitions, “common sense,” loyalties, and traditional beliefs. These 
are very difficult to counteract, and the speaker will usually do better to 
show that there is no real conflict between these obstacles and his 
proposal. 

In this effort the speaker is trying to secure an open mind on the 
part of his audience for the consideration of his point of view. When 
this has been done, the next task is to secure a decisive affirmation, or 
a “closed mind,” in favor of his contention. For this purpose the speaker 
will depend chiefly upon logic, facts, and opinions. 

1. Logic . Belief is a function of intelligence, and the intellect oper¬ 
ates primarily through systematic thinking, or logic. Logic consists of 
two types, inductive and deductive. The two are never wholly separate 
in operation, although they are distinct in method. 

Inductive logic consists in the observation of specific facts, and the 
drawing of general conclusions from them. Sherlock Holmes used the 
inductive method, when he observed a bit of cigar ash, a fragment of 
cloth, a scratch on the furniture, and from these details reconstructed 
the crime. A sociologist who goes into the slums, visits a hundred 
homes, and formulates a general conclusion regarding the kind of lives 
led by the slum-dwellers is using the inductive method. Since induc- 

♦ Carpenter, The Inner Life of Lincoln, p. 312. 
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tion consists of the drawing of conclusions upon the basis of observed 
instances, it is important that the instances cited should be truly rep¬ 
resentative of the whole class involved in the general conclusion. For 
instance, if all the slum-dwellers visited happened to be drunkards, it 
would not therefore be fair to assume that drunkenness is an invari¬ 
able characteristic of slum-dwellers. In order to be certain that the in¬ 
stances upon which your induction rests are truly representative, it 
is well to take the following precautions: be sure they are true, see 
whether there are any important exceptions, take care that your in¬ 
stances are all of the same kind and are drawn from comparable circum¬ 
stances, and have a sufficiently large number of instances. Don’t gen¬ 
eralize concerning Mexicans from half a dozen whom you have known. 
The tendency to make just this kind of mistake is one of the chief 
weaknesses of the inductive method. 

Deductive argument starts with a general tendency or “law” and 
draws conclusions from it regarding specific instances. The principal 
form of deduction is the syllogism, consisting of a major premise, 
minor premise, and conclusion, which may be illustrated with a simple 
example: 

All Phi Beta Kappas are intelligent. (major premise) 

Henry is a Phi Beta Kappa. (minor premise) 

Therefore Henry is intelligent. (conclusion) 

For a syllogism to be convincing, its general statement or major premise 
must be generally accepted as being true. This makes it an obvious fact 
which need not be stated, and for this reason in most speeches when the 
syllogism is used the major premise is omitted. For instance, in a speech 
the foregoing syllogism might be used something like this: “Of course 
Henry is smart. He’s a Phi Beta Kappa, you know.” Here are some 
Dther examples of telescoped syllogisms. Can you convert them into 
heir original syllogistic form? 

“Smith is a soldier. His bravery is unimpeachable.” 

“You may believe what Jones has to say. He is a scientist.” 

“Don’t vote for Thomas. He’s a socialist.” 

“A college education is useless. Look at all the college graduates 
earning less money than those who never went to college.” 

“The radio, which provides entertainment for millions, was a great 
invention.” 
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2. Facts . Normally a speaker does not seek to induce belief in some¬ 
thing unless he considers it to be true. It follows, then, that in his 
opinion the audience ought to agree with him if it but recognizes 
what the facts are. A large part of the technique of convincing speech 
is to present facts, with an interpretation of their significance. This is 
to go just one step beyond the informative speech, which lets the facts 
speak for themselves. All the methods used to inform may also be 
used to convince, provided that the speaker in the latter case points out 
to his audience what conclusions it ought to draw from the facts. 

3. Opinions . Where the facts are incontrovertible and clear, there is 
little difference of opinion. The speaker and the audience will com¬ 
monly agree. But there is a large body of conclusions which rest merely 
upon opinion and not upon definitely ascertained facts. “Who caused 
the World War?” “Has capitalism failed?” “Is democracy the best 
possible form, of government?” “Was Mark Twain a great writer?” 
“Should the unemployed be supported by the government?” Such 
questions as these are matters not of fact but of opinion. The acceptance 
or rejection of the ideas depends on which opinions regarding them are 
the best. Naturally the best opinions are those best supported by facts 
and logic. Furthermore, they are those which have the most authorita¬ 
tive source. To them the tests for authority, which are outlined in 
Chapter VII, should be applied. 

To summarize, many speeches are, as we have seen, designed to in¬ 
duce their audiences to believe what the speaker wishes them to be¬ 
lieve. This result may be achieved if the speaker overcomes the obstacles 
to ready belief, and then supports his proposition adequately with logic, 
facts, and authoritative opinions. 

To persuade 

A speech intended to persuade is one designed to secure action. For 
this purpose the speaker needs to use not only facts and logic, but 
emotion and rationalization as well. These two types of motivation are 
fully discussed in Chapter 16, where they should be consulted in the 
preparation of a persuasive speech. The persuasive speech asks more 
of the audience, and consequently demands more of the speaker, than 
does the speech intended merely to convince. Whereas the latter simply 
asks the auditors to make up their minds about a proposal, the former 
insists that they do something about it. Persuasive speeches are given 
to urge people to contribute to the community chest, join the Red 
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Cross, or attend the forthcoming football game. The resolutions which 
have been listed for the speech to convince would become topics for 
persuasive speaking if they were phrased as follows: “This group should 
work for the adoption of the thirteen-month calendar.” “The United 
Nations should be petitioned to require its members to reduce arma¬ 
ments.” “An investigation should be launched into Communistic 
activities in the United States.” “Our two-party system ought to be 
changed to the French multi-party system.” It will be noted that every 
topic for a persuasive speech is phrased to request some sort of action. 
This is typical of the whole persuasive technique. 

In a speech designed to convince, the speaker’s manner is usually 
calm, judicial, and considerate of opposing views. This manner not only 
induces confidence in the speaker, but crettes an atmosphere which is 
most conducive to the careful thinking which leads to conviction. But 
when action is desired, it is necessary for the audience to be aroused. 
The tone of political rallies, for instance, is anything but calm, judicial, 
and considerate of opposing forces. The manner of the persuasive 
speaker should be characterized by four qualities. 

1. He must be confident. He must forge ahead without vacillation or 
hesitancy. To be a leader, one must actually lead. An audience will 
scarcely be swayed by a speaker whose manner reveals that he lacks 
assurance, and whose speech is peppered with “probably,” “perhaps,” 
and “on the whole.” 

2. He must be forceful. To arouse an audience to action demands 
enthusiasm, vitality, and animation. The speaker must show by his 
own earnestness that what he has to say is truly important. He must 
himself set the example of strongly responding to the challenge of 
his proposal. 

3. He must be positive. A negative attitude seldom stirs an audience 
to action. Bold, ringing statements telling the audience what it should 
do are much more effective than denunciations of the auditors for 
what they may have failed to do. Note the positive tone of the speech 
by William Jennings Bryan to the Democratic Convention of 1896, 
when he said: 

“Our war is not a war of conquest; we arc fighting in the defense of 
our homes, our families and posterity. We have petitioned, and our 
petitions have been scorned; we have entreated, and our entreaties have 
been disregarded; we have begged, and they have mocked when our 
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calamity came. We beg no longer; we entreat no more; we petition no 
more. We defy them.” 

4. He must be definite. He must clearly and specifically point out 
the kind of response which he desires. It is not enough merely to stress 
the need of money for the community chest. There should be a definite 
appeal for funds. It would be better to name an amount which ought 
to be donated by each listener, and best of all to request that the funds 
be given or pledged right now, at this meeting. A table should be pro¬ 
vided at the door, so that the pledges and money might be received 
before the audience leaves. 

Note President Roosevelt’s use of these qualities of positiveness, 
forcefulness, confidence, and definiteness in his “Victory Dinner 
Speech,” March 4, 1937: 

If we do hot have the courage to lead the American people where 
they want to go, someone else will. 

Here is one-third of a nation ill-nourished, ill-clad, ill-housed—now! 

Here are thousands upon thousands of farmers wondering whether 
next year’s prices will meet their mortgage interest—now! Here are 
thousands upon thousands of men and women laboring for long hours 
in factories for inadequate pay—now! 

Here are thousands upon thousands of children who should be at 
school, working in mines and mills—now! 

Here are strikes more far-reaching than we have ever known, costing 
millions of dollars—now! 

Here are spring floods threatening to roll again down upon our river 
valleys—now! Here is the dust bowl beginning to blow again—now! 

If we would keep faith—faith with those who had faith in us—if 
we would make democracy succeed, I say we must act—now! 

To impress 

A speech intended to impress takes attitudes and opinions already 
held by the audience, and makes them more vivid and meaningful. 
Fourth of July orations of a former day were of this type. The auditors 
were already patriodc, but the speaker stirred their patriotism to new 
heights. Most sermons are of the impressive type. Most church attend¬ 
ants already feel that there are spiritual values in Christianity which it 
is worth their while to seek. But they do not seek these values very 
persistently or continuously. Their acceptance of Christianity might be 
rated as 50 %. The minister does not seek to change their beliefs or 
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secure any definite action which he suggests, but he does seek to raise 
their percentage of acceptance of religion as high on the scale as he can. 
During the week the percentage drops, and every Sunday it must 
again be raised. 

A common example of the inspirational speech is that of a sales 
manager to his salesmen when he feels that they need pepping up. We 
find it on the college campus at the pep meetings before athletic events. 
In these examples there is some fusion of two purposes: to persuade 
and to impress, but the inspirational objective is predominant. Com¬ 
memorative and holiday speeches also usually fall into this classifica¬ 
tion as to purpose. 

Another example of the speech to impress is the eulogy. Most 
eulogies of great men are not intended to inform, convince, or per¬ 
suade the audience. Their purpose is to impress the hearers anew and 
more deeply than before with the true significance of the virtues and 
ideals of the departed hero. 

Such a speech demands a depth of genuine emotion and sincerity in 
the speaker, and it requires dignified and elevated language. To be 
truly impressive the speech must combine gracefulness, beauty, and 
strength. It is generally composed of appeals to the nobler emotions 
presented in pictorial language. Metaphors, analogies, and specific 
illustrations will be used frequently. In all instances, to be effective, 
they must fit completely into the mood of the speech. In no other kind 
of speaking is absolute unity of mood so essential as it is in the speech 
to impress. It is the most difficult of all speech purposes to achieve, and 
is the highest type of speaking when it is well done. 

An excellent brief example is the eulogy spoken at his brother’s 
grave by Robert G. Ingersoll. Note the combined simplicity and majesty 
of the phrasing. In this speech, colloquialism and informality have 
given place to sublimity of utterance. The speech will repay the most 
careful analysis and study, as an excellent illustration of the impressive 
type of speech composition. 

AT HIS BROTHER’S GRAVE 
by Robert G. Ingersoll 

My Friends: I am going to do that which the dead oft promised he 
would do for me. 

The loved and loving brother, husband, father, friend, died where 
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manhood’s morning almost touches noon and while the shadows still 
were falling toward the west. 

He had not passed on life’s highway the stone that marks the highest 
point, but, being weary for a moment, lay down by the wayside, and 
using his burden for a pillow, fell into that dreamless sleep that kisses 
down his eyelids still. While yet in love with life and raptured with the 
world, he passed to silence and pathetic dust. 

Yet, after all, it may be best, just in the happiest, sunniest hour of all 
the voyage, while eager winds are kissing every sail, to dash against 
the unseen rock, and in an instant hear the billows roar above a sunken 
ship. For whether in midsea or ’mong the breakers of the farther 
shore, a wreck at last must mark the end of each and all. And every 
life, no matter if its every hour is rich with love and every moment 
jewelled with a joy, will at its close become a tragedy as sad and deep 
and dark as can be woven of the warp and woof of mystery and death. 

This brave and tender man in every storm of life was oak and rock, 
but in the sunshine he was vine and flower. He was the friend of all 
heroic souls. He climbed the heights and left all superstitions far below, 
while on his forehead fell the golden dawning of the grander day. 

He loved the beautiful, and was with color, form, and music touched 
to tears. He sided with the weak, and with a willing hand gave alms; 
with loyal heart and with purest hands he faithfully discharged all 
public trusts. 

He was a worshipper of liberty, a friend of the oppressed. A thou¬ 
sand times I have heard him quote these words: “For justice all place a 
temple, and all seasons, summer.” He believed that happiness was the 
only good, reason the only torch, justice the only worship, humanity 
the only religion, and love the only priest. He added to the sum of 
human joy; and were every one to whom he did some loving service to 
bring a blossom to his grave, he would sleep tonight beneath a wilder¬ 
ness of flowers. 

Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren peaks of two 
eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights. We cry aloud, 
and the only answer is the echo of our wailing cry. From the voiceless 
lips of the unreplying dead there comes no word; but in the night of 
death hope sees a star, and listening love can hear the rusde of a wing. 

He who sleeps here, when dying, mistaking the approach of death 
for the return of health, whispered with his latest breath, “I am better 
now.” Let us believe, in spite of doubts and dogmas, and tears and fears, 
that these dear words are true of all the countless dead. 

And now to you who have been chosen, from among the many men 
he loved, to do the last sad office for the dead, we give his sacred dust 
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Speech cannot contain our love. There was, there is, no greater, 
stronger, manlier man. 

To entertain 

Among all of the means of relaxation, recreation, and enjoyment, 
speaking and listening to speeches still hold an important place. Indeed, 
if radio programs and talking motion pictures are included, speech de¬ 
signed to entertain is a leader among all of the means of recreation. But 
if we limit the term to include solely public speeches which have enter¬ 
tainment as their goal, the total audience is still varied and large. A 
large proportion of after-dinner speeches, public lectures, and radio 
talks are of this type. The substance of a speech to entertain is usually 
composed either of narrative or of humor. These two kinds of speeches 
differ widely from each other in method and in the sort of entertain¬ 
ment which they provide, but they are nonetheless similiar in purpose. 

1. The narrative speech. A story is a type of entertainment which is 
discovered by very young children and continues to entrance even 
those far advanced in age. Among the attractive features of stories are 
conflict, suspense, action, and human interest. Characters should be 
represented who are real enough so that the auditors can sympathize 
with their plights and share in their triumphs. Kiplings advice to short 
story writers applies equally well to speakers who use narrative: “Your 
characters should be so real that they can stand on their own feet.” The 
plot should be sufficiently complex so that the outcome will be in doubt, 
and the audience will feel the thrill that comes from suspense. Finally, 
the narrative should not be commonplace. There is very little enter- 
taiment in a matter-of-fact recital of a week-end camping trip, even 
though the speaker may have enjoyed it. On the other hand, it is pos¬ 
sible to take a camping trip, or even a trip across town, and describe 
it with humorous or thrilling effect. The speaker will find that the 
richer a narrative is, the more nearly it will tell itself; whereas a barren 
or common-place story will require all of the art of a master narrator 
to give it interest. 

The following brief narrative combines information with entertain¬ 
ment, and the conclusion is partly designed to impress. This gives 
some indication of how narrative may also be used to accomplish the 
other four general purposes, although in this speech the purpose is 
primarily to entertain the auditors. It was delivered over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on February 19, 1938, as one of the talks sponsored 
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by the Department of Commerce, in a series entitled “Stories of 
American Industry/’ 


A FAMOUS MILLER 

by Harry R. Daniel 

One morning many years ago, the docks at the British West Indian 
port of Kingston, Jamaica, were piled high with merchandise. Three 
vessels had arrived that morning from the American Colonies. Boxes 
and barrels were being weighed, opened, and inspected. If their contents 
were according to specifications, the official stamp was placed on them. 
Otherwise they were shoved to one side to be disposed of later. 

The newly appointed Governor of the island was making a tour of 
the docks. At length he and his attendants came upon a number of 
barrels that seemed to be of a sturdier make than the others. An in¬ 
spector glanced quickly at the markings and, without hesitation, placed 
his official stamp on the barrels. The Governor was surprised at this 
apparent dereliction. 

“Look here, inspector!” he exclaimed. “You have approved these 
barrels without making the slightest effort to inspect their contents. 
Why have you passed them with such scant attention?” 

The inspector looked at the Governor in surprise. “Your Excellency 
has not looked at the marks on them,” he said. 

Examining the tops of the barrels closely, the Governor read these 
words: “George Washington, Mount Vernon.” 

“Oh, I remember now,” he said. “Yes, in England I was told that 
the flour manufactured by George Washington at Mount Vernon was 
of such an unvarying high quality that it always was passed in our 
West Indian ports without inspection.” 

It is recorded that of the many accomplishments of George Washing¬ 
ton, none afforded him greater personal pride than his success as a 
miller, and the recognition for superior quality everywhere accorded 
the flour which he ground in his grist mill at Mount Vernon. 

2. Humor . Humorous speeches may be divided into two groups: 
those which are dependent upon stories, and those which consist of a 
spontaneous flow of humor arising from the speaker’s phrasing and 
general attitude. The former type certainly demands less skill in the 
speaker than does the latter, and if well handled may be effective. How¬ 
ever, it should not be allowed to degenerate into a mere collection of 
“funny stories.” And the speaker should positively bar from his vocab- 
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ulary the banal phrase, “That reminds me . . .” Generally speaking, 
the humorous speech that is composed of jokes is necessarily artificial, 
but an occasional joke that is well fitted into the speech will serve the 
speaker very well. In the example taken from Henry Grady’s speech, 
“The New South,” note how casually yet artfully the speaker leads 
into his joke, and how aptly he draws an immediate application from 
it to his speech situation. This practice of introducing and concluding 
jokes is the first thing the speaker should learn about them, in order to 
use them well. 

I beg that you will bring your full faith in American fairness and 
frankness to judgment upon what I shall say. There was an old preacher 
once who told some boys of the Bible lesson he was going to read in 
the morning. The boys finding the place, glued together the connecting 
pages. [Laughter .] The next morning he read on the bottom of one 
page: “When Noah was one hundred and twenty years old he took 
unto himself a wife, who was”—then turning the page—“one hundred 
and forty cubits long [laughter], forty cubits wide, built of gopher- 
wood [laughter], and covered with pitch inside and out” [Loud and 
continued laughter.] He was naturally puzzled at this. He read it again, 
verified it, and then said: “My friends, this is the first time I ever met 
this in the Bible, but I accept it as an evidence of the assertion that we 
are fearfully and wonderfully made.” [Laughter.] If I could get you 
to hold such faith tonight I could proceed cheerfully to the task I 
otherwise approach with a sense of consecration. 

The other type of humorous speech consists of original and spon¬ 
taneous humor, which ought indeed to be planned in advance in its 
main forms, but which at its best is characterized by frequent and close 
references to the situation and circumstances in which the speech is 
delivered. There can be nothing artificial about this kind of humor. 
The audience appreciates not only the humor itself, but the fact that 
the speaker is producing it from his own resources for this particular 
occasion. In this kind of humorous speech, there is one guiding prin¬ 
ciple which should be closely followed: Humor arises from the sudden 
perception of incongruity accompanied by a sense of well-being. By 
closely following this recipe, and by frequently practicing it, the be¬ 
ginning speaker should considerably increase his ability to create 
original humor. 

Does the principle sound complex? Incongruity consists of any situa¬ 
tion in which the parts do not properly fit together. Thus a one-legged 
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man is incongruous. But he is not funny—for looking at him arouses 
pity rather than a feeling of well-being. If you see a child run down 
the street, trip, and fall into a puddle of water, making a big splash, 
your first reaction may be to laugh. But if the child lies still and you 
realize he has been hurt, the humor changes at once to concern. If 
you are standing before a cage of monkeys at the zoo, and suddenly 
perceive that one monkey closely resembles a friend of yours, the fact 
appears inordinately funny. You may laugh uproariously at the time, 
and chuckle over it for weeks thereafter. But if someone points out 
that another monkey resembles you, you fail to notice any humor in 
the situation. When a small child toddles out into the church aisle and 
commences to imitate the gestures of the minister, it may appear funny 
to everyone in the church except the minister and the child’s mother. 
They are the only ones who do not have any sense of well-being in the 
situation. When Joe Penner sidled out onto the stage and interrupted 
an important-looking gentleman to ask, “Wanna buy a duck?” the 
audience invariably laughed until it was too weak to laugh any more. 
This disreputableness and naive innocence of Penner and the outraged 
dignity of the other man were incongruous, and the audience enjoyed 
a sense of well-being because it did not suffer the apparent irritation and 
humiliation of the self-important gentleman, and it felt superior to the 
apparent blundering stupidity of Penner. 

So far nothing has been said of the first part of the principle—the 
perception of incongruity must be sudden. There is nothing funny, 
for instance, about a joke which is so clumsily told that the audience 
sees the point long before the speaker gets to it. There is nothing funny 
about any situation which gradually becomes apparent. As an illustra¬ 
tion, it is worse than useless to explain a joke to someone who did not 
see the point. By the time your explanation has succeeded in making the 
incongruity clear, all the humor has been strained out of it. Humor 
must sparkle and crackle to be effective. According to one theory, it is 
necessarily dependent upon disappointed expectation. That is, the 
spectator or auditor is led to expect one outcome, but is provided with 
another. This is but a means of insuring that the crux of the humor 
shall burst upon him suddenly. One method of disappointing the 
expectation of an audience, and thereby creating humor, is to start to 
repeat a common saying, and then twist the latter part of it. For ex¬ 
ample, “He is a gentleman and a dullard.” Or, “Spare the rod and 
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spoil the batting arm.” Or, “Honesty is the worst politics.” Or, “A 
little over three hundred years ago the Pilgrims came to establish a land 
where every man could worship his Maker according to the dictates of 
his wife’s conscience.” 

A similar method of achieving surprise in the portrayal of an incon¬ 
gruity, which will give the audience a sense of well-being, is to start a 
statement in all apparent seriousness, and finish it with a ridiculous or 
exaggerated or far-fetched conclusion. As an example, “All married 
couples may be divided into two classes: those who believe in divorce, 
and those who prefer to fight it out to the bitter end.” Again, “If all the 
politicians were laid end to end, it would be a good thing.” This 
method is also illustrated in the following parody of a well-known 
verse: 


Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow; 

It followed her to Pittsburgh one day, 

And now look at it. 

Among the types of incongruity which lend themselves readily to 
use in speeches, exaggeration, understatement, and the device of anti¬ 
climax stand out. Mark Twain’s works are filled with examples of the 
use of exaggeration. Describing the death of a citizen of Virginia City, 
he wrote: “On the inquest it was shown that Buck Fanshaw, in the 
delirium of a wasting typhoid fever, had taken arsenic, shot himself 
through the body, cut his throat, and jumped out of a four-story 
window and broken his neck—and after due deliberation, the jury, sad 
and tearful, but with intelligence unblinded by its sorrow, brought a 
verdict of ‘death by the visitation of God.’ ” 

Understatement is illustrated in the following description of Admiral 
Byrd’s eight-month solitary sojourn in a little hut near the South Pole. 
“During the best part of a year, the admiral was all alone. Nobody 
dropped in for a social call on Saturday night. Nobody chatted with 
him across the back fence when he hung out the wash on a Monday 
morning. There was nobody to sit with him, and smoke a pipe, and 
talk about the weather. He was as deserted as a kindergarten teacher 
at recess.” 

Anticlimax results from the building up of an impression which is 
punctured rather than capped at the end. Thus Landis, in introducing 
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Will Hays, declared: “We are mighty proud of Bill. There is absolutely 
nothing the people would not give him—unless they wanted it them¬ 
selves.” 

The sense of well-being is fostered by good-humored irreverence for 
anything that normally is held in high esteem. Perhaps this explains 
the prevalence of mother-in-law jokes. It certainly explains why women 
are the frequent objects of jests. It seems that man needs some escape 
from the strain of his generally chivalrous attitude. Thus Horace Porter, 
speaking on the toast, “To Woman,” aroused loud laughter when he 
said, “At public dinners this toast is habitually placed last on the list. 
It seems to be a benevolent provision of the Committee on Toasts in 
order to give man in replying to Woman one chance at least in life of 
having the last word.” Similar in intent are the numerous jokes upon 
ministers, such as the one which represents a minister who had been 
replaced by a rival after a struggle to retain his position as preaching a 
farewell sermon on the text: “Tarry ye here with the ass while I go 
yonder.” The irreverent joke is often directed at those who are in posi¬ 
tions of authority. There is always, for instance, a stock of jokes directed 
at the President, whoever he may be at the time. The irreverence 
sometimes expresses itself in good-humored disparagement of indi¬ 
viduals who are present. Thus, Edward C. Elliot, speaking at the 
inauguration of President Louis B. Hopkins of Wabash College, turned 
toward his host and said: “This afternoon, as you ended your notable 
address, Sir, there was loud and enthusiastic applause. For a moment 
I wondered why. [Laughter.] First I thought it was because you had 
finished. [Renewed laughter .] Then I thought that it was because of 
the things you had said. But these were not good reasons. [Laughter 
and applause.]” Of course, when the irreverence loses its tone of genial 
good humor, it ceases to be funny, and becomes bitter or satiric. 

Humorous incongruity also results from punning (as in the comment 
that “Soft soap is 90% lye”), from the use of dialect (as in Negro, Irish, 
Jewish, Scottish, and Pennsylvania Dutch stories), and from verbal 
peculiarities (as in deliberate mispronunciation, alliterative phrases, 
and the representation of drunken speech). It also results from the use 
of analogies that are obviously untrue and ridiculous, as in the example: 
“as hard-boiled as a baby-beating politician during an election cam- 
paign.” 

The methods of producing humor that have been listed here are by 
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no means a complete catalogue, but if the principle is observed of 
creating a sudden perception of incongruity, accompanied by a sense 
of well-being, the speaker will find that his perception of humorous 
possibilities and his skill in utilizing them will be greatly sharpened. 

Specific Purposes 

The specific purpose is the statement of the exact response which the 
speaker wishes to secure from his audience. It is an application of the 
general purpose to the subject matter and to the audience. For instance, 
a speaker never speaks merely with the general desire to persuade. 
He speaks to persuade a particular audience to do some specific thing. 
This relationship—and also the method of listing these items on your 
outline—is illustrated in the following examples: 

“The Honor System” 

Audience: The council of the student government association of your 
school. 

General Purpose: To inform. 

Specific Purpose: To show the council members the results of the 
adoption of the honor system in three other representative colleges. 

“Whether Tis Nobler—” 

Audience: A group of students. 

General Purpose: To convince. 

Specific Purpose: To convince your audience that there is more enter¬ 
tainment to be derived from reading a play by Shakespeare than 
from seeing a good movie. 

“The Barren Hills” 

Audience: A Rotary Club in an Eastern industrial city. 

General Purpose: To persuade. 

Specific Purpose: To persuade these Eastern business men that it is to 
their own advantage to vote to increase their taxes in order to 
restore and conserve the timber lands of the West. 

“And Gladly Teach” 

Audience: A class of education students. 

General Purpose: To impress. 
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Specific Purpose: To impress upon your audience the fact that the tes 
of a real scholar is his ability and his eagerness to communicat 
his knowledge to others. 

“The Babies” 

Audience: A reunion banquet of former members of the “Army of thi 
Tennessee” 

General Purpose: To entertain. 

Specific Purpose: To entertain these fathers and ex-soldiers by in¬ 
congruously discussing babies in military terms. 

The selection of his specific purpose should be one of the very first 
steps a speaker takes in the preparation of a speech. The main ideas 
arc then selected which will best accomplish the specific purpose. 
Everything which does not contribute to this end should be rigidly 
excluded. The specific purpose thus serves as the backbone of the 
speech, and as its unifying principle. It serves as a guide to the speaker, 
and, when it is clearly stated, to the audience. A speech without a 
specific purpose would drift as aimlessly as a rudderless ship; it would 
be just as unlikely to arrive at its port. 

Conclusion 

All speaking, if it is good speaking, is purposive speaking. A speaker 
whom the audience likes and respects has an easier task no matter 
what his purpose. Therefore, in every speech situation it is not only 
proper but desirable that a speaker shall consider and have in mind his 
personal purpose, whether that be, as in this class, to get a good grade, 
or just to be favorably regarded by the audience. The personal or 
indirect purpose which underlies every speech, even though the speaker 
himself may be hardly aware of it, is based on the relationship which 
the speaker wishes to establish between himself and his audience. Yet 
even the personal purpose is most largely attained through the specific 
purpose which is the precise aim of the speech within one of these broad 
general purposes: to inform, to convince, to persuade, to impress, or 
to entertain. 
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Exercises 

1. Listen to a speech and write a 500-word report on it. Write out 
what you believe to be its specific purpose, and outline the speaker’s 
main ideas. Were these main ideas well selected to accomplish the 
specific purpose? Did the speaker keep his speech aimed constantly at 
his goal, or did he digress at times? If you noted any digressions, do 
you think they were justified? What function did the speech serve? 
Did the speaker have any hidden purpose? If so, to what extent did it 
influence his speech? What was his general purpose? 

2. Take a subject of your own choosing, and phrase five different 
specific purposes to be accomplished concerning it, one for each of the 
five general purposes. List from two to four main ideas in support of 
each one of the specific purposes. Develop fully, in outline form, at least 
one main idea for each of the five groups, in order to illustrate the kinds 
of material with which you would construct each speech. Note care¬ 
fully the different means which must be used, even though the subject 
is the same, for the development of the five general purposes. 

3. Prepare and present a five-minute speech for some audience and 
occasion with which you are well acquainted. Have a specific purpose 
which you make clear. Hand in an outline which lists at its heading: 
audience, general purpose, and specific purpose. In presenting the talk 
to the class ask them to imagine themselves the audience which you 
describe. In delivery of the speech be sure to make use of all that you 
have learned about effective use of voice and action. 

4. The following supplementary readings are suggested: 

a. Max Eastman, The Enjoyment oj Laughter (Simon and Schuster, 
1936). The author not only explains the nature of humor, but most 
entertainingly illustrates it. 

b. Alan H. Monroe, Principles and Types of Speech, Revised (Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1939). Part II presents an excellent and detailed 
treatment of the various types of speeches. 

c. Mark Twain, “How to Tell a Story,” in The 130,000 Bequest and 
Other Stories (Harper, 1917). A master story-teller reveals some of the 
secrets of effective oral story-telling. 

d. Robert West, Purposive Speaking (Macmillan, 1925). This whole 
book, but more particularly Part II, pp. 51-119, gives a fresh, stimulat¬ 
ing, and instructive introduction to the use of the general speech 
purposes. 
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Unless a speaker catches and holds the interest of his auditors, he can 
do little to influence them. Boredom is an impregnable defense against 
which the best of ideas attack in vain. The speaker who cannot hold 
the interest of his audience is wasting his time on the platform. What¬ 
ever the speaker’s purpose may be, the necessity of being interesting 
comes first. Unless it is interested in what the speaker is saying, an 
audience will not absorb information; it will not be convinced or per¬ 
suaded; and it certainly cannot be impressed or entertained. 

If you wish to be an effective speaker, you should aim to secure four 
successive types of response from your auditors. Make them Wa\e up! 
Sit up! Per\ up! and Spea\ up! That is to say, your first task in speak¬ 
ing is to capture the attention of your listeners. Round them up, from 
whatever mental pursuits they may be engaged in, and see to it that 
they are awake to the significance of what you have to say. Next, you 
should heighten that interest so that the audience will respond phy¬ 
sically. If the auditors are slumped down in their seats, it is a safe con¬ 
clusion that they are giving little real attention to the speech. “Relaxed 
and indifferent” is a phrase which properly combines two related 
responses. Your next goal should be to stir the audience into a lively 
and animated concern over your ideas. You should secure an emotional 
as well as an intellectual response. Make the audience see how it is 
affected; make it accept the problem being presented as one of its own, 
in which it is vitally interested. If this is done, the fourth stage will 
follow automatically. The audience will “speak up,” perhaps with 
cheers and applause, perhaps with questions, perhaps with personal 
co mm ents following the address. An unresponsive audience is a sure 
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sign of an unsuccessful speech. A thoroughly responsive audience prove 
that by the test of interest, at least, the speech has been a success. 

In order to aim at the interests of any particular audience, you have 
to ask yourself some fundamental questions about what kind of people 
compose it. 


Know Your Audience 

Individuals are alike in many respects, unlike in others. Thus, the 
basic human urges and motives vary little from one individual to 
another, but the means through which they express themselves vary , a 
great deal. A South Sea Islands cannibal, for instance, and a Cali¬ 
fornia vegetarian both feel the urge of hunger, but they choose dif¬ 
ferent ways of satisfying it. A food salesman would realize (1) that 
both could be appealed to through the hunger motive, and (2) that the 
appeal must be shaped very differently for each one. 

It is likewise true that individuals who live close together and who 
have similar cultural, social, and occupational backgrounds tend to 
resemble one another not only in their basic urges but also in their means 
of expressing them. It follows naturally that groups of people who 
differ in place of residence, in cultural and intellectual attainments, 
and in occupation, tend to emphasize their differences rather than 
their similarities. Thus, a group of Tennessee mountaineers are apt to 
resemble one another in many ways, and may be appealed to in much 
the same way. A group of New York City subway motormen also 
have a great deal in common, but they are as a group very different 
from the Tennessee mountaineers. And even in the same locality, the 
farmers, the industrial workers, the office workers, and the professional 
people tend to form into groups which are different from one another, 
but are internally similar. In addition to this occupational grouping, 
there are, of course, other groupings in the community. The church 
members have much in common and are different in that respect from 
non-church members; the “joiners” of various fraternal orders differ 
from the “non-joiners”; the college graduates differ from those who 
have had less educational opportunity. There are still other natural 
groupings based upon age, sex, nationality, avocational interests, poli¬ 
tical allegiances, and any other type of group interest or activity. 

It has already been noted that a food salesman would hardly give the 
same sales talk to an aboriginal cannibal and a modern vegetarian. 
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Would it not be just as foolish for a speaker to give the same speech to 
a group of professional men, a group of boy scouts, and a ladies* mis¬ 
sionary society? Yet this latter sin is committed fearfully often. Any 
speaker who desires even to get into genuine communication with his 
audience, to say nothing of winning it over to his way of thinking, 
must speak to it in a way that will be interesting, appealing, and clearly 
understandable to the particular kind of individuals who compose that 
audience. An effective speech is tailor-made; it is built to the specifica¬ 
tions of its prospective audience; and when it is delivered, it fits I 

In preparing your speech you should take the measurements of your 
audience according to the following five categories: intelligence, inter¬ 
est, attitude, knowledge of the subject, and background. 

Intelligence. A Phi Beta Kappa oration would probably prove tre¬ 
mendously boring to the members of an average audience. They would 
be inclined to consider it “too deep,” and, after struggling for a while 
to understand it, would slump into inattentiveness. The speaker must 
find the lowest common denominator of interest in the minds of his 
audience. It is his business to be clear enough to be understood by every¬ 
one, yet thoughtful and stimulating enough to seem “empty” to none. 
If he underestimates the intelligence of his audience, it will despise 
him; if he overestimates it, the audience will be confused and bored. 
The mind never struggles very long to attend to anything that is too 
difficult for its comprehension, nor does it consent to attend very long 
to anything that is too simple and obvious. 

The ideal way to meet this hazard is to formulate ideas which are 
stimulating and profound enough to appeal to the most intelligent 
members of your audience, and then to illustrate and state them clearly 
enough so that they will be understood and appreciated by the less 
intelligent members of the group. It has been often pointed out that 
Lincoln was a master of this kind of speaking. It might just as truly 
be said that any speaker who addresses a wide variety of audiences 
must have this ability if he is to be effective. Even an unintelligent 
audience respects and appreciates profundity when it is made intel¬ 
ligible; and even the most intelligent audience welcomes simplicity of 
expression when the idea being expressed is worthy of its consideration. 
The parables of Jesus are prime examples of profound truths which 
were so stated as to appeal to all levels of intelligence. This is a goal 
which all speakers should strive to achieve. 

There is one iavariable rule to which the beginning speaker should 
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strictly adhere if he wishes to become an effective speaker. That is: 
never condescend to your audience. Never give it cheap and shoddy 
ideas on the theory that it cannot rise to anything better. Never excuse 
yourself for slovenly thinking on the plea that you have but sunk to the 
level of your audience. In the first place, this practice is not fair to 
yourself; it weakens and dissipates your natural abilities. When Dr. 
Johnson was asked to explain how he had acquired such phenomenal 
power as he possessed in conversation, he replied, “Sir, I have made it 
a rule always to talk my best.” 

In the second place, to feel that you must condescend to your audi¬ 
ence is completely to miss the facts of the speaking situation. No matter 
what the relative intelligence of the speaker and his auditors may be, 
every speech is a challenge to the speaker's ability to communicate his 
ideas. This is true when you face an audience greatly your superior in 
intelligence: how can you make it feel the significance and worth of 
what you have to say? It is true when you face an audience of your 
intellectual peers, and when you try to get them to put aside their own 
ideas and accept yours. And it is just as true when you are trying to 
bring some enlightenment to a body of intellectual inferiors. Can you 
succeed in getting your own best thought accepted ? That is the measure 
of your success—not, can you succeed in finding some thoughts down 
on their level of easy comprehension. This point deserves a great deal of 
emphasis, for we all have to listen to a great many speakers who habitu¬ 
ally underestimate the intelligence of their audiences and insist upon 
aiming their speeches too low. Aim high; produce the best ideas of 
which you are capable upon the subject of your speech; and then work 
carefully to develop your ideas in such a way that they will have their 
maximum effectiveness with whatever level of intelligence you are 
to address. 

Interest. Does your audience already have an interest in the subject 
which you have chosen to discuss ? If not, it will be necessary to appeal 
to your auditors through some interest which they already do possess. 
For this purpose you will need to discover what their interests are. Are 
they baseball fans, golfers, or chess players ? Do they take an active in¬ 
terest in politics, foreign affairs or contemporary literature? Is their 
interest narrowly specialized or broadly inclusive? Do they attend 
strictly and exclusively to their own business or do they, like Francis 
Bacon, “take all knowledge for their province”? Do they, for any rea¬ 
son, have a special interest in the speaker himself? This may arise from 
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the speaker’s fame, his special knowledge of the subject or from some 
feature in which he diverges from the normal run of speakers. For in¬ 
stance, a youth is generally assured of initial interest from an adult 
audience, a blind man from a seeing audience, a traveler from a stay- 
at-home audience. If a speaker has this ready-made interest, he should 
strive to turn it into an interest in his subject matter, before it has been 
lost. 

Attitude . There are five attitudes which an audience may have to¬ 
ward the speech subject or toward the speaker. The audience may be 
strongly favorable, mildly favorable, neutral, mildly antagonistic, or 
strongly antagonistic. It is altogether possible for an audience to be 
strongly favorable toward a proposition and strongly antagonistic to¬ 
ward the speaker; the contrary may also be true. In the first instance, 
the speaker would have to spend most of his efforts in establishing a 
feeling of confidence and friendliness toward himself. Otherwise, the 
audience would lose its original enthusiasm for his proposition. On the 
other hand, if an audience strongly favors a speaker, his task in getting 
it to transfer that liking to his proposal ought not to be very difficult. 
We always tend to trust those whom we like, and to follow those 
whom we trust. At the height of his popularity, Roosevelt easily per¬ 
suaded the American public to approve a variety of proposals which it 
had formerly condemned as idealistic or socialistic. Naturally, it is of 
great value for a speaker to understand what attitude an audience may 
have toward himself and toward his subject. 

Knowledge of the subject. A very intelligent audience may know 
nothing of the background of the subject the speaker is discussing, 
and an unintelligent audience might know a great deal about the sub¬ 
ject. You would probably find a readier comprehension for a speech on 
the construction of radio sets in a group of mechanics than in a group of 
philosophers. High intelligence in your audience is no guarantee that 
your subject will not need to be simplified and well illustrated; just 
as low intelligence does not of itself indicate that your audience will be 
unable to follow your discussion. If you underestimate the knowledge 
of your auditors, you may have the embarrassment of discovering that 
they know more about the subject than you do; if you overestimate it, 
you may find your auditors puzzled and unable to understand your 
ideas. 

Background . The background of the audience is the key to its 
knowledge, attitude, and interest. You will want to know all you can 
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find out about the kind of people whom you are to address. Do they 
have any sectional idiosyncrasies which you must take into account? Is 
their method of pronunciation different enough from yours so that 
you will have to take care not to seem “queer” or affected? What are 
their occupations? Is there anything in their political or religious beliefs 
which might have to be taken into account in phrasing your speech? 
Are they radical or conservative, readily responsive or dour and phleg¬ 
matic, well or poorly educated? The answers to such questions should 
guide you somewhat in the selection of your topic, and a great deal in 
the selection of the supporting evidence and illustrative material with 
which you develop it. If you can with sympathetic understanding draw 
upon the audience’s own experiences for your illustrative material, 
your ideas have a much better chance of winning acceptance. 

Mixed audiences . What has been said so far applies chiefly to audi¬ 
ences which are homogeneous. When an audience is a mixture of young 
and old, educated and uneducated, experts in your subject and those 
who are ignorant of it, your task as a speaker is much harder. One solu¬ 
tion is to follow the advice given in relation to audiences of varied 
intelligence: adapt the quality of your ideas to the highest common 
denominator; their expression to the lowest. Sometimes for some spe¬ 
cial reason the speaker is particularly anxious that his ideas be accepted 
by one segment of his auditors; in this case, he shapes his remarks for 
this segment, and largely ignores the rest of the audience. In such a 
case, the speaker is usually limited to the approach used by the best 
writers, advertisers, and broadcasters; he must know human nature as 
well as possible and use those appeals to which people in general are 
most likely to respond. 

Maying the analysis . The foregoing paragraphs have indicated that 
the speaker ought to know a great deal about his audience. This in¬ 
formation may be gathered in a variety of ways. The speaker assumes 
some of it from the nature of the organization sponsoring his talk, from 
the location of the city or village in which he is to speak, and also from 
the types of occupations represented in that territory. Additional in¬ 
formation may be included in the invitation to make the speech, or it 
can be secured by questioning the person who issues the invitation. In 
these ways the speaker can learn enough about his audience to guide 
his general preparation. Then, as he travels to the town where he is to 
speak, enters the hall, and mingles with the audience, he receives more 
vivid impressions. He can then make any slight adjustments in his 
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talk that seem necessary. Finally, while he is delivering the talk he 
ought to watch the audience closely, note the reactions to what is being 
said, and make any necessary adaptations as the speech progresses. 

Types of Interest 

There are three types of interest through which the speaker can 
appeal to his audience. These are the primary, secondary, and momen¬ 
tary interests. The primary interests include the basic concerns essen¬ 
tial to their welfare. Health, financial security, affection, the approval of 
one’s fellows and the achievement of one’s own ideals and ambitions 
may all be considered primary interests. The speaker who deals with 
such topics is sure of a hearing. 

Secondary interests include those concerns which, though not vital, 
are influential. A man’s golf game is merely a secondary interest, when 
compared with his job and his love for his family, yet it may be in¬ 
fluential enough to get him up at four a.m. for an early morning round. 
Stamp collecting, bridge playing, baseball, mountain climbing, and 
music are all secondary interests for most persons, yet they have deter¬ 
mined and enthusiastic adherents. Secondary interests vary greatly 
from individual to individual, from community to community, and to 
a lesser extent from season to season. Hence the speaker must analyze 
his audience before framing appeals based on secondary interests. 

The momentary interests are those which arise out of the happenings 
of the day. They may be exceedingly intense, and they may seem just 
as important as the primary interests for a brief time; but shortly they 
are forgotten and others soon take their place. A state of international 
tension in central Europe can seize the attention of the world for a few 
days. Everyone will talk about it with as much emotional intensity as 
though his own well-being were at stake. But in a few days some other 
momentary interest—a kidnaping, a heavyweight boxing champion¬ 
ship, a disastrous storm, a crucial election campaign—has stolen the 
spotlight of public interest. A speaker who is alert to this continually 
shifting stream of momentary interest will always find an approach to 
catch the attentiveness of his auditors. 

The Relation of Interests to Subject Matter 

Sometimes the speaker will wish to choose his subject directly from 
within the field of one of these types of audience interests. He will 
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present ideas for the improvement of his listeners’ health, or finances 
or social standing. Or he may discover in advance just what the second 
ary interests of his audience are, and choose as the subject of his speed: 
the one which appeals most widely. Thus he may talk to baseball fan! 
about a plan for reorganizing the big leagues, and to gardeners aboui 
a new perennial. Or, if a drought is turning a portion of the country 
into a “dust bowl,” he may speak on the seriousness and extent of the 
problem, and means of meeting it. This is known as a utilization ol 
direct interests, for the speaker discusses subjects in which his audience 
is directly interested. 

Many times, however, the speaker selects his subject on some other 
principle than that of audience interest. Indeed, he may elect to speak 
on a certain topic precisely because his audience is not interested in it. 
For instance,. he may wish to overcome an indifference to politics, to 
literature, to international affairs or to a campus problem. A speaker 
will often want to draw upon his own interests, special knowledge, 
and experience. He may wish to air his own enthusiasm or anxiety 
concerning a subject toward which there is general indifference. In any 
of these cases, it will be impossible to draw upon the direct interests of 
the audience for subject matter. 

However, the speaker may center attention upon his subject by the 
employment of what William James has called derived interest. That 
is to say, he may draw attention to his subject by showing a close rela¬ 
tionship between it and something in which the audience does have 
a direct interest. Thus, if the audience has no interest in hiking, it 
will have a concern with health, and a bridge of derived interest may 
be built to the former subject by emphasizing its contribution to the 
latter. A student speaker who gave a potentially interesting speech on 
his own hobby of raising goldfish found his audience indifferent until, 
in his closing remarks, he mentioned how profitable his hobby had 
been. If he had started his talk by linking his subject to the primary 
interest of his audience in the problem of how to earn money, he would 
have created an eager interest in his entire speech. 

In his Talks to Teachers, William James cogently stated the value of 
derived interest. “Any object not interesting in itself,” he said, “may 
become interesting through being associated with an object in which 
an interest already exists. The two associated objects grow, as it were, 
together: the interesting portion sheds its quality over the whole.” 

The power of derived interest is demonstrated repeatedly in the 
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ordinary concerns of everyday living. A boy may dislike physics—until 
he discovers that it will help him develop his new hobby of radio. 
Geography ceases to be dull—when it is associated with an active inter¬ 
est in the progress of a global war, or in the problems being discussed 
in the United Nations Organization. When one family began to plan a 
trip to Mexico for the following summer, the younger members sud¬ 
denly developed an unsuspected enthusiasm for the Spanish language. 
This same transfer of interest may be employed by a speaker to in¬ 
fluence his audience. 

The use of direct and derived interest. The importance of interest 
has already been stressed, but it should not be considered by the 
speaker as the chief concern of his speech. Interest is an essential means 
to the speaker’s end, but it is not the end itself. It should never be 
allowed to supplant the purpose of the speech. A speaker should try not 
merely to keep his audience interested, but continually to direct that 
interest toward the accomplishment of his goal. Many speakers fall 
into the trap of considering audience gratification a sure sign of suc¬ 
cess. It may in fact be a sign that the audience has conquered the 
speaker; has won him away from the pursuit of his object, and con¬ 
verted him into an agent for satisfying his auditors’ desire for amuse¬ 
ment. This occurs when a speaker goes before an audience with a seri¬ 
ous purpose, but is beguiled from his purpose by applause and the 
evident appreciation of his wit to use his time in a mere recital of 
humorous stories. 

The speaker’s first question should be, “Am I holding the interest of 
my audience?” But his second, and no less important question should 
be, “Am I holding the interest at the expense of my purpose, or am I 
using the interest to advance and accomplish my aim?” 

In the selection of his subject, the speaker should remember that the 
interest of the audience is only one of several important considerations. 
Choose your topic from within the field of your auditors’ direct inter¬ 
ests only when you can at the same time select it in accordance with 
your own interests, knowledge, and purposes, the requirements of the 
time limit, and the occasion. Thus the interest of the audience plays a 
distinct but secondary role in the selection of your subject. However, 
after the subject has been selected, and you have begun to plan the 
development of your speech, the interest of the audience should at once 
assume primary importance in your consideration. You ought not to 
consider your speech ready for delivery until you are reasonably cer- 
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tain that you have devised a method for closely associating it witi 
primary, secondary or momentary interests held by your audience, 
You may be able to utilize direct interests only infrequently, but you 
should make it a point whenever they are lacking to use the principle 
of derived interest to take their place. 

Means of Creating Interest 

In searching for means of making your subject interesting, you might 
well ask yourself: How concrete and specific are my ideas? Does my 
organization provide for variety? What sort of combination of the 
novel and familiar will the speech contain? Are the ideas vital to the 
audience? Do they represent conflict and provide suspense? Are there 
humorous possibilities to be developed? Am I using the you-approach? 
In the answers to these seven questions are to be found the means of 
creating the interest that your speech must have. 

The concrete and specific . The five senses are our basic avenues for 
gaining information. “Seeing is believing.” “The test of the pudding is 
in the tasting.” “The nose knows.” These are common sayings. They 
reflect the trust which people have in the evidence of their senses. There 
is a similar distrust of anything which is too general or abstract for 
sensory identification. When your ideas stray very far from the concrete 
and the specific, it is very probable that you do not know precisely 
what you mean and it is almost certain that your audience does not. 
If you are discussing loyalty, patriotism, honesty or any other abstrac¬ 
tion, make your speech concrete and specific with illustrations, ex¬ 
amples, analogies, and particular facts. This is the first essential for 
securing and holding an audience’s interest. 

Note, for instance, how much interest Stuart Chase arouses in his 
discussion of means of controlling soil erosion, by the simple device 
of a vivid analogy: 

Here is a sloping cellar door. Take a watering can and sprinkle a 
quart of water at its top. Measure the amount which slides off. Except 
for a little evaporation, the whole quart will be at the bottom almost 
instantly. Now tack a piece of thick carpet on the door. Again pour 
the quart of water on the carpet. Your measuring trough at the bottom 
will be lucky if it receives the merest trickle at first. Observe that the 
trickle continues for a long time. 
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The varied . Cast your glance out across the fields, and your eye will 
invariably be drawn by whatever it lights upon that is moving. It is 
impossible to pay attention for long to anything which does not change. 
This change may be provided by the speaker’s action, as he moves about 
on the platform, or as he uses gestures to help picture his ideas. It may 
be provided by changes in the subject matter of the speech, and in the 
type of materials used. It may consist of changes in the mood of the 
speech, from serious to humorous, from conciliation to denunciation, 
from calm and judicial exposition to stirring emotional appeal. What¬ 
ever method you may use, it is necessary that somehow the element of 
variety be present if you wish to hold interest in your speech. 

The novel and the familiar . William James expressed a valuable 
truth when he said, “It is an odd circumstance that neither the old nor 
the new, by itself, is interesting: the absolutely old is insipid; the 
absolutely new makes no appeal at all. The old in the new is what 
claims attention—the old with a slightly new turn.” There is little 
interest in what is already well known. It is boring, and is condemned 
as “old stuff,” “trite,” and “platitudinous.” When a speaker has noth¬ 
ing new to say, his audience is soon shifting about restlessly and hoping 
that he will stop. But attention is held no better by what is absolutely 
novel. If a speaker talks to an ordinary audience on bio-chemistry, or 
the phonetic structure of the ancient Hebrew language, the audience 
may for a time struggle to attend, but it will soon be hopelessly lost. 
In order to popularize his subject, the speaker must interpret what is 
new to his audience in terms of what is already known. 

The Vital. Ideas are vital when they appeal to the primary interests 
of the audience. Something which threatens my home, my job, or my 
neighborhood arouses not merely my interest but my immediate and 
deep concern. A speech might be interesting without being vital, but 
it can scarcely be vital without being interesting. That is to say, an 
audience may pay close attention to trivial and unimportant ideas, 
such as may be presented in a speech intended solely to entertain, pro¬ 
vided the other elements of interest are used. Hence the vital is not 
essential in all speaking. But it has so much value as an attention- 
winner that all speakers will want to use it frequently. An audience in¬ 
variably pays attention to any speech which successfully tells it how to 
make a better living, or live happier lives. Whenever a speaker can 
legitimately make use of the vital, it is to his advantage to do so. 
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Conflict and suspense . “Continued in our next” says the by-line at 
the end of the magazine serial installment, and thousands of people buy 
the next issue to see how the story is going to come out. A million 
dollars in admission fees is paid by spectators of a heavyweight cham¬ 
pionship boxing match. One hundred thousand football fans gather 
to watch the Rose Bowl game. Whenever conflict arises, whether it is 
international warfare or a dog fight on the street corner, people make 
it the center of their attention. “How is it going to come out?” is a 
universal question, applied to a thousand different concerns of life. 

The speaker can utilize this source of interest by picturing for his 
audience the conflict of attitudes which centers about his speech subject. 
A good example of how one speaker used this method is seen in a brief 
extract from a speech by Harold Fields on immigrants: 

“Different periods, different prejudices,” once said an eminent 
historian. That is particularly true today when “Lo, the poor Indian,” 
has given way to “Lo, the poor alien.” For today it is the alien who is 
made the target of all charges. If he is working, we say that he is 
taking employment away from Americans; if he is not working, we 
condemn him for being a charge upon relief. If he is wealthy, we criti¬ 
cize him for exploiting our country; if he is poor we vilify him for 
causing us to support him. We cause his name to be considered as 
synonymous with crime and illiteracy and undesirabilities and anti¬ 
social policies. He is the communist, the atheist, the anarchist, the 
-axA W RNtryforng 'taat means \\cense in 

morals, ethics, conduct of living, and standards. 

Humor. Humor is another element of interest which is very effective 
in catching and holding attention. Its use has been discussed in some 
detail in Chapter 12. In the introduction, as a means of securing the 
audience’s attention, and of creating a bond of good-will between 
speaker and hearers; in the body of the speech, where it may serve to 
point the interest of the audience, in turn, to each of the main ideas; 
and in the conclusion, where it may be used to focus the audience’s 
attention squarely upon the speaker’s specific purpose, humor is for 
the speaker an invaluable aid. 

In using it, the following cautions should be observed: (1) be sure 
your humor is appropriate to the mood of the audience and to the 
occasion; (2) be sure it is pertinent to your subject and to your pur¬ 
pose, so that it attracts interest toward, rather than away from, your 
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aim in speaking; (3) introduce the humor naturally and easily, but do 
not obviously drag it in; (4) select jokes that are brief and pointed; 
and (5) have them so well prepared that there is no danger of fumbling 
for the point, or missing it, when you use them. Nothing is less funny 
than a joke that falls flat. But, on the other hand, there is no easier and 
surer way of winning a favorable response from an audience than with 
good spontaneous humor. 

The “You-approach ” Charles P. Taft, speaking at the Commence¬ 
ment exercises of Rochester University, on June 21, 1937, stated the 
crux of the “You-approach” in his opening remarks: “A very wise man 
once said that a speech should always answer a question in the minds 
of the audience. I wonder what the question is today?” This is a 
simple recognition of the fact that an audience is always concerned with 
its own problems, not with the problems of the speaker or of the world 
at large. It may listen politely to discussions of the latter type, but it is 
through the former that its real interest must be reached. Recognizing 
this principle, Mr. Taft went on to couch the subject for his address in 
terms of questions directed at the audience: “1 wonder what impress 
each of you will leave on that world?” 

A college student recently made a deep impression in speaking to a 
business men’s luncheon group when he began his speech by saying, 
“Ever since I was granted this opportunity to speak to you, I have been 
wondering what J, from the depths of my youth and inexperience, 
c.oui&\\ave oi any vaYue to say to you who are older in years and experi¬ 
ence and knowledge of the world of affairs. In casting about for a sub¬ 
ject that you would consider worth your while to listen to, I have de¬ 
cided to speak upon the impressions which I and my college associates 
have formed, during these years of depression, of you and of the busi¬ 
ness traditions which we have been taught that you represent.” His 
use of the “You-approach”—which to be successful should be used not 
only in the introduction but throughout the entire speech—made his 
speech a memorable event for that audience. 

Another, somewhat different, use of the “You-approach” was made 
by the late William Allen White, veteran editor of the Emporia Gazette, 
in a talk to the graduating class of-Northwestern University, on June 
12, 1937. Mr. White recognized the difference between his point of 
view and that of his audience, and then asked that it be willing to 
bridge the gap and enter into a thoughtful consideration of the best 
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advice that his experience could offer. “I stand here tiptoeing,” he said 
“near the end of my three score years and ten. There you sit across an 
abysm scarcely fifty feet wide but deeper than the distance to the moon. 
I come out of one dream world that is memory. You go into a visionary 
world that is hope. I tell you of the things that I imagine are true in 
my world. You hold in your hearts the picture of your world that shall 
be. We dwell on these two different planets. How can I hope to get 
across the chasm of time and space any hint, even a flickering shadow 
of my truth, that will reach your hearts?” Only as a speaker succeeds 
in bridging that chasm can he catch and hold the interest of his 
audience. 


Conclusion 

A speech, to achieve its purpose, must succeed in winning and hold¬ 
ing the interest of the audience. In order to do this the speaker must 
first of all analyze his audience to see what it is like. The interests to 
be appealed to may be primary, secondary, or momentary, and their 
relationship to the speech may be either direct or derived. In creating 
interest in his subject, the speaker should use the elements of interest: 
the concrete and specific, the varied, the novel-familiar combination, 
the vital, conflict, suspense, humor, and the you-approach. 


Exercises 

1. Choose a subject for a speech in which you are interested, and 
which you feel ought to be interesting to your classroom audience. 
Connect your subject, either directly or by derivation, with one primary, 
one secondary, and one momentary interest which you are confident 
that your audience will have in common. Oudine the speech, employing 
at least three of the elements of interest in your development of the 
main ideas. One of the elements of interest should be used in the intro¬ 
duction, and one in the conclusion. 

2. As you listen to this round of speeches, select one which is the 
least interesting to you, and analyze the reasons for its failure to catch 
your interest. Taking the same subject used by the speaker, develop it, 
in outline form, in a manner which you would consider more interest¬ 
ing. Write out briefly your reasons for favoring your preparation of 
the subject, over that of your classmate. Hand one copy of your report, 
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including the speech outline, to your instructor, and one copy to the 
student whose speech you have revised. 

3. Select the speech in this round which seems the most interesting 
to you. Analyze the reasons for its success in holding your attention. 
To what extent was that success due to the contents of the speech? To 
its delivery? To the personality of the speaker? Was its success due in 
part to the mood of the audience, and the nature of the occasion? 
Write a brief report listing specific things you have learned from 
listening to and analyzing this speech, which you plan to incorporate 
in your own future speeches. 

4. The following supplementary readings are recommended: 

a. William Norwood Brigance, Chapter V, “The Psychology of 
Gaining Acceptance,” in Speech Composition (Crofts, 1937). Relating 
interest to audience analysis, Brigance shows how different interest 
appeals are used with different kinds of audiences. 

b. H. L. Hollingworth, Chapters V, “Securing an Audience,” and 
VI, “Holding the Audience,” in The Psychology of the Audience 
(American Book Company, 1935). Hollingworth presents and inter¬ 
prets the results of a series of experiments, which indicate the relative 
effectiveness of various means of securing and holding audience 
interest. 

c. Robert T. Oliver, Chapter VIII, “Attention,” in The Psychology 
of Persuasive Speech (Longmans, Green, 1942). An analysis of the 
factors and causes of attentiveness as related to speech situations. 

d. H. A. Overstreet, Influencing Human Behavior (People’s Insti¬ 
tute Publishing Co., 1925). A vivid and stimulating series of lectures, 
with much valuable advice entertainingly presented. The first four 
chapters have particular pertinence. 

e. James A. Winans, Speech-Making (Appleton-Century, 1938). 
Ever since the appearance of his Public Speaking, in 1915, Professor 
Winans has justly been considered the authority in applying the psy¬ 
chology of interest to the problem of public speaking. In his later book, 
Chapters VII-X are particularly valuable on this subject. 

5. Read through “Values in a Crazy World” rapidly, to enjoy it, and 
to get its general tone. Then go through it again, noting as many as you 
can find of the various types of interest discussed in this chapter: 
primary, secondary, and momentary; direct and derived; and the ele¬ 
ments of interest. Note particularly how careful the author was to 
point the interest of his audience directly toward his goal. Note the 
growing intensity of the speech, as it marches toward a conclusion. 
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VALUES IN A CRAZY WORLD 

by John Ise 

Delivered before the Mid-West Economic Association 
and the MidWest Sociological Society at the annual meet¬ 
ing at Des Moines, Iowa, April 16,1937. Dr. Ise is a noted 
author and editor, and is Professor of Economics at the 
University of Kansas. 

When I was asked to make a talk at this dinner, it was with specific 
instructions that I should try to say something that would not be too 
difficult for the sociologists to understand. Thus my field was rather 
severely limited; but it was further restricted by the obvious desira¬ 
bility of confining myself to something that 7 could understand—not 
an easy task in the present state of the great science of economics. After 
much arduous labor, I found the limitations quite too much for me, 
and decided that intelligibility was not essential; that if my paper was 
unintelligible, the sociologists would easily recognize it was a contri¬ 
bution in sociological theory; the economists would assume that it was 
either sociology or something new in economic theory, and I would 
thus establish my standing as one of the new school of economic the¬ 
orists—perhaps an institutionalist, or a reconstructed and stream-lined 
Veblen or Marx or Pareto; and I might some day serve as the subject 
of books and essays explaining what I really meant. 

Something over two thousand years ago, a very strange people lived 
in southeastern Europe, on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Poverty-stricken, these people lived in houses without drains and with¬ 
out stoves, slept in beds without sheets or springs, fastened their clothes 
without buttons, wore no underclothes and no socks, warmed them¬ 
selves over a pot of ashes, “studied poetry without books, geography 
without maps, and politics without newspapers”; and they had no 
gadgets. Yet, in their rags and hovels, they produced some of the 
greatest literature, philosophy, painting and sculpture of all ages. Never 
knowing comfort, the Greeks built what was in some respects the 
highest civilization ever known. 

Nearly two thousand years later another race of barbarians, also 
without furnaces or automobiles or gadgets, began to write music. The 
great German musicians, Mozart, Bach, Schubert, and Beethoven, 
never housed comfortably, never able to travel at sixty miles an hour, 
without any of the advantages of rapid transit, Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, Liberty Leagues, Daughters of the First American Revolution, 
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Red Networks, moving pictures, daily tabloids of funnies or football 
carnivals, turned their attention to the writing of immortal music. 

A century or two later, a great and highly civilized people, mosdy 
descendants of the fifty thousand heroes who braved the dangers of 
the briny deep in the good ship Mayflower , in order to give the pagan 
Indians the blessings of rum and Christian civilization, found a new 
way of life, which was to be the efflorescence of many centuries of 
developing culture. They invented engines and thermostats, statistics 
and scientific management, advertising and salesmanship, B. O. and 
Halitosis, dental cripples and dishpan hands, cathedral bath rooms, 
calories and vitamines, cigar lighters and near beer, crooning, kidnap¬ 
ping and community singing, plastic surgery and schoolgirl com¬ 
plexions; but, alas, they knew not Plato, and they knew not Bee¬ 
thoven. Their unquenchable energies they devoted to the perfection of 
new engines with which to transport themselves quickly from places 
where they were bored to tears to other places where they were bored 
to death. Knowing the substantial joy of being comfortable, they 
worked themselves into hardened arteries and high blood pressure and 
Bright’s Disease devising new ways of being still more comfortable, 
until they attained a level of bodily comfort quite as high as that of 
hogs in the shade of the old apple tree. Indifferent to the pain and 
tedium that they suffered in leisure time, they invented numberless 
gadgets to provide still more leisure time, which they devoted to such 
cultured activities as bridge, fan dancing, brotherly lodges and ballyhoo, 
flagpole sitting, stamp collecting, walkathons, endurance flying, and 
organizations for the uplift of the underprivileged classes that have no 
leisure time in which to be bored; to the invention of new gew-gaws 
with which to protect themselves from the boredom of their own 
intellectual and cultural aridity; to the task of learning to use the 
gadgets that they had in their cars and kitchens and bath rooms; 
and to the protection of American gadget civilization from insidious 
communists. They were so busy with all these manifold activities that 
they had little time for the study of any form of art, which was thought 
unmanly anyhow and unworthy of a great nation of rugged individ¬ 
ualists. The study of the arts was left to the women, who had been 
released from domestic duties by the gadgets in the homes. 

Only mechanical gadgets were welcomed by these great and highly 
cultured people. Political gadgets and inventions were thought highly 
dangerous, and those who suggested new ideas in politics and eco¬ 
nomics were listed in an ignoble register known as the Red Network. 
All policemen kept copies of the Red Network. The people welcomed 
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new models of cars with great joy, but those who wanted new models 
of the Constitution were called damn communists and put in jail. 

Perhaps all this will seem like a criticism of what is often called 
American civilization; but before we can offer a criticism of that hypo¬ 
thetical abstraction we must analyze it in the light of cold and scientific 
logic. Can we say that devotion to gadgets is inferior to the study of 
Plato or Beethoven? Can we say, categorically, that the pleasure of 
riding from nowhere to nowhere at eighty miles an hour is inferior in 
quality to the pleasure of listening to the Eroica Symphony or the 
Gotterdammerung? As economists we have always evaded such ques¬ 
tions. We have assumed that whatever the people want has economic 
utility, whether bootleg gin or Beethoven; and from the predominance 
of demand for the former have assumed that American happiness was 
increasing day by day in every way. Economists have refused to make 
distinctions among different satisfactions, not because of laziness, but 
because they thought themselves unfitted to the task and unable to 
make any worth-while contribution. I share the modesty of all econo¬ 
mists in this matter. In fact, I approach the problem of appraising 
consumers* choices with strong misgivings mitigated only by a com¬ 
forting recollection of the fact that if I bring no heavy cargo of truth 
into port I am not the only economist who has ever wasted precious 
ink. The importance of the problem will perhaps justify even a feeble 
effort at its elucidation. 

Perhaps much of our traditional economics is pointless and of little 
avail, a foundation with no super-structure, a prologue without the 
opera.* The production of goods, more goods, more things, mountains 
of things—to what purpose? The assumption is that more goods mean 
more satisfaction, more utility—more comfort and happiness. The 
assumption seems to be that man has an infinite capacity for pleasur¬ 
able titillations, and that titillations of all kinds are equally good for 
him. The truth appears to be that men are so constituted as to be capa¬ 
ble of only a limited number of titillations; that, above a pain economy, 
the goods to which men are accustomed fade into the background and 
cease to have psychological importance. Only the new, unusual or un¬ 
accustomed goods stir any conscious response: and the bicycle of a 
generation ago brought as much satisfaction as the automobile of 
today. Perhaps the increased health and cleanliness of our age of 
wealth represent objective gains; but in other respects it is doubtful if 
our mountains of goods have made us any happier than the poverty- 
stricken pioneers of a generation or two ago. Increase in human happi¬ 
ness, and much more certainly improvement in the quality of life must 
be found in something else. 
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Consumers’ goods may be classified in a great many ways, but, fol¬ 
lowing Professor Hawtrey, I shall begin by dividing them into de¬ 
fensive goods—those which serve merely to prevent pain or distress, 
and creative goods—those which supply some positive, creative satisfac¬ 
tion. Food enables us to avoid hunger; clothing, with our furnaces 
and thermostats, enables us to avoid cold; knee-action cars enable us 
to avoid being jolted, although we may sometimes pay five dollars a 
day for a riding horse to give us the jolts we miss in the car; by riding 
to the golf club in a car we may avoid the fatigue of walking, so that 
we may enjoy the fatigue of playing golf; the electric eye shifts our 
gears and opens the door, and turns the water fountain on for us, 
relieving us of exhausting and fatiguing labor, so that we may take 
our morning setting up exercises with more zest. Jazz, most novels, 
most movies, cards and puzzles and ice enable us to avoid boredom— 
which we may define as “an uncomfortable consciousness of cerebral 
innocuous desuetude.” All the goods and products 1 have mentioned 
are merely defensive, as are most of the goods that litter the rooms of 
our homes, and the shelves of our stores. They enable us to avoid 
hunger, cold, discomfort, fatigue, pain or boredom. They are merely 
negative. Perhaps we should ask how far is distress bad? And we arc 
in distress immediately. We are safe in saying that unallayed hunger, 
cold and fatigue, characteristic of a pain economy, aie bad, because they 
are destructive of health, or even of life—which for the present I shall 
assume to be good. Yet without hunger there could be no joy of eating; 
without cold, warmth could scarcely be felt as a good; without fatigue 
there could be no sweet rest. It is good to be hungry if we presently 
may eat, to be cold if we may warm ourselves, to he tired if we soon 
may rest. The want is inseparable from the satisfaction of it; and one 
of the faults of our age of plenty is that we seldom feel keen hunger, 
physical fatigue, or cold, and therefore miss in part the substantial 
satisfactions of a simpler and more meager economy. Pain is bad, 
however, because it is symptomatic of a danger to health or life; bore¬ 
dom is similarly bad, indicating a lack of vigorous intellectual health. 
The distress that arises from dirt is bad because of its obvious relation 
to health, although cleanliness is sometimes carried beyond the needs 
of health, to proclaim a pecuniary capacity for conspicuous consump¬ 
tion, particularly when we may bathe in the cathedral bath rooms of 
the modern home. At any rate we look forward to Saturday night with 
far more joy than our pioneer ancestors did. 

Many defensive products, such as thermostats and gadgets, serve 
merely to protect the individual from physical discomfort; but, as 
Professor Hawtrey says: “The whole yields no positive good; it merely 
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brings him to the zero point, at which he is suffering from no avoidable 
harm”—the point that the aforesaid hogs reached with almost no 
trouble at all. “The man has weeded his garden, and still has to choose 
what he will plant in it, before he can be said to have made anything 
of his life.” Other defensive products—machines and gadgets—increase 
the amount of leisure; but often to no worth-while end. The oyster 
and the crab likewise have leisure, the heiress and the playboy at Miami; 
but they build no noble lives. What does the typical man do with his 
leisure? “To create leisure,” as Hawtrey says, “and then to occupy it 
by killing time is a contemptible confession of failure”; yet that is 
precisely what this man does. The most effective and conclusive way 
to kill time is of course to commit suicide. That disposes of a great 
amount of leisure time and eliminates all boredom at once; but few 
have the courage to follow this logical course. Temporary suicide and 
release from boredom may be achieved by getting drunk. A consider¬ 
able number .avail themselves of this escape. Analogous to this is the 
playing of certain games—bridge and poker—which enable men and 
women to tide over tedious afternoons or nights without undue 
mental strain. Many men and all women resort to cards. Automobile 
riding is for many a defense against boredom, which accounts for the 
great popularity of the automobile. To sit and think involves mental 
strain, to merely sit is tedious, but to sit and drive is neither straining 
nor tedious; and the car radio, turned to Happy Hooligan’s horrible 
jazz, adds nothing to the demands on the mind. Most movies, news¬ 
papers—particularly the funny sections—most popular magazines, such 
as the Cosmopolitan, The American and True Confessions, most of the 
music heard over the radio, serve merely to protect people from being 
bored. 

Here we can make out the fundamental reason for the multiplicity 
of organizations, societies and clubs in America, and for the over¬ 
powering anxiety of most people to join as many as possible. I know of 
a town of one hundred and fifty inhabitants, which has one hundred 
and fifty-one organizations of various kinds. It may be true, as Schopen¬ 
hauer says, that it is better to be alone than with a hundred fools, but 
it is probably better for any one of the fools to be with the other ninety- 
nine. It is so much more sociable, and there is less danger of being 
bored. 

Creative goods are goods which serve in building a richer and finer 
life—a life definitely above that of the hogs in the shade of the old 
apple tree. The hogs are not hungry, they do not suffer from cold or 
heat, they are comfortable, unfatigued and contented. The creative life 
must be something above this; and good music, good literature, artistic 
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creations of all kinds, are competent to raise life above this physical 
and biological level. 

A second distinction among different kinds of goods and activities we 
need not discuss here—the distinction based on social consequences. 
America stands today in a very great danger of lapsing back to some 
form of barbarism, because too many people are playing bridge and 
studying gadgets who should be reading and discussing economics, 
sociology, and political science. Perhaps the development of a taste for 
good music and the fine arts would not help much here; but good 
literature broadens the social outlook, perhaps quite as much as tech¬ 
nical economics, and so is real training in intelligent citizenship. 

A very important distinction, and one which the economist can use 
safely, is that based on the question of durability. A good sort of satis¬ 
faction, like a good coat, is one which lasts well; while a poor one, like 
a shoddy garment, soon wears thin. Here is a clear and objective dis¬ 
tinction, one that does not lead us into the brambles of aesthetics. 

By adopting this distinction, we avoid the pitfalls always involved 
in contrasting high and low wants. Many people speak of certain satis¬ 
factions as low—eating, and drinking, for instance; and of others as 
high—the enjoyment of literature, music and the other finer arts. The 
distinction is not clear and exact, however, for any of the satisfactions 
mentioned may be either high or low, and it may take generations to 
find out which. The real question is, does it wear well? If the dedica¬ 
tion of much time and attention to the niceties of eating brings lasting 
happiness, it is good; if it finally palls, or if it brings gout or over¬ 
weight or indigestion, it is bad. If indulgence in Bach or Beethoven 
proves to be a lasting and growing source of happiness, we must call 
it good; if it brings us to satiety and boredom, we must call it bad. 

This distinction will serve, not only as between different kinds of 
satisfaction. Good furniture is furniture that wears well, not physically 
but aesthetically; bad furniture seems uglier every time we look at it. 
We know that Chippendale and Sheraton models are good, because 
they have stood the test of many generations. Good literature is litera¬ 
ture that wears well, poor literature is that which we tire of quickly, 
that which is soon forgotten. Let anyone read Artemus Ward or Bill 
Nye a few times, and note the rate at which the utility declines; then 
let him read Mark Twain a few times. It is easy to pick out the great 
literature. Mark Twain, like Walt Whitman, once regarded as vulgar, 
is now recognized as one of the greatest writers of all time. Like a gar¬ 
ment of fine cloth, a service of sterling silver, a statue hewn by Praxi¬ 
teles, he wears well. The English department should have a statistician 
to draw reputation curves for well-known writers—for Mark Twain, 
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Walt Whitman, and Thomas Hardy, slanting up; for Kipling, Long¬ 
fellow, and Conrad, doubtless slanting downward, as we gain a per¬ 
spective on them. 

The same principle applies to music, and painting and all the fine 
arts. I recall a time when I could read a world of symphonic drama 
into the Spanish Fandango, when a Dudley Buck love song made me 
want to marry all the girls in the Sears, Roebuck catalogue. Most of 
us go through such a period of immaturity. Most of us test out the 
various grades and qualities of music, and if we have any capacity of 
growth, wind up with a solid appreciation of the great masters. Good 
music wears well. I confess that I have some difficulty with Bach— 
perhaps because I still enjoy romance in music and because, when I 
hear his fugues, I can just see those twenty children chasing each other 
around the table. 

To make a further confession, I do not enjoy most modern music, 
and I find it difficult to apply my criterion of durability. To be severely 
frank, I never did like the stuff, so it sounds no worse the second time 
than the first—and usually no better. Since I cannot test it myself, I 
shall have to leave the test of its appraisal to my grandchildren. I must 
say that much of it sounds the way Mid-Victorian furniture looks, and 
I doubt if most of it will stand the test of time; but another generation 
will be able to speak authoritatively. 

This brings me to a final criterion for judging human recreational 
activities and satisfactions. What do they do to us? Do they cause us 
to shrink and shrivel and harden, like the meat of a stale walnut; or 
do they help us to grow into a broader, deeper and richer appreciation 
of the fine things in life? Alfred Marshall says that the fullness of life 
is found in the development of as many and as high faculties as possi¬ 
ble. Mind, I do not speak of happiness. In the first place, I do not know 
what happiness is. Some philosophers say there is no such thing; others 
say that it is merely a matter of systematized delusions; all would have 
to admit that it is a matter of individual judgment. I find it is not a 
by-product of education; and I think education should not have the 
purpose of making people happy. “Its aim,” as Frank Knight says, “is 
rather to raise problems than to solve them; the association of sadness 
and wisdom is proverbial, and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow.” Most of my idiot friends, on the other hand, seem contented 
with the world as it is—with Hitler and Mussolini and Franco and 
American jazz and tuberculosis and hydrophobia and the Devil and 
all his works—happy in spite of all the world-wide grief and distress 
that make philosophers sad. Pictures of complete happiness: a million 
Germans with their brains turned off yelling “Heil, Hitler”; twenty- 
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five thousand students throwing their hats in the air when the home 
team makes a touchdown; a hundred thousand patriotic Americans at 
a political convention or rally, with bands and ballyhoo, saving America 
from God knows what! No, education does not aim to make people 
happy, nor does culture, nor civilization itself. 

If we define happiness as comfort and satiety and contentment we 
may even go further and say that happiness is not always what men 
seek. As Frank Knight suggests, run through a list of economic wants, 
food, clothing, shelter, amusement, etc., and ask the candid question 
as to what fraction of the ordinary man’s expenditure for any of them 
makes him “feel better,” or is expected to do so. “It is a stock and 
conclusive objection to utopias,” to quote Knight again, “that men 
simply will not live in a world where everything runs smoothly and 
life is free from care.” A man who has nothing to worry about imme¬ 
diately busies himself in creating something, gets into some absorbing 
game, falls in love, prepares to conquer some enemy, or hunt lions or 
the North Pole, or what not. We recall also the case of Faust, that the 
Devil himself could not invent escapades and adventures fast enough 
to give his soul one moment’s peace. So he died, seeking and striving, 
and the Angel pronounced him thereby “saved.” “Wer immer strebend 
sich bemuht, den konnen wir erlosen.” The pleasure philosophy is a 
false theory of fife. The Hindus thought the question of happiness 
through to the end long ago and reached the inevitable conclusion— 
Nirvana—“just life enough to enjoy being dead.” 

Here we part with those whom Carlyle calls the “pig trough phi¬ 
losophers.” The fullness of life is not found in the consumption of the 
most possible goods, the eating of the most delicately-flavored food, the 
wearing of the richest garments, the living in many-roomed houses. 
In that direction lies not life, but satiety and envy and boredom. 

No, I am not talking about happiness, which I can’t define, and if 
I could define wouldn’t want badly enough to dispense with what 
brains I have in order to get it. I am talking about life, the fullness of 
life —the exercise of as many and high faculties as possible. I do not 
know whether life is good or not, but if it isn’t good, we can help 
ourselves liberally, anyhow, while we are here, and console ourselves 
with the thought that we can be dead a long while. Since I must have 
such a large helping of being dead, I would like to be as much alive as 
possible while I am here. I would like to exercise as many and as high 
faculties as possible. I want to live with my family. I want to read 
much, listen to the riches of music, travel, see the beauties of nature 
and of great works of art, see a good show occasionally, fish a little 
when I have the patience, perhaps play golf, hunt antiques, dig in the 
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ground in the springtime—I believe it was Abel who started that busi¬ 
ness, and man will never get away from it—walk through dead leaves 
in November, and through snow in the winter. As a good Kansas man, 
reared in the rarefied moral atmosphere of Kansas, 1 cannot of course 
indulge in strong drink even for the stomach’s sake, but I can enjoy 
32 beer on hot summer days, and a cigar when I have a nickel. We 
need not get full to have a full life, but I suppose a full life would 
have to include a moderate amount of wickedness. 

The exercise of as many and as high faculties as possible, that is the 
good life, because it is much life. It is on this principle that man, or at 
any rate some men, may be said to be higher than the oyster. Having 
a somewhat larger and more deeply convoluted brain, a man may 
indeed be wiser than an oyster; but he may also be crazier than an 
oyster. Having greater resources, he can be a bigger fool than an oyster, 
because he can know so much more that isn’t so. An investigation of 
political intelligence by Professor Eldridge of the University of Kansas 
revealed the fact that on some economic questions, men knew much 
less than nothing—that on some true and false questions they batted 
only 25 per cent. Any colony of oysters could bat 50 per cent, as could 
tin men or weather vanes—on the mathematical principle of proba¬ 
bility. Man is not necessarily wiser than an oyster; but, according to 
Marshall, he lives a fuller life, because he exercises more faculties. Some 
philosophers express somewhat the same ideal in what they call the 
“development of personality.” 

Using this criterion, how shall we appraise some of the current 
recreational activities? Is the professional society woman a wiser, finer, 
nobler character because of her expensive parties? Is she learning to 
live more fully—“to exercise more or higher faculties”? Does the 
devotee of bridge grow steadily in high faculties from wondering who 
played the jack or who holds the ace? Man, made in the image of God, 
cudgeling his brains about such a question—it is blasphemy! Surely 
such a question is hardly worthy even of a woman-made of an ances¬ 
tral rib. Does the baseball fan develop new richness of personality by 
listening to the radio announcer describe the game someone else is 
playing? Is the movie fan typically a man of many faculties, because 
of his devotion to such noble dramas as Hoopla and Naughty Marietta? 
No, these activities are merely defensive. They are resorted to by those 
who are trying to protect themselves from boredom. Even in our col¬ 
leges, we find the students engaged mainly in activities of this sort. 
Nature, as the physicists say, abhors a vacuum; and some of our stu¬ 
dents would be almost complete vacuua were it not for social and 
athletic activities. Some people accuse our students of being “Reds.” 
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Would that accusation were justified, for a red is at least full of color; 
but quite a few of our students are only full of vacuity. 

What, by the way, do these activities do to our typical student? They 
leave him stranded in early middle life, a cultural wreck—or shall I 
say a “flat tire,” or a cultural doughnut with the rim knocked off— 
with nothing to carry him on through the rest of his weary, stale and 
unprofitable journey. “Fat and forty,” he can no longer dance; his 
favorite magazines, The American, and Ballyhoo, no longer satisfy, 
even with the lift afforded by his Camels; athletics are hardly safe for 
his weak heart, even when described over the radio; jazz is warmed- 
over gravy. So he must protect himself from the growing weight of 
tedium by joining brotherly lodges, dressing himself up in a dunce cap 
and parading the streets, making speeches on the necessity of preserv¬ 
ing the Constitution—which he has never read—and perhaps indulg¬ 
ing in a glorious alcoholic release once in a while, on the occasion of 
a visit to his noble Alma Mater. 

Yet I would not like to seem unappreciative of our students. They 
are the finest people in the world, the only redemption, if there is any 
redemption, of our educational system. Their faults are merely the 
faults of American life, and their virtues rise above the ordinary level 
of American life. I am quite out of sympathy with the cynic who 
described American education as the casting of false pearls before real 
swine. Some of our pearls are seconds. Wool worth pearls, I think; but 
Olir students, God bless them, are as fine as could be reared in a com¬ 
fort-, gadget- and speed-worshipping civilization—or shall I say “bar¬ 
barism”? 

Building for a full life—that is what we need—the development of a 
taste for the enduring cultural values, for good literature and art and 
music, the sort of things that pile up spiritual riches within us and 
leave us wondering, not how we shall pass the time, but how we can 
find time for all the beauty that is within our reach. 

In a civilization like ours, good music, literature, and the arts are 
needed as never before. Ours is a technological civilization, a civiliza¬ 
tion of iron and steel, of wheels and cranes and levers, of science and 
engineering, of roar and clatter. It is a civilization in which realism 
has displaced romance, in which the emotions have shrivelled in the 
glare of harsh reality. The man without capacity for emotional ex¬ 
perience may be very scientific, but his life is on a dead level of monot¬ 
ony that smacks of spiritual death. We need emotional experience, 
which we can find better in music than anywhere else; in the nobility 
of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, the pathos of Tchaikowsky’s Sym¬ 
phony PathStique, of Schubert’s Tod und das Mddchcn, in the ecstatic 
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grief of the Uebestod. As a release from the hard realities of a machine 
age, we need good music and the arts to keep our souls alive. 

One more thought I would like to leave with you. If our economic 
society is not incurably sick, we may look forward to much more 
leisure time in the future—leisure time which we may kill by playing 
cards, reading the tabloids, or driving our cars rapidly past our splendid 
system of billboards; or may use to build up our own cultural resources. 
Unfortunately our business civilization provides excellent facilities for 
our degradation, but not much that is uplifting. The radio, which might 
afford us riches undreamed of, is prostituted to jazz and the adver¬ 
tisement of contented cows, Heel Hugger Shoes, Listerine and Odo- 
rono. Here is the greatest failure of American democracy—the greatest 
failure in the sense that it falls farther short of its possibilities for good 
than anything else I can think of. The government should broadcast 
over the radio, at all times during the day and evening, on different 
wave lengths, grand operas, symphony orchestra music, chamber music, 
with intermissions of oratorio, jazz of two grades—plain rotten and 
infernal—lectures by the greatest speakers in the country, and Amos 
and Andy throughout the day. You will see that I am no snob. I want 
the cultural proletariat to have their ham and eggs. I would gladly 
give them the largest and worst jazz orchestra that money will buy, 
and Amos and Andy on one wave length, but not on twenty. 

This program would call for an expenditure of perhaps a hundred 
million dollars a year—one third of a cent a day, per capita, twelve 
per cent of the cost of our army and navy. It would give employment 
to thousands of competent musicians; and it would make America a 
decent place to live in, a decent place even for those who love good 
music. 

Something tells me, however, that all this is not in prospect. Some¬ 
thing tells me that if, when, and as we recover our wonted prosperity, 
we shall have more and worse jazz, bigger and better bridge parties, 
gadgets piled on gadgets, longer and faster cars and happier fools driv- 
ing them faster past bigger and better billboards; and I suppose we 
shall always have pessimists worrying about a possible decline of such 
a civilization. 



SPEECH STYLE 



All would agree that a speech should have a good style; but few might 
concur in what that phrase means. To some people “style” suggests 
distinction and excellence. The term is used in this sense when we say 
of a certain car, article of clothing, or piece of literature, “It has style.” 
Others think of style as an element that is added to the writer’s or 
speaker’s thought. With this concept one might say, “He wrote his 
speech out, then polished and refined it.” Another point of view is that 
expressed by Buffon, when he said, “Style is the man himself” Ac¬ 
cording to this theory, style consists of the evidence of the speaker’s 
own personality in what he says. It is the impress of the man on his 
work. An encyclopaedia article or dictionary definition would have 
little or no style; a personal essay or a lyric poem would have a great 
deal. Others think of style as the “manner of expressing thought in 
language.” With this aspect in mind, we might describe different styles 
with such adjectives as “plain,” “forceful,” “ornamental,” “exalted,” 
“sensuous,” “abstract,” “clear,” or “involved.” Finally, style may be 
considered as the communicative quality with which the speaker’s 
thoughts are invested. In this sense, the speaker’s style may be identi¬ 
fied as “direct,” “personal,” “commanding,” “stimulating,” or “con¬ 
versational.” 

Among these five theories as to what constitutes style, the speaker 
may well dismiss the first two from serious consideration. Good style 
certainly possesses distinction and excellence, but there is bad style as 
well as good. Style runs the whole gamut of expression, from the worst 
means to the best. This attitude toward style necessarily rules out the 
second of the theories that have been listed. It may frequently happen 
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that a speaker writes out a speech or a part of it, and then polishes 
and refines his wording. This process, however, does not add style to 
his composition, but simply changes and presumably improves the 
style. As for the remaining three theories, they all possess elements of 
truth, but none is complete in itself. Style is the man, style is an expres¬ 
sion of the thought, and style is a communicative quality, all at once. 
Hence, the three points of view from which the beginning speaker must 
approach the problem of developing his speech style are as follows: 

1. The style should conform to and express the thought. 

2. The style should conform to and reveal the speaker. 

3. The style should conform to and influence the audience. 

Spoken and Written Style 

Style that is good for writing may be bad for speaking. But there is no 
one universal standard of excellence for either. There are occasions 
when formal writing and formal speaking are appropriate; and there 
are occasions when the familiar, colloquial style is better for both forms 
of expression. When the purposes of the writer and the speaker are 
similar, their stylistic qualities may differ only slightly. Both will wish 
to be clear, emphatic, attractive, and unobtrusive. Any style, anywhere, 
which draws attention to its tricks, mannerisms, and peculiar modes 
of expression, is bad. To this extent, the styles used for speaking and 
writing are the same. Both are at their best when they serve as the 
most unobtrusive and effective medium of communication between 
the speaker and the hearer, the writer and the reader. But granted this 
basic similarity, there remain several significant differences. 

Perhaps the most important of these differences is the greater de¬ 
mand upon the speaker to be direct in the application of his thoughts 
to his immediate audience. Whereas the writer sends his message 
broadcast for whoever may wish to read, the speaker normally ad¬ 
dresses himself to a body of auditors directly before him. He should 
shape his remarks to fit their capabilities, interests, and habitual modes 
of thought. He should also establish a direct and personal relationship 
with his audience. To do this, the speaker will make much greater use 
of the personal pronouns than does the writer. “I,” “you,” and “we”; 
“mine,” “yours,” and “ours,” should occur frequently in his speech. 

This communicative quality will be heightened by the use of fre¬ 
quent questions. The questions used may be of two types, direct or 
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rhetorical. The direct question calls for an answer, and is answered 
forthwith by the speaker. Thus he may ask in a speech on the tariff, 
“What is the situation in regard to wheat, corn, cotton, butter, and 
other products of the farm?” and proceed immediately to answer his 
own query. A rhetorical question, on the contrary, needs no answer. 

When a speaker asks his audience, “Do you want to sanction mur¬ 
der?” “Are you willing to see women and children slaughtered with¬ 
out a chance of escape?” or “Do you believe with me that the bombing 
of civilians in time of war should be avoided when possible?” he is only 
stating common beliefs in a form which will stir up the greatest inter¬ 
est and response from his audience. 

To heighten further the communicative quality of his speech, the 
speaker will tend to use more exclamatory and imperative sentences 
than do most writers. For this same purpose, he should make frequent 
use of such connecting phrases as: “You may recall,” “I am sure it is 
no news to you,” “You know from your own experience,” and “Check 
me if I am wrong in this.” Such simple devices as these, when used 
liberally, give to a speech a directness of application to its audience 
which writing seldom has equal need to attain. 

Speech style differs from written style in one other notable respect, 
namely, that it must be instantly understood. Readers can, if they wish, 
turn back and reread, but listeners have no such opportunity. Hence, 
the speaker must be particularly careful that what he says is instantly 
clear. Complex ideas must be reduced to a relatively simple form, 
abstractions must be translated into concrete expressions. The main 
points must be emphasized and repeated until they stand out inescapa¬ 
bly from the body of the speech. Whenever the speech subject is nec¬ 
essarily complex, it is well to follow the old rule: in the introduction 
tell the audience what you are going to say; in the body say it as clearly 
and emphatically as you can; and in the conclusion point out again 
your essential meaning. 

The Marks of Good Communicative Style 

There are five qualities which distinguish good style, qualities which 
the beginning speaker may well incorporate into his own speeches. 
These are the qualities of clearness, vividness, force, economy, and 
beauty. There is some inevitable overlapping among these, and they 
are somewhat interdependent. Thus, economy and vividness contribute 
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to force and clearness and vividness to beauty. Nevertheless, each ofc 
these qualities has a distinct role to perform in making a speech effec¬ 
tive, and it is a convenience to the speaker to center his attention upon 
them one by one. 

The speech should first of all be clear. When that virtue has been 
developed, vividness should be sought—then force and economy, and 
last, but not to be neglected, beauty. If a speaker cannot hope to achieve 
every one of these marks of good style, he may attempt to develop as 
many of them as he can, in the order in which they are named. He 
will find that as each one is achieved, it assists materially in the accom¬ 
plishment of all those that remain. Thus the task becomes progres¬ 
sively easier when it is undertaken in a systematic manner. 

Clearness . The speaker’s first duty is to understand clearly, himself, 
exactly what it is that he wishes to say to his audience; and his second 
duty is to find the means of making his ideas clear to his hearers. 
Clarity is achieved by definition, classification, hypothetical example, 
specific example, comparison, contrast, and analogy. 

Definition is a clear and precise description of an object or idea, in 
an attempt to distinguish it from all others. 

Classification is an orderly and systematic grouping of materials 
according to one definite principle. Thus objects may be classified 
according to their color, size, shape, use, or essence. 

A hypothetical example is an imaginary incident described to show 
how the speaker believes his idea would work in practice. “For in¬ 
stance,” he might say, “let us see how the plan of socialized medicine 
would affect a typical family. . . 

A specific example is an actual incident showing how the speaker’s 
plan really worked, when it has been tried: “I say a free people cannot 
be conquered. Look at Switzerland, for example.” 

Comparison and contrast, frequently used together, are valuable 
especially when the speaker’s subject is unfamiliar to the audience. 

An analogy is the demonstration of an essential point of similarity 
between objects which are otherwise different. When Emerson, in 
speaking of the art of oratory, said, “Him we call an artist, who shall 
play on an assembly of men as a master on the keys of a piano,” he 
touched upon the one aspect which these two very different artists 
have in common. Argument by analogy is dangerous, but analogy is 
a valuable tool when used strictly for the sake of clear exposition. 

The presentation of statistical data deserves particular consideration 
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under the head of clearness. Originality and imagination must be 
challenged to present statistical facts in striking and memorable ways. 
The problem is always one of simplification and translation into un¬ 
derstandable and meaningful terms. A million—to say nothing of a 
billion—is really quite incomprehensible. Perhaps it would assist com¬ 
prehensibility to point out that there are but a few more than a half 
million minutes in an entire year; and that there haven’t been so many 
more than two billion minutes since the birth of Christ. To present 
some economic data one student used the following device: 

“If I were to draw for you an imaginary graph for 1936 allowing an 
inch to represent a thousand dollar income, I would place half of 
America’s families within the lowest inch. I would place all but seven 
per cent of America’s families within the first two inches—two thou¬ 
sand dollars. Now, in order to represent the income of the remaining 
few I would soar far upward, for the highest income on such a scale 
towers three hundred fifty feet above the ground.” 

You may wish to turn to the speech “Public Business Number One,” 
which is.printed in Chapter 16, for further examples of interesting 
presentations of statistics. 

Vividness. The power to divest thoughts of their drab matter-of- 
factness, and to make them stand out in sharp, clear relief, is the 
power of vividness. Metaphors, similes, dialogue, epigrams, and fresh¬ 
ness of phrasing are the means by which this quality of style is 
achieved. These cannot be produced mechanically; they require all of 
the originality and imagination which the speaker possesses. The 
speaker should cultivate the habit of thinking of every speech subject 
in pictorial and striking terms. When it is vivid in the speaker’s mind, 
it will be vivid in his expression. What the speaker has experienced 
personally he can describe most vividly. But he must remember to 
include with visual and auditory images the olfactory, kinaesthctic 
and all others in order that the sense impressions he conveys may be 
complete rather than partial. 

A simile is an expressed comparison between two apparently differ¬ 
ent objects or ideas on the basis of some principle of likeness which 
both possess: “Like a mighty army moves the church of God” or “His 
eyes are like pits of burning fire.” 

A metaphor is a telescoped simile, with the comparative terms 
omitted. Thus, Burke used a metaphor to describe the condition of 
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Spain in his time. “What can we expect from her?” he asked—“mighty 
indeed, but unwieldy: vast in bulk, but inert in spirit, a whale stranded 
upon the seashore of Europe.” 

Dialogue introduced into a speech is an excellent device for drama¬ 
tizing it. Two fine examples will show how effectively it may be used. 
The first is from the conclusion of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermon, 
“The Love of God.” 

When I come up before the eternal Judge, and say all aglow, “My 
Lord and my God,” will he turn to me and say: “You did not come 
up the right road ... go down”? I, to the face of Jehovah, will stand 
and say: “God! I won’t go to hell; I will go to heaven; I love Thee. 
Now damn me if Thou canst. I love Thee.” And God shall say, and 
the heavens flame with double and triple rainbows, and echo with joy: 
“Dost thou love? Enter in and be blessed forever.” Let us pray. 

The other example is from the Victory Dinner speech of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on March 4, 1937: 

A few days ago a distinguished member of Congress came to see 
me to talk about national problems in general and about the problems 
of the judiciary in particular. 

And I said to him: “John, I want to tell you something that is very 
personal to me—something that you have a right to hear from my own 
lips. I have a great ambition in life.” 

My friend pricked up his ears. 

I went on: “I am by no means satisfied with having twice been 
elected President of the United States by very large majorities. I have 
an even greater ambition.” 

By this time my friend was sitting on the edge of his chair. 

I continued: “John, I said, my ambition relates to January 20, 1941.” 

And I could feel just what horrid thoughts my friend was thinking. 

And so in order to relieve his anxiety I went on to say: 

“My great ambition on January 20, 1941, is to turn over the desk 
and chair in the White House—this desk and chair—to my successor, 
whoever he may be, with the assurance that I am at the same time 
turning over to him as President a nation intact, a nation at peace, a 
nation prosperous, a nation clear in its knowledge of what powers it 
has to serve its own citizens, a nation that is in a position to use those 
powers to the full in order to move forward steadily to meet the 
modern needs of humanity—a nation which has thus proved that the 
democratic form and methods of national government can and will 
succeed.” 
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Epigrams are brief, pungent, and unexpected in the turn which they 
give to an idea. “Life is an imitation of literature.” “Language is the 
art of concealing thought.” “His conversation is as stale as yesterday's 
newspaper.” 

Freshness of phrasing is secured in part by avoiding triteness. It is 
good practice to take a series of trite phrases, and to give the ideas they 
contain fresh, striking, and original expression. See how vivid you can 
make the following ideas, by rephrasing them: 


Sad but true. 

Poor but honest. 

A sadder and a wiser man. 
Too good to be true. 

Better late than never. 

The fair sex. 

The depths of despair. 
Method in his madness. 

At one fell swoop. 

The inner man. 

The irony of fate. 

A lame excuse. 


Silence reigned. 

The manly art of self-defense. 
More truth than poetry. 

Last but not least. 

A long-felt need. 

Each and every one. 

More sinned against than sinning. 
Nipped in the bud. 

Beat a hasty retreat. 

In this day and age. 

Hale and hearty. 


Force. Good style penetrates. It strikes through barriers of indiffer¬ 
ence, and makes an impression on the hearers’ minds. Force is largely a 
product of delivery, but it also needs to have a basis in the style of the 
speech. The most forceful elements of style are compactness, repetition, 
climax, and surprise. 

Compactness consists of short, simple, unamplified sentences. Patrick 
Henry's “Liberty or Death” speech is a model of forceful address. It 
is also an excellent example of the staccato style, with the sentences 
coming in successive short, sharp thrusts. The average sentence length 
for the entire speech is only sixteen and a half words. But this does 
not begin to reveal the actual extent of the speech’s staccato quality, 
for almost every sentence is divided into a succession of very brief, 
self-contained clauses. Thus one sentence runs, “We have petitioned; 
we have remonstrated; we have supplicated. . ..” Speech style like this 
has the force of a trip hammer. The speaker’s ideas become blows 
which fall so rapidly they can scarcely be resisted. 

It is not alone by short sentences but by concentrated, rapid covering 
of what ordinarily would require a long time in telling that force may 
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be achieved. Robert G. Ingersoll, perhaps America’s greatest master of 
vivid, forceful oral style, gives us this example: 

“A little while ago, I stood by the grave of the old Napoleon, . . . 
and thought about the career of the greatest soldier of the modern 
world. I saw him walking upon the banks of the Seine, contemplating 
suicide. I saw him at Toulon—I saw him putting down the mob in the 
streets of Paris—I saw him at the head of the army of Italy—I saw 
him crossing the bridge of Lodi with the tri-color in his hand—I saw 
him in Egypt in the shadow of the pyramids—I saw him conquer the 
Alps and mingle the eagles of France with the eagles of the crags. 

I saw him at Marengo—at Ulm—at Austerlitz. I saw him in Russia, 
where the infantry of the snow and the cavalry of the wild blast 
scattered his legions like winter’s withered leaves: I saw him at 
Leipsic in defeat and disaster—driven by a million bayonets back upon 
Paris—clutched like a wild beast—banished to Elba. I saw him escape 
and retake an empire by the force of his genius. I saw him upon the 
frightful field of Waterloo, where chance and fate combined to wreck 
the fortunes of their former king. And I saw him at St. Helena, with 
his hands crossed behind him, gazing out upon the sad and solemn 
sea.” 

This is a marvelous passage to read aloud. It presents the entire 
career of one of the world’s greatest military figures in one short, 
staccato paragraph. How forceful it is! And this technique is not diffi¬ 
cult to acquire. It is readily within the reach of the college student. 
We see it used in a different manner in the following paragraph from 
an oration, “Homeless America,” by Walter F. Probst, Jr., of Wayne 
University, with which he won the Michigan Intercollegiate Oratorical 
Contest in 1934: 

“The modern Levites in America’s most picturesque city, Los 
Angeles, were greatly surprised and shocked when Jacob Riis stopped 
to notice the slums they had been passing by. Investigation disclosed 
areas which for twenty years contained all the brothels, where opium 
and gambling dens, and lotteries thrived unmolested; yet where fami¬ 
lies lived! In New York tonight two million people are sleeping in 
rooms without windows to the outer air. The inhabitants of our largest 
city have passed by these crowded tenements condemned as fire traps, 
until only recently Mayor LaGuardia stopped to investigate. Phila¬ 
delphia, patron of the arts, has 165 miles of unsewered streets and 
approximately 30,000 privy vaults. St. Louis nearly as many; and 
Baltimore probably more. Our nation’s capital has dum areas where 
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the infant mortality rate is more than three times the average; slum 
areas which the representatives of 120 million people have passed by. 
And last summer millions of these same people themselves came to the 
city of Chicago to marvel at the progress of the world. They passed by 
the windowless, airless, filthy, odorous, disease-filled buildings of 
Chicago’s slums, to marvel at the Gold Coast mansions, and that ave¬ 
nue of modern futuristic homes on the Exposition grounds. And do 
not think these homeless areas are limited to our large cities. As the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, has told us, there are slums every¬ 
where. There are homes unworthy the name American in your town 
and mine.” 

Repetition is a most effective means of emphasis. Its value for achiev¬ 
ing forcefulness is well illustrated in the following extract from Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s essay, “Social Aims”: 

Speech is power: speech is to persuade, to convert, to compel. It is 
to bring another out of his bad sense into your good sense. You arc to 
be missionary and carrier of all that is good and noble. Virtues speak 
to virtues, vices to vices—each to their own kind in the people with 
whom we deal. If you are suspiciously and dryly on your guard so is 
he or she. If you rise to frankness and generosity they will respect it 
now or later. 

The strength and force which may be given to an idea by investing 
it with a quality of surprise and unexpectedness is clearly seen in a 
paragraph taken from William Jennings Bryan’s popular lecture, “The 
Price of a Soul.” Bryan asks: How much money can a man honestly 
earn in a lifetime? Can he earn as much as a million dollars? Or five 
hundred million? Here is his answer: 

Not only do I believe that a man can earn five hundred million, but 
I believe that men have earned it. I believe that Thomas Jefferson 
earned more than five hundred millions. The service that he rendered 
to the world was of such great value that had he collected for it five 
hundred millions of dollars, he would not have been overpaid. I be¬ 
lieve that Abraham Lincoln earned more than five hundred millions, 
and I could go back through history, and give you the name of man 
after man who rendered a service so large as to entitle him to collect 
more than five hundred million from society, but if I presented a list 
containing the name of every man who, since time began, earned such 
an enormous sum, one thing would be true of all of them, namely: 
that in not a single case did the man collect the full amount. The men 
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who have earned five hundred million dollars have been so busy earn¬ 
ing it that they have not had time to collect it; and the men who have 
collected five hundred million have been so busy collecting it that they 
have not had time to earn it. 

Climax implies a building up toward a conclusion, either through 
suspense, or through the increasing importance of what is said. Its 
forcefulness results from its effectiveness in drawing and holding the 
attention of the audience at a more and more intense pitch. Sometimes 
this climax can be achieved in a short space, as in the celebrated pas¬ 
sage from Cicero’s condemnation of Verres: “It is an outrage to bind 
a Roman citizen; to scourge him is an atrocious crime; to put him to 
death is almost parricide; but to crucify him—what shall I call it?” 

Usually, however, the element of climax must be interwoven through 
the entire speech. It may result from an obvious “pointing” of every¬ 
thing that is said to some conclusion which is yet to follow. It may 
arise from an increasing intensity in the speech, or from the emotional 
force which it gradually accumulates. One extensive study of speeches 
has pointed out that a most common weakness in their style is the lack 
of this resolute, unwavering, forward movement of every point building 
to one grand final climax. Note how carefully the following speech, 
written by a student speaker, builds up to its climactic conclusion. List 
the various methods and devices by which this result is accomplished. 

THE MAN WHOM NOBODY PRAISED 

Men have praised Napoleon because the gesture of his hand could 
move the armies of all Europe; they have raised statues to Danton and 
Robespierre because their fiery eloquence could break, or make, a na¬ 
tion; they have written epics about the wild and reckless bravery of 
the French peasant, who hurled himself first upon the enthroned 
power of the dissolute Bourbons, then at the muskets of Europe’s 
finest armies. But I would tell you of another man of this turbulent 
Revolutionary period who was renowned for none of these feats. Neither 
was he a great scientist, nor a singer, nor entitled in any way to pos¬ 
terity’s praise, as mankind would dole it out. In an age of heroes and 
super-men, he was the man whom nobody praised. 

I cannot even tell you his name, for such was the life he lived that 
no memory of him could be preserved. If you must have a name, I ask 
you to walk through the ivy-grown cemetery of some quiet country¬ 
side far removed from Paris, and there, amid the mouldering head- 
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stones of graves of ancient date, choose one of simple form, and bare 
of ornament. Pick out the broken, almost obscured letters on that stone, 
and have them struck on a medal of dull bronze. Carry that medal to 
your home and fix it on the mantel-piece above your fireplace, that your 
family life may center around that name as the home life of the ancient 
Romans centered about the daily worship at the shrine of the household 
gods. For that name will represent the noblest life to which man can 
aspire. 

Let us call it Gaston Lefarge; the man a simple peasant of the 
Provence countryside. Let us provide him with a wife, and children, 
and a small, thatched cottage, with a vine growing over its single door. 
Let us follow him as he goes, in simple piety, twice weekly, to the 
little village church, and his children as they daily go to the same priest 
for lessons in reading, writing, and learning the catechism. Let us 
imagine him quietly working his tiny field, chatting with his neighbors, 
joining in the regular village meetings—yet withdrawing from the 
increasingly sharp debates—while the storm of the Revolution gradu¬ 
ally rises higher and higher on the horizon, and the great French 
Beast paws and mangles the last of the senile Bourbons. 

The Terror inflames the hearts of his neighbors. The drum beat of 
Napoleon calls them to battle, to conquest, and to death. Austcrlitz 
arouses them to frenzied demonstrations of patriotism; Waterloo hum¬ 
bles them in fear of the vengeance of the restored Bourbons. But 
Gaston Lefarge hears only dim echoes of the swirl of events, and 
continues to work his land. 

History has lamented the horror of the Revolution, while admiring 
the genius of its promoters. Historians have decried the useless violence 
and slaughter of Napoleon, while praising his military and adminis 
trative genius. Mankind has leaned upon, but despised, the truer genius 
of the truer man, who had the courage, amid the madness of the age, 
to continue living his life. Had we stuff worthy of the project, we 
should carve from it a magnificent statue of this man who was not 
the greatest of the great, nor the bravest of the brave, but, much better, 
the sanest of the sane, Gaston Lefarge, the Man Whom Nobody 
Praised. 

Economy. There is a great difference in the amount which two 
speakers may say in a given time. One may go immediately to the 
point which he wishes to make—explain, support and apply it—and 
be on to another idea, while the other is fumblingly and awkwardly 
trying to get his thought expressed. Repetition, elaboration, and illus¬ 
tration are all valuable devices, but they should be kept strictly under 
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the speaker’s control. They must be used to achieve his purpose. A 
speaker should not let himself repeat and amplify merely because his 
mind is empty of any new thought to express. That style is best which 
requires the least effort on the part of the hearer to understand. Be 
economical of your audience’s time and energy. Clearly, vividly, force¬ 
fully, and concisely set forth your ideas. “Brevity is the soul of wit.” 
Avoid useless digressions. Avoid putting anything into your speech 
unless it serves to achieve your purpose. Words not readily under¬ 
stood, sentences unduly complex, and any mannerisms of expression 
which attract the audience’s attention away from the speaker’s mean¬ 
ing, are all enemies of economy in style. The economical style is crisp, 
pointed, and direct, and it progresses steadily and without variation 
toward the conclusion which the speaker desires to reach. Economy in 
style respects the attention limits of man’s mind. There is a limit to the 
listener’s capacity to remember. It is good not alone from the stand¬ 
point of style but also from the standpoint of psychology to avoid 
confusing the listener by too numerous details. 

An example of economical style is the following paragraph from the 
campaign speech delivered by Herbert Hoover in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, on October 31, 1932. Note how crisply the 
facts are integrated, how concisely, yet adequately, they are interpreted, 
and how definitely they are woven together to point to the conclusion 
which the speaker wishes to advance: 

Now, if we look back over the last generation we find that the 
number of our families and, therefore, our homes, has increased from 
sixteen to twenty-five million, or 62 per cent. In that time we have 
builded for them 15,000,000 new and better homes. We have equipped 
20,000,000 homes with electricity; thereby we have lifted infinite 
drudgery from women and men. The barriers of time and space have 
been swept away. Life has been made freer, the intellectual vision of 
every individual has been expanded by the installation of 20,000,000 
telephones, 12,000,000 radios, and the service of 20,000,000 automo¬ 
biles. Our cities have been made magnificent with beautiful buildings, 
parks, and playgrounds. Our countryside has been knit together with 
splendid roads. We have increased by twelve times the use of electrical 
power and thereby taken sweat from the backs of men. In this broad 
sweep real wages and purchasing power of men and women have 
steadily increased. New comforts have steadily come to them. The 
hours of labor have decreased, the 12-hour day has disappeared, even 
the 9-hour day has almost gone. We are now advancing the 5-day 
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week. The portals of opportunity to our children have ever widened. 
While our population grew by but 62 per cent, we have increased the 
number of children in high schools by 700 per cent, those in insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning by 300 per cent. With all our spending, we 
multiplied by six times the savings in our banks and in our building 
and loan associations. We multiplied by 1,200 per cent the amount of 
our life insurance. With the enlargement of our leisure we have come 
to a fuller life; we gained new visions of hope, we more nearly realize 
our national aspirations and give increasing scope to the creative power 
of every individual and expansion of every man’s mind. 

Beauty. For some kinds of speaking a beautiful style is greatly to 
be desired; for others it is of little importance. No speech, be it de¬ 
livered at a pep rally or a salesmen’s convention, would suffer from 
being attractively phrased, but it is more often the speeches designed 
to inspire which make beauty one of their stylistic goals. The stylistic 
elements which contribute to the attractiveness of a speech are not 
absolutely definable, but special attention is merited by the pictorial, 
rhythmic, and musical qualities. 

The pictorial includes similes, metaphors, illustrations, and exam¬ 
ples, all of which have been previously described. This quality of pic¬ 
torial language is splendidly illustrated in one of the most famous of all 
speeches, Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, In that speech, as in all of 
his teachings, Jesus was never abstract when it was possible to be con¬ 
crete. Note how greatly the beauty of the following passages is en¬ 
hanced by the prolific use of imagery: 

Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they? . . . And why take ye thought for raiment? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? ... 

Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock: 
and the rains descended, and the Hoods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock. 
And everyone that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not, 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the 
sand: and the rains descended, and the Hoods came, and the winds 
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blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was the fall 
thereof. 

This same pictorial quality was used by William Jennings Bryan 
when, in speaking against the tariff, he warned, “You cannot send a 
dollar laughing down into the pocket of one man, unless you bring 
it up crying out of the pocket of another.” It is also exemplified in the 
sentences with which James G. Blaine closed his eulogy on Garfield: 

With a wan, fevered face, tenderly lifted to the cooling breeze, he 
looked out wistfully upon the ocean’s changing wonders; on its far 
sails; on its resdess waves, rolling shoreward to break and die beneath 
the noonday sun; on the red clouds of evening, arching low to the 
horizon; on the serene and shining pathway of the stars. Let us think 
that his dying eyes read a mystic meaning which only the rapt and 
parting soul may know. Let us believe that in the silence of the reced¬ 
ing world he heard the great waves breaking on a farther shore and 
felt already upon his wasted brow the breath of the eternal morning. 

Every one of these quotations chosen to illustrate the pictorial quality 
is also an example of the rhythmical. Speech rhythm should be clearly 
distinguished from poetic meter. Whereas meter is based upon a regular 
succession of poetic feet joined into a definite pattern of sound, speech 
rhythm is based upon the recurrence of similar, rather than identical, 
sound units. Rhythm is provided by parallel construction in sentences 
—balance, antithesis, and phrases in series. You will note how the 
passages that have just been quoted are filled with parallelisms. Their 
sound patterns provide a rolling splendor which is a golden mean be¬ 
tween two extremes: the prosaic on the one hand and singsong regu¬ 
larity on the other. 

Rhythm is one of the chief elements in the musical quality of style, 
but there are some other considerations of consequence. A speaker 
should avoid, when possible, all harsh, discordant combinations of 
sounds, such as “the short, sharp sapling,” and “the withered wooden 
whistle.” Some discordant combinations, such as “United Nations 
Organization,” cannot, of course, always be eliminated. It is also well 
to avoid riming words within phrases or at the end of successive word 
groups. Such statements as “the proposition of the opposition” are 
distinctly confusing. Alliteration, however, is a sound effect which 
might, with caution, be well used. Obviously a highly alliterative speech 
would be ridiculous, but a moderate use of alliteration gives to a speech 
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a musical quality that is pleasing without being obtrusive. Henry 
Drummond’s sermon, “The Greatest Thing in the World,” offers a 
good example: “To love abundantly is to live abundantly, and to love 
forever is to live forever.” 

The Speakers Vocabulary 

Speech style in its simplest form, when reduced to the very rudiments 
of expression, must begin with the use of individual words. And it is 
by gaining a mastery of words that the highest excellencies of style 
are to be attained. This is a basic factor of style upon which beginning 
speakers may well concentrate a good deal of attention. The latest 
unabridged dictionaries include definitions of some 600,000 terms. 
This indicates the extent of meanings which our language is capable 
of expressing. Yet the reading vocabulary of college seniors is variously 
estimated at from 30,000 to 70,000 words. Of these only a small part arc 
sufficiently well mastered to be readily usable. In an investigation of 
words used in private correspondence, Ayers found a total of only 
2,000. The New York Telephone Company recently recorded 80,000 
words used by subscribers in ordinary telephone conversations, and 
found a total vocabulary of only 2,040 words. It is evident that the 
average speaking and writing vocabulary is very small. Is it worth 
while to work to increase it ? 

There are at least five very good reasons why a speaker should be 
eager to increase his vocabulary. These are: 

1. The relationship of words to thought . Some psychologists believe 
that thoughts and words are identical. It is impossible, they say, to 
have the former without the latter. To increase vocabulary is tanta- 
mount to increasing thinking capacity. On the other hand, to be with¬ 
out words is, in reality, to be without thoughts. Thus Max Muller, in 
his Lectures on the Science of Language , says: “To think is to speak 
low. To speak is to think aloud.” Edward Sapir, in Language, declares 
that “thought is nothing but language denuded of its outward garb.” 
Whether or not this rather extreme position is correct, it is undeniable 
that thoughts need words for their expression. As James Stephens, the 
Irish poet and short story writer, has expressed it: “A thought is a real 
thing, and words are only its raiment, but a thought is as shy as a 
virgin: unless it is fittingly appareled, we may not look on its shadowy 
nakedness; it will fly from us and only return again in the darkness, 
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crying in a thin, childish voice which we may not comprehend until, 
with aching minds listening and divining, we at last fashion for it those 
symbols which are its protection and its banner.” From either point of 
view it appears that the effectiveness of anyone’s thinking is seriously 
handicapped if his vocabulary is small. Rudyard Kipling said, before 
the Royal College of Surgeons, “I am by calling a dealer in words, and 
words are, of course, the most powerful drug used by mankind. Not 
only do words infect, egotize, narcotize, and paralyze, but they enter 
into and color the minutest cells of the brain very much as madder 
mixed with a stag’s food at the zoo colors the growth of the animal’s 
anders.” 

2. The relationship of words to leadership . “Give me the right word 
and the right accent,” wrote Joseph Conrad, “and I will move the 
world.” Surely the right word is a powerful force. Political campaigns 
are won with catchwords; merchandise is sold with slogans; audiences 
are moved to action by the right combinations of words. “He who can 
phrase it can lead it.” Almost all great leaders have been great speakers. 
A wide vocabulary, wisely used, commands respect. A leader who 
cannot easily, and clearly, and fluently express himself is a rarity 
indeed. 

3. The relationship of words to earning capacity. After testing thou¬ 
sands of individuals, from mill workers to major executives, to deter¬ 
mine the causes of variation in earning capacity, Johnson O’Connor, 
of Stevens Institute of Technology, reached the flat conclusion that 
“An extensive knowledge of the exact meanings of English words 
accompanies outstanding success in this country more often than any 
other single characteristic. . . .” Words, it would appear, have a great 
utilitarian value—a conclusion that is not strange, when it is considered 
how closely they are related to effective thinking and leadership. 

4. The relationship of words to social acceptability. The easy, fluent 
conversationalist, who does not have to hesitate and stumble about in 
search of words, is socially in demand. Sociability and silence seldom 
go together. Crudeness of speech, awkwardness and hesitancy in ex¬ 
pression, and lame attempts to carry on a sprighdy conversation within 
the bounds of a narrow vocabulary, are all social handicaps. By acquir¬ 
ing a ready and wide command of words, these particular handicaps 
can be eliminated. 

5. The relationship of words to personal satisfaction. Most people 
occasionally feel thwarted and baffled by an inability to express ideas 
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which they feel are fluttering on the verge of their consciousness. For 
some this is a frequent occurrence. Many students attest that one of 
their chief goals is to acquire a broad vocabulary. If it had no other 
justification than simply this one of increasing one’s own satisfaction, 
it would still be abundantly justified. But when this reason is added 
to the other four, the demand for an increased command of words be¬ 
comes overwhelming. Thus one understands the wisdom in a reply 
of Daniel Webster to the question of what he planned to read during 
a recess of the Senate: “The dictionary.” 

The Use of Words 

Words should not be used to demonstrate the learning of the speaker, 
to impress or bedazzle the audience, or to conceal any weakness in the 
subject matter of the speech. The true function of words, to serve as a 
link of communication between speaker and hearer, should not be 
forgotten. The only purpose for their use should be to transmit the 
speaker’s meaning as clearly and effectively as possible. If the words 
are of such a nature that they attract attention to themselves, and away 
from the basic ideas, they are poorly used. 

To avoid this misuse, the speaker should always endeavor to use 
diction that is appropriate; appropriate to the audience, to the occasion, 
to his subject, and to himself. That the language must be fitted to the 
capacities of the hearers goes without argument. If they cannot under¬ 
stand the speaker, he might better save his breath. But this principle 
should not be overworked. In speaking to a profane group, the speaker 
need not use profanity, for instance. Speaking to simple, uneducated 
people, he should use words that they can understand, but his diction 
should also conform to the other standards that have been mentioned. 
Some occasions call for an informal, colloquial type of speech, some 
for formality and precision. Some subjects would appear grotesque if 
discussed in conversational terms, while a “literary” style would be 
ruinous to others. And with his attention given to these external re¬ 
quirements, the speaker should not neglect the necessity of conform¬ 
ing his language to himself. A speaker should bring to his audience 
his own personality, his own intellectual and cultural attainments. It is 
for these that he has been asked to speak. He can remain true to him¬ 
self and yet speak with enough simplicity and directness to be readily 
understood. 
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A speaker should also cultivate a diction that is simple and idiomatic 
He might say, “I ascended the thoroughfare to your domicile,” but it 
would be immeasurably better to say, “I went up the street to your 
house.” 

One other valuable consideration in the use of words is to dis¬ 
tinguish between their denotation, or their exact, scientific meaning, 
and their connotation, or the cluster of associated meanings which cling 
to them. In the following list of paired synonyms, for instance, each 
pair is fairly similar in denotation, but very far apart in connotation: 


house—home 
pupil—student 
timid—cautious 
radical—liberal 
flighty—imaginative 
lazy—leisurely 
stingy—economical 
hog—pork 
sly—clever 
stink—odor 
stubborn—determined 
informer—informant 
wages—salary 
job—position 


militarism—preparedness 
fanaticism—religious devotion 
sensational—notable 
notoriety—fame 
nationalist—patriot 
politician—statesman 
foolhardy—brave 
merciless—just 

elocution—oral interpretation 
fiddle—violin 
effeminate—feminine 
bookish—studious 
egotistical—self-confident 
phlegmatic—unemotional 


Observe, also, the difference in the following two passages. The 
second is the closing paragraph of Lincoln’s first inaugural address. 
The first is an earlier draft of the same passage. Notice how gready 
the connotative value of the second passage surpasses the first: 

I close. We are not, we must not be, aliens or enemies, but fellow 
countrymen. Although passion has strained our bonds of affection too 
hardly they must not, I am sure they will not, be broken. The mystic 
chords which, proceeding from so many battlefields and so many 
patriot graves, pass through all the hearths in the broad continent of 
ours, will yet again harmonize in their ancient music when breathed 
upon by the guardian angel of the nation. 

I am loathe to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break, our 
bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union when 
again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 
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Vocabulary Building 

Cultivating a love for words is the one indispensable prerequisite for 
developing a broad vocabulary. Collecting words has the same fascina¬ 
tion for some people that collecting stamps or old coins has for others. 
Every new word represents an adventure in intellectual discovery. 
What does it mean? How did it get its meaning? What is the story 
behind its origin and development? Look up, for instance, the etymol¬ 
ogy of candidate, ballot, boycott, supercilious, gaudy, book[, and tragedy . 
Each of these words has a history that is especially picturesque; but 
every word, as Emerson said, is a poem in miniature. When the dic¬ 
tionary comes to be regarded not merely as a useful handbook, but 
as a fascinating anthology, the way to a richer vocabulary has been 
opened. 

Out of the love for words should grow a systematic program of word 
mastery. The following suggestions offer a basis for such a program: 

1. Examine your reading vocabularly to identify the large portion of 
words in it which you but half know, and master them sufficiently so 
that you can use them freely in your speech. For a start, examine the 
following list of words. Are any of them wholly unfamiliar? Are 
there any that you feel perfectly confident you can define without 
looking them up in a dictionary ? Define each one, and make an effort 
to use it in your subsequent speeches and conversation. 


apocryphal 

dormant 

militate 

artesian 

dysentery 

misanthrope 

basilisk 

eleemosynary 

mitigate 

bathos 

ethereal 

moratorium 

bituminous 

farce 

neophyte 

cadaver 

fascist 

orgies 

callow 

flexure 

orthodox 

coalesce 

gerrymander 

rational 

chimerical 

glandular 

resilient 

crypt 

jetty 

salutatory 

damask 

libertine 

stultify 

denizen 

lucubration 

surfeit 

desultory 

mausoleum 

theology 

distemper 

mellifluous 

unctuous 

dog days 

mercurial 

visionary 
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2. Study word-families, which grow from single roots. What, for 
instance, do the following words have in common: host, hostage, 
hospital, hotel, hospitality? What is the root of the following words: 
loquacious, prologue, logic, logarithm, apology? Look up the common 
root for each of the following families of words: (1) moment, remote, 
movie, mobilize, motif, mob; (2) feature, difficult, artifice, faculty, 
official, effect, versification, facsimile; (3) avocation, vowel, voice, 
advocate, vociferous; (4) exact, manager, pedagogue, agenda, actor, 
actuate; and (5) gender, gentile, gentle, genius, generous. 

3. Study the Thorndike list of 25,000 words most commonly used 
in English. With his assistants, E. L. Thorndike has counted ten 
million consecutive words in English and American writings, and 
upon that basis has determined the frequency with which the words 
occur. In the Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary the 25,000 com¬ 
monest words are found, with a number after each, to indicate in which 
thousandth it appears. Thus crown appears in the first one thousand, 
dispense in the fifth, coincidence in the tenth, and scone in the twen¬ 
tieth. By a systematic study of Thorndike’s list, one can be reasonably 
sure of learning those new words which will prove of the most value 
in ordinary reading and speaking. 

4. Rephrasing the thoughts of someone else is also a good method of 
enlarging your vocabulary. This might take the form of translation 
from a foreign language, of precis writing, of expanding and enlarging 
the ideas, or of reproducing them essentially as they are found, but in 
your own words. All of these require an exact and discriminating 
knowledge of words. For precis writing, the problem is to find words 
of large meaning, so that the entire sense of the passage can be ex¬ 
pressed in about one-third of its original length. Expanding an idea 
offers an excellent opportunity to develop a fund of synonyms and 
parallel expressions. A rephrasing of a passage in your own words 
offers you an opportunity to compare your vocabulary and effectiveness 
in using it with the word-mastery of the original writer or speaker. 
As a young lad, Abraham Lincoln took every opportunity to hear an 
itinerant preacher, and then he would go out into the woods, climb 
upon a stump, and practice giving over again in his own words the 
sermon he had heard. This was the finest sort of practice. 

5. Playing games with words offers a pleasant method of vocabulary 
building. Such word games as anagrams and acrostics have long been 
popular. Crossword puzzles have been popularized since the early 
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twenties. An old parlor game that has recently come into wide popular¬ 
ity consists of making as many words as possible out of a selected 
phrase (such as “fall weather”), a name (such as “General Motors 
Corporation”), or a group of letters (such as “lriap” or “eessly”). 

6. Wide reading, careful listening, and the use of a dictionary for 
looking up all doubtful words is another, and indispensable, method. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Lord Chatham, Daniel Webster, and Rufus 
Choate all thought so highly of dictionary study that they read their 
dictionaries through, some of them over and over again. A good dic¬ 
tionary readily available is a necessity for whatever methods of voca¬ 
bulary development you choose to use. 

Conclusion 

Good style requires a mastery of the means of expression in order to 
represent a speaker’s ideas and his own individuality in a manner best 
suited to his audience. Spoken style must be closely adapted to the 
audience, and it must be instantly intelligible. Among the highest 
attributes of style are clarity, vividness, force, economy, and beauty. 
A wide vocabulary is valuable to a speaker because of the close rela¬ 
tionship of words to thoughts, to leadership, to earning capacity, to 
social acceptability, and for the speakers own satisfaction. Words 
should not, however, be used indiscriminately or for mere display. The 
speaker needs to consider their appropriateness and their connotation, 
as well as their precise meaning. The development of one’s vocabulary 
must begin with a real interest in words, and should be based upon 
a systematic program of word-mastery. 


Exercises 

1. Study the following passages, and distinguish between the good 
style and the bad. Some passages contain examples of both: 

a. Sir, you may destroy this little institution; it is weak; it is in your 
hands! I know it is one of the lesser lights on the literary horizon of 
our country: You may put it out. But if you do so you must carry 
through your work! You must extinguish, one after another, all those 
greater lights of science which for more than a century have thrown 
their radiance over our land. It is, sir, as I have said, a small college. 
And yet there are those who love it. 
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b. I was not afraid that our curious expedition would be prevented by 
such apprehensions, but I doubted that it would not be possible to pre¬ 
vail on Dr. Johnson to relinquish for some time the felicity of a London 
life, which, to a man who can enjoy it with full intellectual relish, is 
apt to make existence in any narrower sphere seem insipid or irksome. 
I doubted that he would not be willing to come down from his elevated 
state of philosophical dignity; from a superiority of wisdom among the 
wise and of learning among the learned; and from flashing his wit 
upon minds bright enough to reflect it. 

c. As to the charge that he was a “trimmer,” he said: “If they say to 
you that Borah is trimming, that he does not take a stand, ask them 
upon what question, upon what issue, upon what measure in Congress 
or this campaign he has failed to take an open and decided and posi¬ 
tive stand. Ask them if they have any doubt as to what his position will 
be on all these questions in the coming Congress. What policy which 
touches the interest of the people of this State have I not met openly 
and candidly? If so, state them. What question is there tonight that 
touches your interest or your welfare or the welfare of the people of this 
State about which you entertain any possible doubt as to my position? 
It is because I am positive upon all these questions that the opposition 
is coming from certain sources to my reelection. It is because I refuse 
to yield my views or modify my position on certain public questions 
that they are dissatisfied with me. If I were more uncertain they would 
be far more certain as to their support of me. If I were a little more 
unsteady they would be more steadfast. Do you people want a repre¬ 
sentative in the Senate who is uncertain as to policies and well hitched 
up to individuals—who would yield his views and modify his opinions 
to harmonize with the views of those whom you do not elect to repre¬ 
sent you? A man who will not stand for what he thinks is right at home 
regardless of individuals or candidates at the head or tail of the ticket 
will not stand up for them at Washington, and God pity the miserable 
creature sailing upon that turbulent political sea at Washington without 
convictions for a compass. I have seen them and there is nothing more 
despicable in the world besides. Men without poise and purpose, with¬ 
out convictions and determination, who do not stand ready to fight for 
their views regardless of who opposes them upon all these great ques¬ 
tions, are the miserable instruments by which men of sinister purposes 
accomplish their design. There is not a public question, not a public 
issue that I am not ready to discuss with men or before the people in 
this campaign. I am for measures, not men, and I will make my cam¬ 
paign on that line regardless of political consequence.” 
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d. In discussing the President’s proposed reorganization of the 
judicial system, I am told that I am to trespass a little on the Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra on this peaceful Sunday afternoon. Fm sorry. I 
wouldn’t mind crashing some commercial hour. But to infringe poli¬ 
tically on these great musical programs is like tin-canning a dog in the 
apse of a cathedral. 

e. Now, listen! In spite of the yellow messengers predicting destruc¬ 
tion that we are now receiving daily, we have the green light from the 
people to go ahead. And we are going. 

f. The shadows that now lie dark upon our path will soon be dis¬ 
pelled and we shall walk with the light all about us if we but be true to 
ourselves—to ourselves as we have wished to be known in the counsels 
of the world and in the thought of all those who love liberty and justice 
and the right exalted. 

g. It was a crisp and spicy morning in early October. The lilacs and 
laburnums, lit with the glory-fires of autumn, hung burning and flash¬ 
ing in the upper air, a fairy bridge provided by kind Nature for the 
wingless wild things that have their homes in the tree-tops and 
would visit together; the larch and the pomegranate flung their purple 
and yellow flames in brilliant broad splashes along the slanting sweep 
of the woodland; the sensuous fragrance of innumerable deciduous 
flowers rose upon the swooning atmosphere; far in the empty sky a 
solitary esophagus slept upon motionless wing; everywhere brooded 
stillness, serenity, and the peace of God. 

2. Turn back to “The Man Whom Nobody Praised.” Underline the 
phrases which seem overly formal, forced, or artificial. Recast the sen¬ 
tences in which they appear in a more idiomatic form. 

3. The following supplementary readings are recommended: 

a. J. H. Baccus, “Building a Stock of Illustrations,” The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXI (June, 1935), pp. 373-375. An excellent dis¬ 
cussion of convenient sources for illustrative materials. 

b. Jacques Barzun, “Mencken’s America Speaking,” The Atlantic, 
vol. 177, No. 1 (January, 1946), pp. 62-65. A stimulating discussion of 
word usage. 

c. Gladys Borchers, “An Approach to the Problem of Oral Style,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech , XXII (February, 1936), pp . 114-117. 
Report on an examination and comparison of 20,000 sentences from ten 
outstanding English and American writers and speakers. 

d. S. Hayakawa, Language in Action (Harcourt, Brace, 1941). 

e. W. M. Kiplinger, “The Direction of Things,” Vital Speeches, IV 
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(February 15, 1938), pp. 283-284. Radio script for a speech, arranged to 
show its conversational rhythms. 

f. W. M. Parrish, “The Style of Extemporaneous Speech,” The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, IX (November, 1923), pp. 345-358. A 
well-illustrated, analytical discussion of the qualities of good extem¬ 
poraneous speech style. 

4. Read the following speech by Edward VIII, now Duke of Wind¬ 
sor, announcing his abdication. Write an analysis of its style, taking 
into account the stylistic considerations discussed in this chapter. 

A FEW WORDS OF MY OWN 

by Edward, Duke of Windsor 

At long last I am able to say a few words of my own. I have never 
wanted to withhold anything, but until now it has not been constitu¬ 
tionally possible for me to speak. 

A few hours ago I discharged my last duty as King and Emperor, 
and now that I have been succeeded by my brother, the Duke of York, 
my first words must be to declare my allegiance to him. This I do with 
all my heart. 

You all know the reasons which have impelled me to renounce the 
throne. But I want you to understand that in making up my mind I did 
not forget the country or the empire, which, as Prince of Wales and 
lately as King, I have for twenty-five years tried to serve. 

But you must believe me when I tell you that I have found it impos¬ 
sible to carry the heavy burden of responsibility and to discharge my 
duties as King as I would wish to do without the help and support of 
the woman I love. 

And I want you to know that the decision I have made has been 
mine and mine alone. This was a thing I had to judge entirely for my¬ 
self. The other person most nearly concerned has tried up to the last 
to persuade me to take a different course. 

I have made this, the most serious decision of my life, only upon the 
single thought of what would, in the end, be best for all. 

This decision has been made less difficult for me by the sure knowl¬ 
edge that my brother, with his long training in the public affairs of this 
country and with his fine qualities, will be able to take my place forth¬ 
with without interruption or injury to the life and progress of the 
empire. And he has one matchless blessing, enjoyed by so many of you, 
and not bestowed on me—a happy home with his wife and children. 

During these hard days I have been comforted by her majesty my 
mother and by my family. The ministers of the crown, and in particular. 
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Mr. Baldwin! the Prime Minister! have always treated me with full 
consideration. There has never been any constitutional differences be¬ 
tween me and them, and between me and Parliament. Bred in the 
constitutional tradition by my father, 1 should never have allowed any 
such issue to arise. 

Ever since 1 was Prince of Wales, and later on when I occupied the 
throne, I have been treated with the greatest kindness by all classes of 
people wherever I have lived or journeyed throughout the empire. For 
that I am very grateful. 

I now quit altogether public affairs and I lay down my burden. It 
may be some time before I return to my native land, but I shall always 
follow the fortunes of the British race and empire with profound 
interest, and if at any time in the future I can be found of service to 
his majesty in a private station, I shall not fail. 

And now we all have a new King. I wish him and you, his people, 
happiness and prosperity with all my heart. God bless you all I God 
save the King! 




THE SPEECH OF EXPOSITION 



One of the most common uses of speech is to exchange information. 
A stranger stops you on the street and asks you to direct him to a cer¬ 
tain destination. As a committe chairman in the student council you 
are called on for a report. A fellow-student asks you to explain some¬ 
thing that he didn’t understand in one of the professors* lectures. And 
so on and on, throughout every day, you find yourself called upon for 
little informative talks. In a sense every person is a teacher faced with 
constant and varying tasks of presenting and explaining information 
to others. The doctor must make thoroughly clear his instructions to 
the patient, to the family, or to the nurse. A large part of the lawyer’s 
task lies in making things clear to his client as well as to judge or jury. 
A good salesman must be able to give a clear demonstration of his 
product. The engineer must be able to make a clear presentation of 
his findings or his proposed project to a board of directors. The entire 
task of training twelve million men for World War II was one of 
giving information and the Armed Forces poured hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars into that task, developed expensive training films, re¬ 
cruited the most efficient teachers available. Not only every potential 
officer, but every man, must be able to receive and understand and also 
must be able to transmit to others orders, plans, and commands. With¬ 
out question, the task of utilizing speech for the exchange of informa¬ 
tion is first in war, first in peace—first in the practical needs of our 
everyday living. 

883 
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Essentials of the Speech of Exposition 

In addition to the general instructions concerning preparation of all 
speeches (as given in the chapters on Selecting and Developing Ideas, 
Organizing the Speech, and the three chapters immediately preceding 
this) there are some essentials uniquely important to the Speech of 
Exposition; and there are some already mentioned which require par¬ 
ticular emphasis here. 

Clearness is the obvious first essential . This means that we must not 
have so many points as to be confusing and difficult to remember. Our 
choice of words must be exact and we must be certain that they carry 
the meaning we intend, without any vagueness or ambiguity. Rather 
than “several blocks” or “about a mile”, one should say: “five blocks” 
or “to the fourth traffic light.” Terms like Christianity, Democracy, 
Communism, or even Justice carry no single, precise, exact meaning 
for all people. The instructor who assigns an extemporaneous speech 
only to find that some students think he means impromptu is running 
into a common type of misunderstanding. Remember that clearness is 
important not only for itself but because it has been estimated that 
ninety per cent of all argument would be eliminated if we could avoid 
misunderstandings. 

Of course an outline needs to be clear to aid the speaker himself, but 
its clearness is far more important to facilitate comprehension by the 
listener. And since the listener cannot see the guiding transitional 
labels of the outline, the speaker who seeks to be clearly understood 
will indicate his transitions. He will make clear to the listener when he 
has finished his first main point and is beginning the second. He will 
helpfully indicate how many facts or authorities he has to substantiate 
a given point. He will, in other words, make it easy for the listener to 
get a mental outline of what he is saying. 

It is an important corollary to clearness that we must consider the 
knowledge of the audience. A talk on Visible Speech, as developed by 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, to persons knowing nothing about 
the physics of sound and the process of representing sound by visible 
symbols certainly would require far more defining of terms than a 
similar talk given to a group of physicists. 

Forecast, statement, then summary must be the three steps of exposi¬ 
tory development. The audience needs the guidance of a brief preview 
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of how the speaker intends to develop his subject. Then, after the 
speaker has achieved what he set out to do, the audience needs a sum¬ 
mary of his main points. Thus the essential points of the outline have 
been given at least three times and the valuable aid of repetition will 
have facilitated the audience’s learning. 

Deductive order of development is more easily comprehended and 
remembered than is inductive . This has been well demonstrated by 
extensive research in the field of learning. You can judge it from your 
own experience. When a speaker first presents a general statement, 
then the specific facts to support it, you are enabled much more easily 
to fit the specific facts into a meaningful pattern in your own thinking. 
It is somewhat like having the counsel of a guide before you take a 
tour rather than afterward. 

Use concrete data to hold attention as well as to make your point 
clear. All that has been said previously about making statistics vivid 
and comprehensible has importance here. Turn ahead to the speech 
“Public Business Number One” (page 354) for an illustration of how 
concrete statistical facts are used to arouse a vivid awareness of the 
abstract idea that crime is a gigantic business. Note from your own 
experience that figures must not be so detailed that the big, important 
facts are lost sight of in the mass of minute details. If the expenditure 
has been $1,978,64235, it certainly will be far more likely to be remem¬ 
bered by your audience if you say “just under two million dollars.” 
Otherwise the law of recency in learning may cause them to recall only 
the thirty-five cents! 

Wherever possible, explain the unfamiliar in terms of the familiar . 
A speaker on the atomic bomb explains its explosive power by con¬ 
trasting it with that of other known explosives. If you were invited to 
speak to a high school assembly on the subject of “College Life”, you 
might well begin by comparing it with what they arc accustomed to in 
high school. A farmer may have difficulty understanding what you 
mean by getting an audience in a favorable mood to receive new ideas 
until you compare it to the process of plowing and preparing the seed 
bed to make the conditions favorable for germination. People learn new 
things by associating them with what they already know. 

Arrange details in some logical and meaningful order. From familiar 
to unfamiliar is but one possibility and will not fit all expository situa¬ 
tions. Place-order may be best for the explanation of a factory assembly 
line, layouts for an efficient kitchen, or how a rocket motor works. 
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Yet in the latter case functional order may prove preferable, as it does 
for such a topic as “How Tennis Is Played.” Here one may begin with 
laying out the court, selecting racket and balls, clothing and shoes, and 
then proceed to take the listener through an actual game as it is played. 
A functional explanation of an automobile might proceed under such 
main headings as: ignition, combustion, lubrication, lighting, steering, 
riding comfort, etc.; while place-order proceeding from front to rear 
of the car, for instance, might prove far less clear. The deductive order, 
from general to specific, has been considered sufficiently important for 
separate mention—though it should perhaps be noted that the reverse 
order may on rare occasions be preferable even for exposition and fre¬ 
quently is for persuasion. Time-order tends to be over-used by the 
amateur. If you decide to give a talk on some famous literary or his¬ 
torical figure it is easy to follow the encyclopedic order from birth to 
death, but this shows little imagination and certainly pays all too little 
attention to the major events in the individuals life which your speech 
should emphasize Thus you may find a great variety of other bases 
for the ordering^of your exposition. The important thing is that it 
shall have logical and meaningful order. 

Keep your sense of objectivity and proportion. How many times have 
you heard a speaker, in the classroom or out, present a talk packed with 
detailed information, yet dull and boring! Perhaps he had so much 
information to present he failed to choose wisely a few outstanding 
points to emphasize. A speech is not an opportunity to display com¬ 
plicated and extensive knowledge, but to select something which can 
be made clear within the time limit—and you cannot make a subject 
clear which you do not keep interesting! When you find that you have 
an hour’s material to be condensed into a five-minute presentation, 
don’t attempt it. Learn from the cartoonist how to make your story 
clear by omitting every detail not vitally necessary to your purpose, by 
selecting only those major points indispensable to your objective, and 
by emphasizing in bold, clear strokes those few aspects which can ade¬ 
quately be presented within your time limit. Stand away from your 
subject to get a perspective of it. See it clearly; and sec it whole! Do not 
see it as an accumulation of infinitesimal details. You know the atten¬ 
tion limits of your audience. You know how little you remember of a 
speech even two days after you have heard it. Learn to say less, that the 
audience may remember more. Don’t waste your speaking time on the 
unimportant details. They will soon be forgotten anyway. Keep your 
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sense of objectivity and proportion. Use what time you have to stress 
the essential, the vital, the memorable I 

Last, and most important of all, appeal to the eye as well as to the 
ear. Too much stress cannot possibly be placed upon the value of all 
types of visual aids. Their use will be considered more fully later in 
this chapter in connection with the demonstration talk. It is said that 
we learn four times as much through the eye as through the ear. The 
speaker who realizes the importance of facial expression, action—the 
whole personality, as the visible code of speech supplementing the 
audible code, must not overlook the similar power of graphs, charts, 
lantern slides, films, the blackboard, apparatus, and objects. Mimeo¬ 
graphed or printed outlines, diagrams, pictures, and summary state¬ 
ments may not only be helpful to the listeners while you are speaking 
but can go with them to aid memory afterward. Lettering on charts 
or on a blackboard must be large enough so as to be easily read by all. 
Many experienced speakers prefer to use the blackboard and write 
down information, or have an assistant do the writing, as it is needed, 
rather than to have it on charts already prepared so that the audience 
may look ahead of the speaker. This difficulty of charts can be avoided 
if lighting is possible so that each chart or each section of a chart may 
be lighted only as used. It is true that otherwise excellent visual aids 
may actually become handicaps if they distract attention from the 
speaker instead of accentuating his main points. Surely it is not neces¬ 
sary to emphasize that all visual aids must be—except for the illustrated 
lecture—simple, clear, and instantly intelligible to the eye. 

Special Types of the Expository Speech 

It is impossible to list all of the occasions which call for the presenta¬ 
tion of informative talks. Nonetheless it will be helpful to indicate a 
few of the major types of situations and the particular techniques 
they demand. A sufficient groundwork of general information will thus 
be available to guide you in meeting any more specific occasions. 

1. Instructions must frequently be given to entire groups. This may 
be as simple a matter as what to do in case of a fire drill, or it may be 
explaining to a football team how to execute a complicated play. A 
sales manager may have some information to present to his entire sales 
force, or union leaders may need to explain picketing and other pro¬ 
cedures to be carried out during a strike. Announcements too are pri- 
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marily informational talks, although they may also have a persuasive 
objective. 

Every announcement must answer the journalistic questions: What? 
Where? When? Why? and How? The order may be varied for indi¬ 
vidual and circumstantial reasons. The “How” will include how to 
accomplish the goal, how to get to the event, and how much it costs. It 
is excellent practice to make announcements to a class, then to ask if 
there are any questions. The questions will indicate whether the an¬ 
nouncement has been lacking in clearness, specificity, or completeness 
of information. 

Every instructional talk may profit from a consideration of the same 
five questions, insofar as they are relevant. If the instructional talk 
aims at giving information, or if its objective is to tell one how to do 
something, an opportunity for questions from the audience afterward 
will again afford the finest test of its effectiveness. 

2. Demctostration talhj make special demands upon the speaker. As 
was pointed out in the chapter on Action, when the speaker brings 
along some object to use and demonstrate before the audience it is not 
only easier to hold interest and attention but it is easier for the speaker 
to forget his self-consciousness and supplement his verbal messages with 
appropriate action messages. It is also interesting to note how a speaker’s 
own interests and vocational objectives may influence his demonstra¬ 
tions. A music major, for example, may bring along his violin to show 
how it is played; the major in musical theory or mathematics may take 
the same instrument to illustrate his talk on the development of our 
present system of musical notation; a physics major may use it to 
demonstrate his talk on the physics of sound; and another student may 
use it to illustrate a fascinating talk on the making of violins. 

Whether you bring along a can opener which you wish to demon¬ 
strate, a map on which to trace migrations of peoples, a chart to repre¬ 
sent fluctuations in the purchasing power of the dollar, or whether you 
give a chalk talk using the blackboard, there are some practical sug¬ 
gestions to keep in mind. Use all objects so they may be easily seen. 
This means that you will not get between them and your audience, 
that they will be large enough and held high enough so they can be 
seen by everyone. Pictures must be greatly enlarged or made into lan¬ 
tern slides to be usable before an audience of any considerable size. 
Use the objects gracefully. Do not point across the body at chart or 
blackboard; stand so that your “pointing” arm is nearest it Do not 
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turn your back to the audience. Be able to locate very quickly the point 
you wish on your map or chart. Know exactly what you are going to 
do with each object and when. After you have finished using it you 
may wish to get it out of the audience's sight so it will not continue to 
attract attention while you go on to other points. Maps or charts may 
be laid down or turned around. The blackboard may be erased. Give 
particular attention to your audience during the use of visual aids. 
Make certain that they are so seated that all may see. A semi-circular 
arrangement is bad for those on the extreme sides. It will be preferable 
if seating can be arranged so that all may sec the objects without any 
necessity for turning them from side to side. And by all means remem¬ 
ber that if you are using lantern slides or moving pictures you will be 
unable to sec any notes after the lights arc out—you will be compelled 
to speak extemporaneously or from memory unaided by anything but 
the slides or pictures. It is not desirable to try to talk and operate the 
projector at the same time, and where slides are used there must be 
some simple pre-arranged signal for the operator to present each new 
slide. A quick Hash from a flashlight held in the speaker’s hand (and 
not pointed at the audience!) may be the surest and least distracting 
type of signal. 

3. Abstract explanations of such subjects as philosophical ideas, 
economic theories, types of literary style, engineering, architectural or 
mathematical principles, and laws of all sorts require the highest 
expository skills. The use of illustrations and visual aids is extremely 
important. Explanations frequently need to be made in more than one 
way; and each step must be thoroughly understood before the next is 
presented. 

4. Reports of almost indescribable variety are required not only in 
the college classroom and laboratory but in almost every type of life 
activity. They serve both as records and to provide new information. 
Whatever their nature or purpose they place high premiums upon 
accuracy, proper emphasis, and both conciseness and thoroughness. 

The primary aim of every report is to transmit information. Even 
though the maker of the report may have an underlying desire through 
it to convert his hearers to some new program or policy, still the em¬ 
phasis is upon facts and findings and the tone is that of unemotional 
exposition. Probably no other type of speech is less concerned with any 
other aspects of style than accuracy and clearness. Most oral reports 
will also be presented in writing. On many occasions the oral report 
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presents merely the high-lights of a more detailed written report; and 
when this is the case it is better to present the material extemporane¬ 
ously rather than to read certain sections, unless there may be some 
parts which it is desired to present with great accuracy. 

A preliminary bird’s-eye view of the significant results, conclusions, 
or recommendations of the report is essential. It is hardly necessary to 
suggest to college students an order in which ideas usually are pre¬ 
sented in a report, for some such standard form is certain to have been 
suggested to you in one of your laboratory courses. After the bird’s-eye 
view, as in any other speech, the object of the report should be stated. 
Then what has been done will be set forth in detail with all necessary 
description in order to make clear the techniques, apparatus, and 
methods used, and the scope of the report. Next there will be a dis¬ 
cussion of data or findings. And finally the conclusions and recom¬ 
mendations will end the report. Definitions are an important part of 
any report—definitions of its subject, its scope, its objective. Their pur¬ 
pose, as in any speech, is to set limits and to make ambiguity and mis¬ 
interpretations impossible, or at least unlikely. Even in a technical 
report avoid highly technical terminology wherever possible without 
endangering accuracy. Never bother to define a term which might 
better be avoided altogether. Since descriptive exposition comprises a 
large part of any report, the speaker should be deeply conscious of the 
constructive contribution of comparisons to clearness. 

The report maker has above average need for a command of tran¬ 
sitional language. Too many extemporaneous speakers merely over¬ 
use “and”. You need to add to your vocabulary, your actual-use-voca¬ 
bulary, transitional phrases like the following: to meet this need, to 
accomplish this, furthermore, on the other hand, nevertheless, thus, as 
a result, in a similar manner, of equal value, in spite of this, and all of 
these factors lead to the conclusion. 

There are four types of reports which deserve special consideration. 
The first two are made usually by officers of organizations in their line 
of duty, while the others result from special investigations or projects. 
1.) Periodic reports may be made annually, monthly, weekly, or even 
daily. They must follow a set form which is prescribed usually by pre¬ 
cedent and needs to be adhered to in essentials to permit comparison. 
Periodic reports seek to present an informational survey of what has 
happened during the period covered and may go beyond that to in¬ 
clude recommendations for the future. Frequently it will be helpful 
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to listeners if such a report includes a comparison with similar 
periods in the past. 2.) Progress reports are presented in connection 
with projects which may extend over a long period of time and where 
those in charge arc expected at certain intervals to give an accounting 
to a board of directors or to the public. Except that the report may be 
more highly individualistic and unique it is similar to the periodic 
report. Experts of various fields are called upon frequently to devote 
their skills and judgments to special investigations and studies which 
will call for reports. It may be to recommend an airport site to a City 
Council, to suggest a curriculum revision program, to examine the 
quality of higher education in a state—and in more ordinary experi¬ 
ences it may be to recommend a dance band for the J-Hop or to 
examine possibilities for greater faculty-student cooperation in fra¬ 
ternity and sorority activities. 3.) Examination reports require con¬ 
siderable detail. In a way a report upon supplementary reading done 
for a course is an examination report. It must indicate what has been 
done and give evaluations and judgments. The good examination re¬ 
port must indicate that the reporter has been thorough and that his 
conclusions were not pre-formed but evolved as a result of the actual 
study and investigation. 4.) Recommendation reports must give evi¬ 
dence of complete study of the problem, comparative evaluation of the 
principal possible solutions, the setting up of standards by which to 
make a decision, and the application of the standards to arrive at the 
final recommendation. 

5. Boo\ reviews have become so popular as to merit consideration 
as a specialized type of the informative speech. To be sure it may be 
argued that many of them are highly entertaining and some may even 
have propaganda objectives. Yet it will be found that most oral book 
reviews are promoted by cultural or lecture groups claiming a primary 
emphasis upon educational and informative purposes. Thus we con¬ 
sider them here. 

Two types of book reviews seem to have emerged among the more 
successful practitioners of this increasingly profitable type of platform 
lecturing. One type of reviewer limits himself or herself almost entirely 
to reading, often from memory and with fine dramatic sense, carefully 
selected cuttings from the book, which are intended to give the hearer 
a fair impression of the author’s message. This is not at all a review in 
the usual sense of the term but is a type of interpretative reading. It 
is not the function of this text to treat in detail that technique. It is an 
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excellent one and very popular. It requires speech skills of a high ordei 
such as are developed in a course in platform reading. 

The other type may be either badly or well done. Its aim is to give 
the audience not only a fair understanding of what the author has to 
present but a variety of evaluations by the speaker. When the book 
reviewer shows imagination, discriminating judgment, and some origi¬ 
nality in method, this is a highly valuable type of speech. Of course the 
book review may partly be urged on grounds of saving people time, 
but a more impressive reason for giving a book review is that you can 
give the reader something beyond what he would get by reading the 
book for himself. Your task, then, is to decide what you expect to 
achieve by the review. Because of your knowledge of the author’s life 
and background, and of other works by the same author, can you 
bring out underlying serious motives which the ordinary reader might 
not even discover in the book ? Can you use the book as a medium for 
evaluating a particular literary form which it represents, and perhaps 
evaluate it comparatively with others of similar type? Can you through 
this review improve the literary taste and increase the independence of 
judgment of your auditors? Do you wish to reveal the entire plot of 
the book, or only enough to motivate your hearers to read it for them¬ 
selves? Or do you wish to emphasize the message of the book rather 
than the book itself (as might be done with The Nazarene by Sholem 
Asch or Walter Lippmann’s Foreign Policy) ? 

Whatever your objective, set about it with originality, keeping in 
mind all of the principles of good speech making. In preparing any 
kind of review, and in deciding what kind of review to make, there 
are four tests which you should apply to your book. 

First: How good does the book appear when it is reread? If it does 
not offer increasing pleasure upon successive readings you certainly 
will not wish to recommend it as a literary masterpiece which will 
survive. Probably you will not wish to urge your audience to read it. 
Yet it might be entirely satisfactory to review for one of the other 
objectives. 

Second: Is it the kind of book which cannot be put down until it is 
finished? This is frequently offered as an infallible test of interest in 
books. As a matter of fact, it tests chiefly the suspense element. Its main 
appeal is to the reader’s curiosity. A better test of the more solid, artistic 
qualities of a book is the inducement which it offers the reader to 
linger over its pages. The books which you read slowly, and of which 
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you stop to reread portions for the sheer delight they offer! will stand 
up best under close analysis, and hence offer the best subjects for 
reviews. 

Third: Does the nature of the plot keep you wondering what is 
going to happen or how the outcome is to be achieved? The first is a 
relatively cheap kind of suspense, which can readily be ended by turn¬ 
ing to the end of the book and reading the last few pages. The latter 
is more subtle and more powerful in its effect. The climax is seen 
inevitably and dramatically gathering, and the interest of the reader 
is kept centered upon how the characters in the story will meet the 
threatened calamity that hovers over them. The first depends upon sus¬ 
pense alone; the second upon a philosophical interpretation of life. 
The first is very difficult to reproduce in an oral review; the second 
lends itself very well to thoughtful analysis and explanation. 

Fourth: Do the characters become so real to you that you think of 
them as actual people, wonder what they do in later life, and what they 
would have been like if certain incidents in the plot had not occurred? 
Do the characters remain essentially the same, or do the events of the 
plot cause them to change their personalities, attitudes, and relation¬ 
ships? In the best books, the characters, as Kipling said, “stand on 
their own feet.” 


Conclusion 

No person in modern society can escape the demand for the speech 
of exposition. Once it was only the professional man who found this 
demand heavy upon him. But now labor unions as well as medical 
associations hold meetings and conventions at which informative 
speeches are popular. Literary clubs, luncheon clubs, church and com¬ 
munity groups add their demands. The forward march of adult edu¬ 
cation and increasing demands of the radio are but two more evidences 
that you must know how to make clear and effective informative talks. 
The principles and suggestions of this chapter should be adapted to 
which ever situations may become real to you. 

Exercises 

1. Present to the class a four-minute informative talk in which you 
explain the preparation and training which is required for the pro- 
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fcssion or vocation in which you expect to be engaged ten years from 
now. 

2. Give a five-minute explanation of some abstract theory or philos¬ 
ophy in which you are interested. 

3. Give a three-minute digest of some long term paper you have 
written for another course. 

4. Give an informative biographical talk about some outstanding 
speaker in American history, such as Edwin A. Alderman, Susan B. 
Anthony, Henry Ward Beecher, Albert J. Beveridge, James G. Blaine, 
William E. Borah, Phillips Brooks, William Jennings Bryan, John C. 
Calhoun, Carrie Chapman Catt, Rufus Choate, Henry Clay, Clarence 
Darrow, Stephen A. Douglas, Jonathan Edwards, Charles W. Eliot, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, William M. Evarts, Edward Everett, Samuel 
Gompers, Henry W. Grady, Patrick Henry, Robert G. Ingersoll, 
Robert M. Lapollette, Abraham Lincoln, Jeremiah S. Black, Theodore 

S. Parker, Wendell Phillips, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Charles Sumner, 
Booker T. Washington, Daniel Webster, Frances Willard, Woodrow 
Wilson, or William L. Yancey. 

5. Give a talk presenting some historical theme, such as the origin 
of street names in your town, the history of fire fighting, how fashions 
have changed, or how some invention or political development changed 
the course of history. 

6. Prepare an informative talk on some hobby in which you also 
undertake to interest your listeners. 

7. Give a demonstration talk the object of which is to teach. Ex¬ 
amples: Bring along a golf club and demonstrate how to use it cor¬ 
rectly, or show how to throw a curve ball, or how to put on make-up. 

8. Present an oral progress report describing and evaluating as you 
see it the progress which members of this class, or you yourself, have 
made in speech. 

9. For a detailed discussion of exposition (in terms of written com¬ 
position) read H. W. Robbins and R. E. Parker, Advanced Exposition, 

mi. 

10. Read the following speech, which achieves exposition with some 
use of argument as a means of clearing away possible misapprehensions. 
Discuss it in terms of the essentials of good expository speaking. 
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FREEDOM OF SCIENCE 

by Lewis B. Schwellenbach 

U. S. Senator from Washington, now Secretary of Labor 

Delivered at the University of Pennsylvania, February 12, 1919 
Under auspices of the Lincoln s Birthday Committee for Democracy 
and Intellectual Freedom 

Three hundred years ago, science waged a desperate battle for its 
freedom. An Italian astronomer, Galileo, studied the stars in their 
heavenly courses. A burning issue arose over his right to tell what he 
saw. Many feared that if he told what he saw he would undermine 
religious faith. Galileo was himself a deeply religious man. He was so 
deeply religious that he had faith that religion had nothing to fear 
from the truth. He recognized, as all civilized men have come to recog¬ 
nize, that truth has nothing to fear from truth. That is why the free¬ 
dom of science is the very basis of civilized progress. For it is the free¬ 
dom of men of learning in the pursuit of knowledge to think and to 
declare the truth as it is given them to see it. 

Since the days of Galileo, until very recently this has been generally 
cherished throughout the western world. The martyrs in the struggle 
for freedom of science seemed to belong to an age of “Old, unhappy 
far-off things, and battles long ago.” The most cruel fate up to the 
present that had befallen the modern man of science was indifference 
or ridicule. By and large, he was permitted to go his way in peace. 
Society accepted gratefully, if sometimes belatedly, his contributions 
to the advancement of living. 

But today, in many parts of the world, the scientist would count him¬ 
self blessed if he were simply looked on with indifference. In some 
countries, the scientist has become the bond-slave of the ruling politi¬ 
cal party. He has been forced to lend the cloak of science to what is in 
fact stark brutality. There are many who could not remain in their 
scientific posts if they would, this because of the accident of their birth. 
There are many others who could remain if they chose to do so. They, 
however, have preferred exile and poverty in the cause of truth to per¬ 
sonal well-being in the cause of deception. These scientists stood firm 
against intrigue, entreaty and threats. They refused to lend the name 
and prestige of scientific authority to myths and pseudo-scientific 
propaganda. They chose rather to be homeless wanderers than to for¬ 
sake the only aspiration that made life for them worth living—the 
aspiration for knowledge. 
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Some of these men of science we have welcomed to our own shores. 
We are receiving from them the priceless gifts of their genius. In 
laboratories, in hospitals, and in classrooms they are adding to our 
knowledge and well-being. To all of these modern martyrs, those who 
have found refuge and those who have not, we should bare our heads 
in the profoundest admiration and respect. 

In our own country, the man of science enjoys a liberty as great as 
at any time in the past. The spirit of intolerance, of bigotry, of brutality, 
has not penerated to the scientific laboratory. There are several reasons, 
I think, why we have preserved our scientific freedom. One is that, as 
a people we have too strong a sense of humor to allow ourselves to be 
deluded by intolerance posing as a new gospel of science. Consider, for 
example, the racial theory now current in certain lands abroad, which is 
expounded in the following way in a recognized foreign textbook: 

“We can advance the assertion at the base of all Racial Science; there 
is no concept of ‘human being* (‘man’) in contradistinction to animals 
separated by any physical or mental trait; the only existing differentia¬ 
tion is between Nordic man, on the one hand, and animals as a whole, 
including all non-Nordic human beings, or sub-man, who are transi¬ 
tional forms of development.” 

We may not all be familiar with the scientific answers to this line of 
nonsense. However, we have enough humor, speaking of animals, to 
see the wolf of intolerance in the sheepskin of science, and to dismiss 
the whole thing with a laugh. 

This meeting is held on Lincoln’s Birthday—in the City of the birth 
of American Freedom. The choice of time and place is propitious. 
More dramatically at least than any other man in history, President 
Lincoln demonstrated his belief in freedom and liberty. It is interesting 
that he should have had a dramatic part in our history. He was not a 
dramatic man. He was simple. He had a profoundly deep understand¬ 
ing of what American political democracy really meant. 

Let me read you just a short excerpt from some remarks he made at 
Edwardsville, Illinois, September 13, 1858: 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and independence? 
It is not our frowning battlements, our bristling sea-coasts, our army 
and our navy. These are not our reliance against tyrafnny. All of these 
may be turned against us without making us weaker for the struggle. 
Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted in us. Our 
defense is in the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men, 
in all lands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have planted the 
seeds of despotism at your own doors. Familiarize yourselves with the 
chains of bondage and you prepare your own limbs to wear them. 
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Accustomed to trample on the rights of others, you have lost the genius 
of your own independence and become the fit subjects of the first cun¬ 
ning tyrant who rises among you.” 

Last December more than 1200 leading American scientists demon¬ 
strated that they did not propose to familiarize themselves with the 
chains of bondage when they said: 

“We firmly believe that in the present historical epoch, democracy 
alone can preserve intellectual freedom. Any attack upon freedom of 
thought in one sphere, even as non-political a sphere as theoretical 
physics, is in effect an attack on democracy itself. When men like James 
Franck, Albert Einstein or Thomas Mann may no longer continue their 
work, whether the reason is race, creed or belief, all mankind suffers 
the loss. They must be defended in their right to speak the truth as 
they understand it. If we American scientists wish to avoid a similar 
fate, if we wish to see the world continue to progress and prosper, we 
must bend our efforts to that end now.” 

So long as that spirit remains indomitable, science will assure its own 
freedom. So long as scientists arc ready to refuse to yield to corruption 
or intimidation, the future of science is safe. No country can afford in 
the long run to throw over-board the talents of its best minds. A coun¬ 
try that is forced to get along with a second-rate science condemns 
itself in the modern world to being a second-rate country. That is an 
inexorable truth that we in America understand. 

Freedom of science in the full sense can thrive only if economic and 
political democracy thrives. That is why I was glad to accept the 
invitation to this meeting which has as its purpose the protection of 
freedom of science in America. 

But men of science must know that the perpetuation of their freedom 
depends upon the perpetuation of the political freedom of all our people. 
They cannot and they must not rest the future of this freedom they so 
much cherish upon the smug satisfaction that they are safe in the 
cloistered confines of a scientific laboratory. They cannot brush aside 
their responsibilities of citizenship with the curt rejoinder that govern¬ 
ment is not an exact science and that the responsibility for its operation 
rests in the hands of politicians who are so unscientific. 

I will be the first to admit that government is not an exact science. 
That is particularly true of a democratic one. But it is a process of trial 
and error. This, after all, is the ultimate in the procedure of the most 
careful scientist. We do not have opportunity to work under conditions 
favorable to accuracy which can compare with those of even the most 
meager laboratory. I will admit that since governments are political 
they must be operated by what are usually contemptuously referred to 
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as politicians. We make mistakes. I do not attempt to defend them. I 
only say that we do try so much harder than people generally under¬ 
stand. 

And in these troublous times, we need the help and the understand¬ 
ing of those to whom has been given the opportunity of scientific 
training. 

Political freedom has been much more difficult of achievement than 
freedom of learning. Indeed, it has been a much longer and harder 
struggle for the common man to achieve political freedom than for 
the scholar or scientist to acquire freedom to pursue knowledge whither 
the quest for truth led him. The common man, I believe, has always 
desired political freedom for himself. He has, however, been slow to 
learn that his own freedom ultimately depends upon the equal free¬ 
dom of all, even those whose views of government he may, upon occa¬ 
sion, dislike and even profoundly detest. It was only after centuries of 
struggle that the common man realized that political democracy was 
possible only if the right of all men—without regard to wealth, race or 
religion—to express their political opinions freely and publicly, was 
scrupulously safe-guarded. Freedom of thought is the very cornerstone 
of a democratic society. 

In Thomas Jefferson’s original draft of the Virginia Bill for the 
Establishment of Religious Freedom, we find these words, “The 
opinions of men are not the object of civil government or under its 
control.” No one, certainly not I, can improve on that language. 

We must have an atmosphere of free expression if we are to have 
the benefit of fearless political discussion. This is the surest guarantee of 
orderly change and the surest protection against the forces of disorder. 
Nothing is so dangerous as the belief that any part of our political 
society should be beyond criticism. No one generation’s judgment as to 
the essentials of good government can be unerring. As the inquiring 
mind of Galileo made it possible for man to preserve his religious faith 
on an earth that moves, so political criticism today may point the only 
way of preserving tomorrow our democratic faith. The earth does 
move, and it is the spirit of free inquiry, whether in science or in politics, 
which enables man to adjust himself to its movements. 

We must unscrupulously maintain freedom of discussion if we are 
to develop our responsibilities as a people by choosing rationally the 
path we wish to follow. That is why freedom of thought and freedom 
of speech, with the resulting duty of making up our minds honestly 
and courageously, is at the very heart of the faith in democracy neces¬ 
sary to protect the pursuit of knowledge. 

This faith in freedom of expression requires constant devotion. Per- 
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haps more so today than ever before in modern times. All about ijs, and 
all too close at hand, we sec the forces of intolerance at work—forces 
intolerant of democracy, of science and even of religion. We have seen 
them in all too many shapes and forms. They preach a doctrine which 
is the antithesis of that spirit of tolerance which is so essential to the 
perpetuation of our institution—democracy. Fear, hatred, distrust and 
bigotry—these are the tenets of their faith. 

We must realize the grave danger to civilization that lurks behind 
these forces. They must be dealt with resolutely if the freedom and 
dignity of the common man is to be preserved. They must also be dealt 
with resolutely if the freedom and dignity of the scholar and scientist is 
to be preserved. 

That resolute determination must carry with it an understanding 
of three basic principles of democratic machinery: 

First, it must give to every citizen equality of opportunity to parti¬ 
cipate in government which is free from coercion or fear on the one 
side and free from impossible promises of reward upon the other. 

Second, the minority in a democratic community must recognize the 
right of the majority to govern. At the same time, the majority must 
insure to the minority the same degree of justice which it demands for 
itself. Failing in this obligation, the majority becomes merely a mob. 
When the majority becomes a mob, democracy fades out. 

Third, a democratic government must be a government of law. A 
civilized democratic community demands that all classes within it 
respect its law. If respect for law is to be maintained, the law must 
reflect the community sense of justice and not the demands of any class 
or group. If the law reflects the community sense of justice, no class or 
group may defy or set itself above or beyond the law without bring¬ 
ing upon itself the just resentment of the whole community. A civilized 
democracy demands patience and self-restraint from all its citizens. 

These three, more or less mechanical requirements of democratic 
machinery, may all be summed up with the simple word tolerance. It 
is the very essence of democracy. If we are to preserve democracy here, 
we must safe-guard and protect the future pathway of our national life 
lighted by the softened light of tolerance. Men of science are trained to 
be patient. Men of science are trained to give full faith and credit to the 
opinions of those with whom they disagree. The very training of men 
of science should make them more tolerant than the average citizen 
even of an American democracy. As one engaged with the problems of 
government, I welcome you to this fight to preserve and protect free¬ 
dom and liberty not merely for scientists but for all men in an en¬ 
lightened America. 
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There is a sense in which every speech is persuasive. For every speech 
seeks some response from the audience. Even telling a joke without 
getting a response is most unsatisfying, as sad experience testifies. The 
speech to inform seeks understanding as its response, but this too, 
requires a change of mind on the part of the audience. Thus some 
believe that whatever principles may be established for the persuasive 
speech will hold true for all types of speeches. 

The persuasive speech may be defined in two different ways. In its 
restricted and technical sense, the term persuasion refers to the process 
of gaining action by means of an emotional appeal. However, the term 
is frequently considered in the broader sense as also including convic¬ 
tion, which is the process of gaining belief by means of logical reason¬ 
ing. Certainly it is true that if persuasion is to be lasting it must include 
conviction. Yet it is obvious that many of us are motivated to actions 
which are contrary to our beliefs. You may attend a movie this evening, 
for instance, although you believe that you should remain at home and 
work on that term paper or your next speech assignment. You may go 
into a store and be persuaded by the salesperson to buy something; then 
after thinking it over you may wish you had not yielded to the sales 
talk. This would mean that the salesperson accomplished persuasion 
without conviction. This is always true of the high pressure salesman 
who is not concerned about what you think of him or his product 
after he has your money. 


351 
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Functional Plan for the Persuasive Speech 

To say that a speech must have an introduction, a body, and a con¬ 
clusion is true but often unhelpful. If we consider the persuasive speech 
from the standpoint of its purpose and ask ourselves what steps must 
be achieved in order to attain that purpose, the following will become 
apparent: 

The persuasive speech must: 

a) secure and hold attention; 

b) motivate the audience to desire to do what is asked; 

c) arouse dissatisfaction with the present or a sense of need for 
change; 

d) present clearly and appealingly the recommended change; 

e) use vivid imagery throughout; and 

f) make a specific appeal for action. 

Add effective delivery to a speech composition which does these six 
things well and you have achieved the fundamentals of persuasion. 

a) Chapter 13 has already presented the essentials of securing and 
holding attention. It is well, however, to bear in mind that attention 
is a fluctuating thing. As you sit in the classroom you are aware of the 
way in which your attention is constantly shifting. Unless the speaker 
continuously does or says things which bring the attention back to him 
and his subject he will be wasting his time upon a non-listening 
audience. 

b) Motivating the audience to desire to do what is asked involves 
achieving what is really self-persuasion. It is probably true that you can¬ 
not persuade another person to do anything: you can only induce him 
to persuade himself. Thus a basic problem in persuasion is how to in¬ 
duce an audience to want or desire to do what the speaker wishes it to 
do . The technique of doing this involves motivation: an appeal to 
human needs, wants, and desires. Sometimes you may most readily 
discover how to appeal to others by analyzing the evolution of your 
own increasing interest in the subject. But you must be sure that the 
reasons for your interest will also grip others. You may be interested 
in a talk on Brazilian stamps because you arc an enthusiastic collector 
of stamps, but your audience may not be made up entirely of stamp 
collectors. 

Nevertheless there are some fundamental and universal wants. 
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These are sometimes classified as protective, acquisitive, social, and 
sensuous . Self-preservation is the strongest urge of man, Anything 
which can be shown to involve the protection of life or health, whether 
of self or of others, will win ready attention. Similarly there is a desire to 
acquire personal possessions—better wages, bargains, free offers, higher 
dividends receive a quick hearing. Among the social wants are: prestige, 
the favorable regard of friends and loved ones, acceptance into certain 
desired associations or groups, and even leadership. The sensuous 
wants are those which appeal directly to the various sense pcrceptors: 
tastes, smells, sounds, all types of beauty and artistic desires, and sex 
in that broad sense which underlies all the ideals of love, marriage, and 
family. Fraternity pins, honor society emblems, military decorations, 
and athletic awards are common examples of devices for motivation. 
One time a critic ridiculing decorations of the Legion of Honor drew 
this reply from Napoleon: “You call these toys—I tell you men are 
governed by toys.” Certain it is that men are motivated to action only 
through their needs, wants, and desires. Tell an audience how your 
proposal will help them get what they want, and you have probably 
won their acceptance of that proposal. 

c) The automobile salesman who invites you to step in and take a 
drive around the block in his new model is trying to make you dis¬ 
satisfied with the old car, to make you aware of the need for a change. 
You must find some way of arousing in your audience such a sense of 
need for the action you seek of them. One way is to contrast the ad¬ 
vantages of your plan with the disadvantage of the status quo. 

d) The clear statement of your precise objective and exactly how 
you hope to have it attained is a type of exposition already discussed in 
the preceding chapter. In persuasive speaking, it is important to weave 
into the exposition any statements which will increase its appeal or 
attractiveness. 

e) In a very real sense a speech is for an audience what education is 
for a young person: It is a briefer, quicker substitute for the otherwise 
slow or even impossible process of experience. A speech seeks to give 
the audience the value of the speaker’s experience, whether it recounts 
a trip, describes a surgical operation, or tells of conditions of poverty 
and want which the speaker has witnessed. This substitute for experi¬ 
ence can never be as vivid as the original experience. It must, however, 
call up all possible images. While most persons are predominantly 
visual-minded, there are others for whom auditory, olfactory, kina- 
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esthetic, or other images may be even more effective. Whether de¬ 
scribing present conditions or future possibilities, you must make them 
vivid. The judge in traffic court is utilizing this principle when he 
orders that traffic violators be taken on a tour of the morgue and re¬ 
ceiving hospital to see the victims of careless driving. As it is expressed 
in the Book of Proverbs: “Where there is no vision, the people cast off 
restraint.” Persons who visualize the possible consequences of fast driv¬ 
ing tend to be more cautious. 

f) That your appeal for action must be specific and definite has been 
stressed in Chapter 12. The following student speech will exemplify this 
functional plan. Note that its six elements occur not in succession but 
concurrently throughout the speech. 

PUBLIC BUSINESS NUMBER ONE 

by Gordon B. Mills 

Wayne University, 1938 

I ran across Jack the other day. I hadn’t seen him for years, but he 
remembered me. As a matter of fact, he was a senior in high school 
when I was but a freshman. Jack’s looking great, and say, he’s doing 
fine, too. He was dressed immaculately, and was about to step into his 
car, a model I’m afraid I’ll never be able to afford. I asked him what 
he was doing and then he smiled and winked at me. “Why, I*m in 
the biggest business in the country, maybe in the world, I don’t know. 
There’s about four and a half million on our payrolls.” And then he 
told me about it. I had never before realized the immensity of that 
business. Why, only last year its income was fully one quarter as much 
as all other American enterprises combined. Its cash registers run up 
a total of forty-one million dollars every day in the week, including 
Sunday. 

Jack is in the business of organized crime. 

Just before he pulled away, I asked Jack about the risk. Frankly, I 
was curious. His chuckle came to me over the soft purr of the motor 
and he answered, “Well, Red, to put it in the words of a bank robber 
I once knew, ‘Unless you step over the line, it’s a damn sight safer 
these days to kill a guy than it is to walk across a street.’ ” And then, 
with a wave of his hand, Jack drove away. 

I knew from our conversation that “stepping over the line” meant 
committing a federal offense, and I have since learned that 37,000 
innocent people were killed in automobile accidents last year, while 
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a mere 1200 criminals died at the hands of the police. But is that all 
Jack meant? Let's assume for the moment that each of us is a criminal 
and has just committed a crime. As criminals, we know the risk we 
have taken. The Uniform Crime Report of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, on file in every library in the country, tells us the only 
chance we took was the same as though we were to reach into a hat 
containing ten slips of paper. Nine of them spell freedom; on only the 
tenth is written “caught.” Having committed a crime, you draw one. 
Don't hesitate; nine of every ten of you need never fear arrest for your 
crime. But even if you are among those who must face trial, only one 
in every ten of you. you still have little to worry about. You may draw 
again. This time there are five slips in the hat, and on only one of them 
is written “convicted.” If you and I were really in the business of 
crime, we would be assured of success in forty-nine of every fifty ven¬ 
tures; while in lawful enterprise at best one in every five of us must 
fail. No wonder crime has become the nation’s biggest business. 

Now I realize that you and I are not criminals. We arc not sharing 
in the dividends of crime. But are we doing anything to cut down these 
most evil of all surplus profits? A New Yor^ Times editorial writer 
answers for us: “No, society is the criminal’s best friend. Society pro¬ 
tects the criminal and his business.” The truth of his answer becomes 
apparent when we realize that in the short time I’ve been conversing 
with you this evening twelve major crimes have been committed in 
the United States. Yet one crime committed every twenty seconds is 
of even greater personal significance to you and me. It means that at 
some unexpected moment, three out of every four of us will find our¬ 
selves victims, either of larceny, robbery, burglary, perhaps, assault, 
yes, even manslaughter or murder. The cards arc stacked three to one 
against us. Are you willing complacently to leave this auditorium to¬ 
night, and, with any feeling whatsoever of security, gamble against 
these odds? 

A few weeks ago a newspaper article told of a California amnesia 
victim, who after two months regained his memory in Florida. He 
had left California with $25,000 in his pocket and had been giving away 
hundred dollar bills all across the country. We sympathize with his 
plight. But he had an excuse. You and I have been even more foolish. 
To a century note we’ve added a twenty dollar gold piece, and given 
them both away. Yes, each of us gives one hundred twenty dollars 
yearly toward the support of criminals, like my acquaintance Jack, 
who live a life of luxury that we ourselves can never hope to attain. 
Our fifteen billion dollar annual crime bill is eight times the amount 
spent on education. It is regrettable that, were k not for unnecessary 
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crimes in America, every deserving high school graduate could be 
assured of a college education free. 

I wonder what you and I would do should a newsboy suddenly burst 
into this room shouting: “Foreign army lands in New York-four 
and a half million men. Greater than United States forces in First 
World War.” Every one of us would immediately be concerned with 
self-defense. Yet that should not be considered news. Such an army 
of public enemies is daily within our midst. Statistics tell us that only 
one in four of us can escape its onslaught. For crime is like war. The 
innocent and the defenseless are its prey. This is a challenge to make 
America safe for living! But you and I must act to defeat this enemy 
within. Five hundred Federal Bureau of Investigation agents have 
given us an example within our own country of what local law en¬ 
forcement could be. A short time ago, professional bank robbers were 
laughing at law enforcement, then a federal law was passed, and in 
three years the F.B.I. cut bank robberies seventy-five per cent. The 
kidnapping of the Lindbergh baby led to another federal statute, and 
since 1932 the F.B.I. has successfully solved one hundred nineteen out 
of one hundred twenty-two such cases. It is this kind of detection and 
apprehension that makes possible a record of ninety-six criminals con¬ 
victed for every one hundred brought to trial, as contrasted with twenty 
out of one hundred in local law enforcement. The F.B.I. is backed by 
a common sense prison administration and a responsible parole board. 
And good law enforcement is an economy measure. For every dollar 
spent with the F.B.I. last year, seven dollars were returned to the 
American people, in the form of fines and recovered property, to say 
nothing of the improved protection for all of us. 

If an aggressor were to land on our shores tonight, no matter in 
which state, concerted action on a national scale would immediately 
oppose the attack. Yet we continually permit inefficient, local law en¬ 
forcement to cope with an even greater enemy of society within, a 
problem everyone must admit to be also national in scope. On its 
record, the F.B.I. merits extension. Our safety and welfare demand 
its extension. Yet perhaps I have done neither you nor J. Edgar Hoover 
any favor in again pointing out the amazing record of the F.B.I. Just 
such reiteration results in arousing the fears of certain Congressmen 
whose reelections depend upon corrupt political machines back home. 
The very success of the F.B.I. endangers its appropriations. Not every¬ 
one is desirous of extending that success into local enforcement! Au¬ 
thority for this ironic state of affairs may be found in Courtney Riley 
Cooper’s recent book, “Here’s to Crime.” Even tonight criminals in 
our country gloat over the encouraging news that these same Congress- 
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men have seriously cut the F.BJ. appropriation. One federal agent, 
William Ramsay, is already dead—a victim of these economies. I leave 
it to you whether our Congress cut the F.B.I. appropriation for econ¬ 
omy reasons! Remembering that the $400,000 cut would have recovered 
for the American taxpayer $3,000,000 in stolen bonds, jewelry, and 
other property, show me another tax dollar that is returning seven hun¬ 
dred per cent on its investment, over and above its inestimable protec¬ 
tion to your and my life and property! 

You and I are vitally concerned with these facts The United States 
is without question the safest country in the world today—for the 
criminal! And he has taken advantage of this friendly opportunity 
to make crime our nation’s biggest business, exacting from each of us 
a personal tribute of $120 annually. Perhaps you have been sympa¬ 
thizing of late with the dangers of living today in Spain or China or 
Austria. Let’s not waste our sympathy. If we continue to live in this 
country, three out of every four of us will sooner or later be the direct 
victims of this great business of crime. As with all criminals today 
Jack’s only fear lies in stepping over the line into a federal offense. 
Let’s move that line to include every criminal in America. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I move that this House go on record in favor of extending juris¬ 
diction of the Federal Bureau of Investigation to all crimes. 

The Roles of Authority, Experience, and Reason 

One need only look back through the history of the race to learn 
the means of persuasion and their relative strength. Primitive man was 
influenced primarily by authority—perhaps it was the authority of the 
medicine man or the tribal chief. Frequently the most effective type 
of missionary work has been medical service, by means of which the 
authority of the medicine man is counteracted. When the medical 
missionary is able to restore to health some native’s sick child, that 
native has an experience by which to judge the missionary and it will 
go far to break down the authority of a contrary judgment urged by 
the chief or the tribal medicine man. Finally, as man has become more 
civilized, he has learned to formulate conclusions not only upon the 
basis of authority and experience but by reasoning or logic. If you will 
frankly take stock of opinions you now hold, you will be able to trace 
each one back to authority, or to experience, or to reasoning—and 
unless you are a rare person indeed you will be able to trace very few 
of them to reasoning. And it will be pointed out later in this chapter 
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that even what reasoning we do is largely a sort of pseudo-reasoning, 
actually more emotional than logical, known as rationalization. 

Since authority is the oldest means of persuasion known to man, it 
is also the most universally effective. For your speeches this fact sug¬ 
gests that you include many references to recognized authorities in 
support of your facts, your opinions, and your appeals to action. Of 
course, you will also do all you may in good taste, to improve your 
own personal prestige, citing any research or reading you may have 
done, or any personal experiences you may have had which give you 
a right to speak with some authority. It is the acceptance of the author¬ 
ity by the audience which is important. This means that if your audi¬ 
ence fails to realize the value of the authorities you cite your first task 
is to make them realize that value. 

If authority is against you, or if you wish to supplement authority, 
you count upon the appeal of experience—your audience’s experience, 
the experience of others, your own experience. Even the best of authori¬ 
ties can be wrong; and the faith of democracy is deep in the experience 
and judgment of the common man. 

In the history of man, reason is the most recently acquired means of 
persuasion. As the newest it is also the weakest. It is weakest of all 
among primitive men, children, and persons who have had little edu¬ 
cational opportunity. Reasoning is a difficult art. Very few are capable 
of reasoning without error. These facts are pointed out not to belittle 
its power, nor to discourage its use by the persuasive speaker. The 
most effective persuasive speakers have learned to have high regard 
for their audiences’ capacities for reasoning. But, they have also learned 
never to rely upon reasoning alone. It is vitally necessary for the 
student of speech to understand the relative values of the appeals to 
reason and to emotion. Our task as speakers is to work with people 
as they are. 

Each of us tends to over-rate the degree to which he relics upon 
reason. That man is an intellectual creature is a proposition which 
may be considerably overemphasized. Probably thinking plays a far 
less important part in our daily living than most of us realize. H. L. 
Hollingworth, in The Psychology of the Audience , presents the facts 
very neatly when he says: “It is not quite true that the average man 
reasons scarcely at all. On the contrary, he has a passion for argument, 
and prides himself in it; but he reasons stupidly. He mistakes coinci¬ 
dence for proof, correlation for causality, confidence for necessity, 
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publicity for expertness, and appearance for reality. Habit, suggestion, 
and imitation constitute his instruments of thinking, as distinguished 
from his emotional reactions, and his inadequate background of knowl¬ 
edge, coupled with the urgency of his needs, makes him the ready prey 
of the fakir and the charlatan.” One need only cite the continuous 
succession of the illogical acts of individuals, communities, and nations, 
to indicate the essential truth of Hollingworth’s analysis. 

Yet it remains true that reason is a human attribute and can be 
and is used to some extent. To reach a reasonable conclusion two 
things are necessary: (1) the unadulterated facts of the situation, and 
(2) the logical correlation of those facts. Thus the great scientific 
thinkers, to whom we chiefly owe the development of civilization 
as we know it, have been first of all close and accurate observers and 
secondly dispassionate and objective logicians in considering the data 
resulting from their observation. When these two processes are fol¬ 
lowed, prejudice, personal desires, and traditional beliefs are excluded 
from consideration, and the only question asked of a given hypothesis 
is, “Is it true?” rather than, “Ought we to consider that it is true?” 

The speaker should certainly always try to reach his own conclu¬ 
sions by a strictly reasonable process. Before urging that others accept 
an idea or a point of view, every effort should be made to determine 
whether the idea or point of view is factually and logically sound. 
Furthermore, it should be the speaker’s ideal to present his idea to 
the audience in just as factual and logical a manner as the audience 
is able to accept. But it does not follow that every speech should be 
composed strictly of facts and logic, nor that every speaker who uses 
other methods to influence his audience is demagogic. To the extent 
that people cannot be influenced by reason, other means must be used. 
The persuasive speech at its best has mental-emotional balance. It must 
be neither so factual and logical that it becomes pedagogical, pedantic, 
and dull, nor so purely emotional as to omit all factual and logical 
appeals. 

A fair procedure which the speaker might well follow is to present 
a reasonable case for his proposal, based on a logical presentation of 
the pertinent facts, and to interweave with the argument such other 
forms of appeal as are presented in this chapter, to motivate those 
auditors who are not influenced by the reasoning. There will, by all 
means, need to be a strong emotional appeal in the final demand for 
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Rationalization 

Too frequently when people think they are reasoning they are onh 
rationalizing. Rationalization has been variously defined as “self-justi 
fication,” presenting “good reasons” rather than “real reasons,” or 
reason” instead of “the reason,” “false or pseudo-logic,” “to cover oui 
desires with the mantle of reasonableness,” and “finding argument; 
for going on believing as we already do.” We are coming to see how 
small a part reason plays in the decisions which men make, but since 
we have learned to respect and admire, almost venerate, reason, we 
insist upon going through mental processes that are at least super¬ 
ficially reasonable. We play at thinking just as seriously as children 
play at “keeping house,” and are just as irritated when some observer 
points out that it is only a game. To a great extent we insist upon acting 
emotionally, but at the same time we insist upon pretending, to our¬ 
selves as well as to others, that we are acting reasonably. Rationalization 
is the means by which the gap is bridged; it is a process of delivering 
emotion in the wrappings and under the label of logic. As such it 
ought to be combated by a “pure speech law.” It is vastly more dan¬ 
gerous than emotional appeals, for, although they result in a great 
deal of our action, they are at least recognized for what they are. But 
rationalizations are strenuously defended as being truly logical; they 
are likely to deceive their promulgators as well as their recipients. 
The whole process of rationalization may be very strongly condemned 
on strictly academic grounds, but this judgment should be modified 
by one all-important fact. As has been pointed out earlier in this 
chapter, rationalization does have an important function to perform. 
The nature of man is such that he will generally act only because 
of emotional considerations. This is true whether his action is self- 
induced or is the result of external persuasion. But he has a higher 
ambition than this. He wants to be, and to be considered, a creature 
of logical thinking. He spurns an emotional appeal that is frankly 
and openly presented as such. He demands that it be camouflaged as 
logic. As a result, a great deal of rationalization is used. The public 
speaker, however, should use it only with this strict precaution: be 
sure that your speech is solidly based upon a factual and logical ex¬ 
amination of the problem you are considering, and present to your 
audience just as reasonable a discussion as it is capable of receiving. 
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Rationalization is so extensively indulged in because people tend 
to believe only what they wish to believe. 

F. H. Lund reports the striking results of a series of experiments 
which verify this conclusion, in an article on “The Psychology of 
Belief,” printed in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology , for April, 
1925. Several hundred individuals, most of whom were college students, 
were given a list of propositions to judge. On one occasion they were 
asked to rate them for their degree of desirability; in other words, how 
strongly did they wish them to be true? On another occasion, when 
they would presumably no longer recall the results of their first rating, 
they were asked to list the propositions in the order in which they 
were credible; in other words, what degree of truth was there in the 
statements? A comparison of the two ratings showed that there was 
a very close correlation between them. These several hundred indi¬ 
viduals, of more than average education and intelligence, had clearly 
demonstrated that they believed what they wished to believe. 

The types and methods of rationalization, which we use to support 
what we wish to believe, vary greatly. No complete list could be pre¬ 
sented, but, for guidance in detecting specious reasoning and ration- 
ilization when it appears in your own speaking and in the speeches 
md writings of others, the following list of the principal types of 
ationalization is offered. This is done on the theory that if rationali¬ 
sation must be used, it should at least be recognized and labeled as 
uch. 

1. Affirming the consequent. If anyone declared, “X is true because 
[ is true/' nobody would accept his statement as being logical. But 
vhen he says, “If Y is true, X.is true; Y is true. Therefore, X is true,” 
: sounds sufficiently logical to be widely accepted. “If your rabbit’s 
x)t is lucky, you will win money at the race track. You do win money; 
lerefore, your rabbit’s foot is lucky!” 

2. Argument based on sympathy. This consists of an appeal to sym- 
athy, thinly veiled as argument. “Enlist now! Bleeding China needs 
our help!” “Think of the unemployed men, the hopeless women, 
le undernourished children, the families without homes. The indus- 
ial system which is responsible for these conditions must be dc- 
royed.” 

3. Argument by applying labels . A New Yor\ Times editorial for 
ugust 24, 1938, contained the following description of the use of 
ds device of rationalization: “Mild liberals find themselves damned 
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as Co mm unists. Decent conservatives who believe in the Bill of Rights 
are condemned as Fascists. It is well to remember that this game was 
invented by extremists who could not think of the world in any other 
terms than as a struggle between extremes.” Such labels “are contro¬ 
versial short-cuts which deny all possible shadings of opinion.” You 
do not logically dispose of an argument by labelling its promulgator 
a Communist! 

4. Argument from antiquity. This is an appeal to age. “The old 
time religion (or political or economic system) is good enough for me.” 
“Our ancestors got along under this system and I guess we can too.” 
“George Washington warned against foreign entanglements.” “We 
take our stand on the Declaration of Independence, which was hal¬ 
lowed by the blood of our ancestors.” 

5. Argument from ignorance. This is an assertion that your propo¬ 
sition is proved by the fact that it cannot be refuted. “No one can suc¬ 
cessfully deny the possibility of communicating with the spirits of the 
dead. There is not an iota of direct evidence that such communica¬ 
tion is impossible.” 

6. Argument from novelty. This is an appeal to recency or newness. 
“The latest theory, you know, contradicts your point of view.” “Your 
idea is old-fashioned; it goes back to the horse-and-buggy days. Mine is 
in accord with the newest theories.” 

7. Argument from popularity. “Fifty million Frenchmen can’t be 
wrong.” “Buy the car that leads the field!” “More people smoke Cuties 
than any other cigarette.” 

8. Argumentum ad hominem. This is a transference of the argu- 
ment from principles to personalities. “The Governor’s road-building 
program must be defeated because he is a notorious grafter.” “How 
can ‘The Prisoner of Chillon’ be a good poem when it is well known 
how scandalously Byron lived?” 

9. Being sufficiently obscure to sound convincing. Professor Hol- 
lingworth calls this method “depending upon the impressiveness of 
words.” The ability to clothe platitudes or asininity in a robe of glit¬ 
tering rhetoric has long been a priceless political asset. An excellent 
brief example is furnished in a speech made by a member of Congress, 
in August, 1937: “Democratic freedom means the general agreement 
to stay out of each other’s light by respecting privacy for the sake of 
perfection and to humanize power by compounding that of each into 



which they are listening. ( Rittase) 




structor one of the future course assignments in Written and Spoken Eng- 
lish. This course emphasizes development of communicative skills, includ¬ 
es the social uses of speech for which this classroom arrangement is par¬ 
ticularly suited. Observe the greater degree of formality evident in the 
classroom situation, as contrasted with preceding pictures of campus social 
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the mutual catharsis furnished by compromise of interests. Here is the 
only social pathway to individuality.” 

10. Citation of authorities out of their fields of specialization. This 
method is used not only in advertisements citing the opinions of 
movie stars, baseball players, and deep-sea divers on religion, tobacco, 
and the relative merits of automobiles, but also in speeches citing the 
authority of Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew Jack- 
son in discussions of the industrial and social problems of the twenti¬ 
eth century. An authority is an authority only in his own field. 

11. Confusion of correlation with cause. Because two things hap-. 
pen together or in immediate succession, it is assumed that one is the 
cause and the other the effect. “He has never lost a game while wear¬ 
ing his mother’s wedding ring. It always brings him luck.” To say 
that “Hoover was elected and a depression occurred” does not give 
grounds for assuming that the depression occurred because of his 
election, any more than the fact that when Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt were elected wars followed gives grounds for assuming 
that the wars occurred because of their election. 

12. Explanation intended to confuse or mislead . This is the device 
of spreading a film of words over a situation to save the embarrass¬ 
ment of making a direct answer. Thus, in The Confidence Man, 
Herman Melville represents a character, in the days just before the 
Civil War, avoiding any revelation of his views on the touchy subject 
of slavery: 

“If by abolitionist you mean a zealot,” said the herb-doctor, “I am 
none; but if you mean a man, who, being a man, feels for all men, 
slaves included, and by any lawful act, opposed to nobody's interest, 
and therefore rousing nobody’s enmity, would willingly abolish suf¬ 
fering (supposing it, in its degree, to exist) from among mankind, 
irrespective of colour, then am I what you say.” 

13. Use of irrelevant or non-pertinent analogies, illustrations, facts, 
or arguments. A speech may sometimes appear very convincing because 
of the great quantity of specific examples, facts, and closely-knit argu¬ 
ments that are used, but examination may show that they arc irrelevant 
to the point that is being made. Notice, for instance, how one speaker 
“refutes” the charge that the use of loss-leaders by chain stores and 
large departments stores has harmed the small retailers: . . . the 
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Census tells the essential truth. In 1929, there were 96,900 stores in 
Illinois; in 1933, shortly after the bottom of the worst depression in 
modern history, they numbered 98,870.” This, of course, does not 
consider whether the stores increased in number despite the allegedly- 
harmful loss-leaders. Or note the use in the following advertisement 
of an illustration instead of an argument: “Enroll in our short-story 
writing course and earn big money! Last week one of our students 
sold a short story for $100. Signing your name on our enrollment 
blank is like signing a blank check. You can fill in the figures your- 
selfl” 

14. Use of ridicule and sarcasm. Belittling an opponent’s argument 
is often easier than refuting it. An example is found in Burke’s com¬ 
ments on the king’s ministers, in his speech on American Taxation: 
“They never had any kind of system, right or wrong; but only in¬ 
vented occasionally some miserable tale for the day, in order meanly 
to sneak out of difficulties, into which they had proudly strutted.” 
Roosevelt in 1932 disposed of the Republican prohibition plank by 
describing it as “high and dry at one end and moisterous at the other.” 

The fourteen types of specious reasoning do not form a complete 
catalogue of the kinds of rationalization. But they do indicate the 
main forms which it may take. Whenever you find any of them, in 
your own speeches or in the speeches or writings of others, note 
whether it is not self-interest rather than the cause of truth which is 
being served. 


Emotions and Their Use 

The importance of emotions in determining human conduct is 
readily granted, but their precise nature is not easily defined. An 
emotion consists of a combination of a mental concept and a state of 
physiological disturbance. Among psychologists there has been con¬ 
siderable disagreement as to which initiates the emotion. The “com¬ 
mon sense” view, and for long the orthodox view among psycholo¬ 
gists, is that an emotionally stirring situation is perceived, and this 
precipitates the bodily disturbance. Thus, we see a bear, become fright¬ 
ened, and run. Or, we perceive that a friend has died, we feel sorry, 
and weep. However, another view was promulgated about half a 
century ago by Carl Lange in Germany and William James in Amer¬ 
ica. This view has won widespread acceptance as the James-Lange 
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theory of the emotions. James and Lange observed that the physiological 
disturbance comes first and contributes to causing and strengthening 
the mental concept. Thus, James insisted that “we feel sorry because 
we cry, angry because we strike, afraid because we tremble.” For this 
view he cited the evidence of his observation: 

In rage it is notorious how we ‘‘work ourselves up” to a climax by 
repeated outbursts of expression. Refuse to express the passion and it 
dies. Count ten before venting your anger, and its occasion seems 
ridiculous. Whisding to keep up courage is no mere figure of speech. 
On the other hand, sit all day in a moping posture, sigh, and reply to 
everything with a dismal voice, and your melancholy lingers. . . . 
Smooth the brow, brighten the eye, contract the dorsal rather than 
the ventral aspect of the frame, and speak in a major key, pass the 
genial compliment, and your heart must be frigid indeed if it does not 
gradually thaw. 

The chief value of the James-Lange theory to public speakers is that 
it offers a means for the control of emotions. It frequently happens, 
for instance, that a subject is selected in which the speaker takes an 
earnest and enthusiastic interest. During the preparation of his speech, 
his emotional reaction to the subject is marked. He feels himself filled 
with the force and drive needed to make a rousing and effective 
speech. Then several days pass while he is awaiting the date for his 
speech. His emotion cools; he has become “cold” on the subject. His 
delivery is almost certain to be phlegmatic and his speech dull and 
uninspired. It is this experience, perhaps repeated several times, which 
persuades some beginning speakers to make no preparation at all 
until just before the time for their speech, at which time, of course, 
the development of their ideas is necessarily brief and haphazard. Yet 
the speech seems to them much more satisfactory than in the former 
type of situation. They find that they have much more spontaneous 
energy and animation for the delivery. 

But force and enthusiasm alone are not enough; their very reason 
for existing is to carry an idea into the minds of the audience. The idea 
remains the most important consideration, and its development should 
be carefully worked out. You will find that you are able to combine 
the advantages of careful preparation with the effectiveness of emo¬ 
tional force if you will observe the principle of the James-Lange theory 
of the emotions: act as though you have the emotion, and you will 
have it You can be a self-starter; you can generate within yourself the 
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appropriate emotion that you need for the effective delivery of your 
speech. This is one of the great values of the James-Lange theory. 

Adaptation to Audience 

Just as a salesman must analyze his prospect, so the persuasive 
speaker must analyze his audience. He must know his listeners as well 
as possible in order that he may know how best to appeal to them. Of 
particular importance will be information as to their age, and the 
range of ages represented, their educational background, vocational 
and avocational interests, religious affiliations, political prejudices, club 
and organizational memberships—anything in fact which will assist 
the speaker to find common interests and likely points of agreement 
from which to begin. For it is the speaker’s task to adapt to his audi¬ 
ence. He must have respect for his listeners and this comes from learn¬ 
ing as much as he can about them. Realizing that there are different 
types of intelligence (artistic, mechanical, social, and verbal) the wise 
persuasive speaker will choose his illustrations and materials so as to 
appeal to the artist, the mechanical worker, and the salesman or 
political campaign manager as well as to the professional man or the 
college student. Rather than thinking of listeners as intelligent or un¬ 
intelligent, the speaker should be asking: in which types of intelligence 
are they superior? 

The primary purpose served by all the information a speaker needs 
concerning his audience is the determination of the attitudes which 
will be held toward his purpose. Varying prejudices and a great variety 
of attitudes may exist within one audience and the speaker will attempt 
to deal with as many of these as possible within his limited time. Yet 
generally, and more importantly, each audience will tend to fall within 
one of three classifications as to attitude: favorable, apathetic, or hostile. 

When the audience is favorable the task of the persuasive speaker is 
easy. His chief concern is not to disappoint them by being too mild, too 
indifferent, or too purely logical. The favorable audience’s enthusiasm 
must be increased. This requires the re-emphasizing of arguments 
already known, the introduction of new supporting evidence, and the 
use of emotional appeals. Nor are favorable audiences likely to be 
satisfied without some vigorous attack upon holders of the opposite 
viewpoint. They also expect praise for themselves and their leaders; 
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and they expect specific suggestions as to what they may be able to do 
to aid the cause. 

When the audience is apathetic the persuasive speaker’s obstacle is 
inertia or indifference. In the functional plan this calls for particular 
emphasis upon motivation and vividness. The social motives arc likely 
to have the greatest force. Advertisers, whether over the radio or in 
magazines, are aiming at an apathetic audience which they must stir 
to desire and action. They do this by stressing that “the trend is to 
—”, and “this year everybody’s buying—”, or “by three to one it’s— 
In other words, it’s the appeal to be with the majority. Or the appeal 
may be to take leadership, or to best some rival group. It is obvious 
that vividness is important because concern must be aroused. 

A speaker may do many things to increase the likelihood of favor¬ 
able response from the audience. Psychologically this is known as using 
the principles of suggestion. For human beings tend normally to do 
and believe whatever is suggested to them. Thus the persuasive speaker 
avoids negative suggestion, and seeks to phrase his demands in lan¬ 
guage that will induce favorable response. A salesman does not ask: 
“Have you ever used this product?” That would be to risk a negative 
answer. His question is more likely to be: “Would you like to save 
some money?” 

There are three other principles which increase the likelihood of 
favorable response. The first was mentioned in Chapter 3 and at the 
beginning of this chapter: anything which increases the speaker's 
prestige or makes him liked by the audience makes it easier for him to 
win acceptance also for his ideas. Two other principles merit speci al 
consideration. In the first place, repetition is not only a stylistic de¬ 
vice but it has psychological advantage in that an idea which is re¬ 
peated with frequency and persistence tends to become increasingly 
acceptable with each re-hearing* Hi us, in “Which Knew Not Joseph”, 
Bruce Barton points out that the makers of Ivory Soap spend more 
than a million dollars a year just repeating over and over the simple 
fact that Ivory Soap floats. Also figurative language has psychological 
as well as literary value. Notice the power of: “A reactionary is like a 
crab that moves backward in order to go forward.” Carlyle’s: “What 
is hope?—a smiling rainbow children follow through the wet.” 

* Experimental proof of the persuasive value of repetition was established by A. 
T. Jersild in 1928, and his general conclusions were verified in a study published 
by Dr. Ray Ehrensberger in the 1945 issue of Speech Monographs. 
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Southey’s: “It is with words as with sunbeams—the more they are con¬ 
densed, the deeper they burn.” And Ruskin’s: “Imagination is a pil¬ 
grim on the earth, and her home is in heaven.” The lecturer Talmage 
knew the persuasive power of the figure of speech: “In many eyes 
success is a crime. ‘I do not like you,’ said the snowflake to the snow¬ 
bird. Why?* asked the snowbird. ‘Because,’ said the snowflake. ‘You 
are going up but I am coming down.’ ” 

No less important are the little mechanical things which may well 
make the difference between favorable and unfavorable response, 
particularly from the apathetic audience. The speaker’s dress has a 
definite influence. If it is too informal or careless it tends to promote 
rather than discourage indifference. An audience that is scattered and 
far removed from the speaker will be much less responsive than one 
which is near the speaker and seated closely together. Getting every¬ 
one to laugh together, or applaud together, or sing together also 
heightens suggestibility and makes the task of the persuasive speaker 
easier. 

When the audience is hostile the situation calls for the speaker’s 
maximum abilities in tact and persuasiveness. It is a time more often 
for indirect rather than direct approach, because argument more often 
solidifies than weakens opposition. For you must remember how insist¬ 
ently it has been pointed out that people believe what they believe 
because they wish to believe it—because of emotional and often pre¬ 
judiced rationalizations. The first essential to persuading a hostile audi¬ 
ence is frankly to recognize the causes of its hostility. 

An indirect approach frequently conceals the speaker’s real purpose 
through the early part of the speech. The beginning must be made upon 
common ground. Thus a student of the political speeches of the 1940 
presidential campaign points out that both Democrats and Republicans 
quoted Lincoln more than any other authority. Lincoln was the most 
universally acceptable authority for both parties—his words constituted 
common ground of agreement. This is why so many political speakers, 
expecting at least some in their audience to be opposed to them, so 
frequently begin by talking about the flag, or the constitution, or some 
choice bit of our historical heritage; for these win a common favorable 
response. To conciliate and win over those who disagree with you, 
never begin with disagreements but start with points upon which there 
is accord and seek gradually to expand this area of agreement. 

The appeals to human wants, as discussed earlier in this chapter, 
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are most essential where there is a hostile audience. Since most of the 
reasons for opposition are themselves emotional, the speaker must find 
yet stronger emotional reasons to overcome them. Full utilization of 
what has been pointed out concerning the roles of authority and experi¬ 
ence will also be helpful. 


Persuasive Speeches in the Business World 

The purpose of business is to produce and sell goods or services. 
Business speeches are generally designed to promote the latter aim. In 
that respect they are all alike. But they differ in their immediate, if 
not in their ultimate, objectives. Hence they may he divided into two 
groups: sales talks and good-will talks. Both of these are special types 
of the persuasive speech. 

The sales tal\. The sales talk may be delivered to a group of people 
or to an audience of only one. In both cases, it is designed either to 
arouse in the audience a desire for the article or service which is to 
be sold, or to call attention to and emphasize the desire, if it already 
exists. You should decide first which of these conditions is true. If you 
are selling an electric shaver, is it already desired by your auditors, or 
must you first make them dissatisfied with other methods of shaving? 
If the latter is the case, your approach should be positive rather than 
negative. Don’t attack other shaving methods; instead, concentrate 
upon a favorable presentation of the superior advantages of electric 
shavers. This is the first rule of salesmanship: use the yes-technique . 
Get your audience to begin saying, “Yes, yes,” instead of “No, no.” 
Don’t try to arouse a negative attitude toward your competitors’ prod¬ 
ucts, but stimulate a positive attitude toward your own. It is appropriate 
that business men’s luncheon clubs have as their motto, “Don’t knock; 
boost!” for that is the primary rule for the conduct of all business— 
including salesmanship. 

A second rule: don’t sell the article itself, but sell its utility. It is not 
an automobile which people want to buy, but the enjoyment and 
prestige and usefulness and convenience of owning an automobile. 
Similarly, they do not buy hair tonic, but glossier and more abundant 
hair; not apples, but the pleasure of eating apples; not a railway 
ticket, but the excitement and change of a journey. In trying to sell to 
city dwellers an old, abandoned farmhouse in the country, the success¬ 
ful realtor doesn’t expatiate upon the value of the land or the sturdy 
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construction of the house—at least not until the final stages of the sale. 
He paints glowing pictures of the calm and peace of the countryside, 
the healthfulness of the fresh air and sunshine, the prestige of owning 
a “country place.” Successful salesmen of all kinds follow this prin¬ 
ciple: don’t spend time telling the potential buyers what an article 
is until they have become enthusiastic over what it will do. 

A third rule: always \eep the customers* point of view. People buy 
articles to please themselves, not to please salesmen. If this principle 
seems to be contradicted by the practice of many house-to-house sales¬ 
men, who always introduce a story about their own poverty or need as 
a standard part of their sales talk, you should remember that this is 
not selling, but begging. In such cases the people who buy are not 
really buying; they are giving alms. But only a small percentage of all 
selling is conducted in this way. In the vast majority of cases, the sales¬ 
man must visualize the customer’s desires and needs; he must get the 
customer’s point of view; and he must hold it continually in mind 
while conducting his sales talk. 

A fourth rule: be confident! Don’t entertain any doubt that your 
products are good—if you have such a doubt, don’t try to sell the 
article. Don’t worry for fear the price might be too high. When you 
realize the full value of your product, you will see that it is really 
worth much more than its established price. Don’t be afraid that the 
particular group you are speaking to might not want or need your 
product. When you consider the utility of the article, you will realize 
that its usefulness will make it valuable to almost any buyer. 

Finally, the fifth rule: stop when the sale is made! This is the only 
answer as to how long a sales talk should be. Of course, a salesman can¬ 
not always realize this goal; if he proves unable to make the sale, he 
nevertheless has to stop eventually. The rule must often be broken 
simply by the customer’s refusal to buy. But one of the cardinal sins of 
salesmanship is to break the rule when the talk has been effective— 
for the salesman to keep on with his sales talk after the customer has 
made up his mind to buy. This not only involves a waste of time, but 
may well result in the loss of innumerable sales. The customer in 
this circumstance becomes irritated, changes his mind, and the sale is 
lost. A prime requisite for successful selling is a great sensitivity to the 
reactions of potential buyers, so that the speech (that is, the sale) can 
be closed at precisely the right moment. 

The good-will speech. The good-will speech is indirect selling. It 
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is a part of the program of business known as “public relations.” Its 
purpose is to inspire confidence, respect, and good will, so that the 
task of direct selling will be made easier. This type of business speaking 
is coming into wide use, as business rapidly expands its public relations 
endeavors. It is represented by the lecturers who speak before various 
civic groups and the public services rendered by the utilities, the rail¬ 
ways, the great industries, and other bodies. Labor unions are begin¬ 
ning to recognize the value of concerted programs to create good will 
for themselves among the public. Schools and colleges have long been 
aware of the value of good-will speakers in publicizing the benefits of 
education. Occasionally good-will speakers are sent from one country to 
another, as in the cases of Winston Churchill’s visit to America in 1946 
and Will Rogers’ good-will trip to Mexico in 1928. But it is in the field 
of business that the good-will speech is most typically found. Chamber 
of Commerce secretaries used to be almost the only professional good¬ 
will speakers, but today their work is widely supplemented by “public 
relations counsels” engaged by most large businesses. 

In good-will speaking it is important to keep the selling function 
indirect. The speaker should not appear before his audience in the role 
of salesman. He should not offer his product for sale, nor try to create 
a demand for it. He should, instead, represent the general services 
rendered gratis by his company to the public. He may stress the general 
economic value of his company, in creating jobs, buying raw materials, 
and experimenting in the production of less expensive and better 
products. He may stress the number of ways in which his company is 
related to the public, and the goals which it and the general public 
strive for in common. He may describe the public spirit of his company, 
its broadly social qualities, and its concern for the welfare of its workers 
and of the public generally. He may reply to charges that have been 
made against his company or against all business. Finally, he may 
build up in the public consciousness a picture of some genial personality 
closely associated with the management of the business, and represent¬ 
ing the best aspects of its spirit. 

The Ethics of Persuasion 

Occasionally one hears the charge that it is unethical to use techniques 
of persuasion—that it is somehow taking improper advantage of 
human beings. There are some who feel that truth needs no persuasive 
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presentation. Your own experience as a student, however, has shown 
you that such a statement is unrealistic. You learned more from one 
teacher than from another often because of differences in teaching 
technique. The truth was presented more effectively by one teacher 
than by another. Persuasive presentation served admirably to “help 
truth along.” 

Any consideration of the ethics of persuasion must recognize the 
validity of the following two statements. Professor J. A. Winans, for 
many years Chairman of the Department of Speech at Dartmouth 
College, concluded: “The man who is unscrupulous off the platform 
will be unscrupulous on the platform.” With regard to the charge of 
possible over-use of emotion, the Scottish rhetorician Campbell wrote: 
“These emotions are not the supplanters of reason, or even rivals in 
her sway; they are her handmaids by whose ministry she is enabled 
to usher truth into the heart and procure it there a favorable 
reception.” 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that the whole purpose of per¬ 
suasion is that educated men and men of high ethical intent may 
make their knowledge, their opinions, and their purposes more gen¬ 
erally acceptable and influential—that truth not only may have a 
hearing but that she may have ever on her side the abler and the more 
effective advocate. But no discussion of ethics is realistic unless we 
remember that the whole subject contains controversial elements. 
What one man considers lofty ethics another may regard less favor¬ 
ably. It is like talking about truth—upon which not ail will agree— 
but upon which many will act, because “we cannot do otherwise.” 


Exercises 

1. Present a 4-minute talk aiming to persuade your audience to 
some action through utilization of the functional plan oudined in this 
chapter. 

2. Present a 4-minute talk to a popular audience making something 
particularly vivid to them. Make the audience feel horror, admira¬ 
tion, enjoyment, or some other emotion. 

3. Present a 7-minute talk designed for a hostile audience. Tell your 
classroom audience what specific group they are supposed to imagine 
themselves: e.g., a faculty meeting before which you are advocating 
lower salaries for teachers, or a brewers’ convention before which 
you advocate the elimination of all liquor advertising from the radio. 
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4. Bring to class ten full-page magazine advertisements which seem 
to you to illustrate particularly effective use of principles of persua¬ 
sion. Use these to illustrate your talk on “The use of (some certain 
principle) in advertising.” 

5. Present a talk to your class on the subject of how you believe 
the principles of persuasion might serve some specific field. Examples 
would be: politics, religion, industrial management, social work, medi¬ 
cine, organized labor, industrial safety work, personnel work, or 
any other area of your interest. 

6. Prepare a speech designed to win some specific action from an 
apathetic audience. Examples might be: to persuade a neighborhood 
group to develop a playground for the children in their community; 
to get students to attend some university function; or to get voters 
to the polls on election day. 

7. Prepare a talk in which you will expect to be interrupted by the 
class. Take a definite position on some controversial subject and 
attempt to persuade your audience to accept your viewpoint. After 
the first minute, members of the class may freely interrupt you with 
questions, demands for proof, or objections. You are to get as far 
as you can toward your goal, answering, avoiding, utilizing, or deal¬ 
ing with the interruptions in the best way you can. 

8. Suggested Supplementary Readings: 

a. W. N. Brigance, “A Genetic Approach to Persuasion,” The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech (June 1931), 17:329-39. 

b. Knight Dunlap, Social Psychology , Chapter VIII, “Propaganda,” 
pp. 246-57. 

c. Robert T. Oliver, The Psychology of Persuasive Speech (Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co., 1942). 

d. E. H. Paget, “Woodrow Wilson—International Rhetorician,” The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech (February 1929), 15:15-24. 

e. W. D. Scott, The Psychology of Public Speaking, Chapter VII, 
“The Fluctuation of Attention,” pp. 105-18. 

f. J. A. Winans, Public Speaking, Chapter VIII, “Persuasion, Influ¬ 
encing Conduct,” pp. 185-244; and Chapter IX, “Persuasion and Be¬ 
lief,” pp. 245-349. 

9. Study the following sample of persuasive speech, which was pre¬ 
sented in a speech class, in December, 1945. It belongs definitely in the 
class of the good-will talk and is presented in an enthusiastic, personal, 
and idiomatic language which makes vivid and friendly appeal. What 
does it gain by its informality? Would it be equally effective in the 
more formal situation of an auditorium with a large audience? Note 
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the establishment of the speaker’s own authority by the intimate and 
casual introduction of an extensive body of facts. 


YEP, THERE SHE COMES! 

by Linn B. Hickman 
Syracuse University 

Who among us haven’t got a great thrill, even as children or as we 
are now, when a big streamlined passenger train went zooming past 
a crossing at 70 miles an hour and all the while whistled with all the 
steam there was to release? 

And who is it who hasn’t at some time or other stood on the long 
concrete station platform and excitedly exclaimed, “Yep, there she 
comes!”? 

Or maybe it was, “Yep, there she goes!” 

You know, a river runs through a town and then a railroad is built, 
and the first thing you know we all take both of them for granted. 
And some morning we rush over to the station at 9:50 o’clock to 
catch the 10 o’clock “Limited.” And if the thing is five minutes late 
we start griping; if she’s a half hour behind schedule we almost have 
nervous prostration. We just can’t realize that a train has to be late 
now and then; and rightly so, for most of the time the thing does roll 
in right smack on the dot. 

Somehow I’ve always thrilled at seeing a train. I remember years 
ago when my father took me to a circus and we stayed for the night 
performance. Then we stayed around to watch the men tear down 
the tent, load those big wagons and with block and tackle pull them 
up on the long, solid train cars. 

Then only last year, after spending several years in a town which 
had no railroads, I visited in a little mining community and was 
standing in the door of a small, frame hotel building. All at once I 
caught the whistle of a coal train, and before I could realize what had 
happened I had dashed off the hotel porch and was running toward 
the tracks that wound in and around the steep hills from which the 
coal was taken. 

Just the sight of that little dinky coal train, the smell of sulphur 
smoke, and the sound of the shrill whistle and the clear-ringing bell 
on that engine gave me the thrill of a lifetime. It was real; I just stood 
and gazed, drew a deep breath and thought—WONDERFUL. 

Most Americans, I believe, love trains; but it’s also true that most 
Americans take their trains awfully much for granted. You know a 
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thousand things have to go right to get a train in to the station and 
out on time; but only one little insignificant thing has to go wrong to 
make the best of the big trains late. 

There’s that homely, gaunt fellow in striped overalls tied tight 
around his ankles. He’s wearing a stiff-billed cap pulled far down 
over his forehead, and around his neck he has a red bandana handker¬ 
chief. Yep, he looks like a very unimportant fellow. He spots the train 
as soon as she rounds the curve and by the time she’s in the station 
that man and his assistants are rushing around tapping the cars' knee¬ 
caps, checking the couplings, the steamlines, etc. Looks like anyone 
could do that. But no, that fellow in the overalls hears a lot more than 
you and I would hear. He knows when a brake shoe is wearing; the 
brake shoes, you know, are made of metal slightly softer than the steel 
axles and wheels. And that fellow can spot a hotbox in a second. 

You may not have noticed it, but a train doesn’t dare move until 
that fellow, the yard master, has checked everything and has said, 
“Okeh.” He’s really a very important man in any railroad system. 

Then there are those long metal troughs in the center of the tracks 
from which the big engine scoops up a drink at 45 miles an hour. Why 
doesn’t the water freeze in winter? Oh, no! That water is heated by 
underground pipes, and often it’s treated with special chemicals so it 
won’t rust the engine’s stomach. 

The switches? They’re heated, too, to prevent clogging with ice and 
snow. And it’s good for us that they are. 

Then maybe there is a big hill along the tracks. Perhaps a boulder 
breaks loose and rolls down on the rails. If so, the rock touches a wire 
on its way down and that wire sends a little message which automati¬ 
cally pulls a switch and prevents a wreck for the train. It’s simple, but 
it was all planned that way. 

Then let’s assume the big streamlined train rolls into the station. 
The passengers all clamber off and before you can say Jack Robinson 
a crew of forty or fifty persons will clamber on to go to work. The car 
floors are littered with papers and orange peelings, and soot is every¬ 
where. So off those workers go with mop and soap, with dust cloths 
and oil rags. They clean, sweep out the dust and soot and use the elec¬ 
tric machine to suck the dirt right out of those beautifully cushioned 
reclining chairs. They scrub and clean, and first thing you know every 
car looks just like a new one. 

Then pretty often the whole train is pulled into the roundhouse. And 
there you can see a big washing machine that wets, soaps and scrubs 
the outside of the train from one end to the other. All the while, of 
course, the steam lines have to be kept connected so the train won’t 
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get cold inside and so the cleaners can go ahead finishing their jobs 

Really a train is different from everything else. Anything standing 
still is not progressing, we say. But with the train it’s different. It ha? 
to stand still pretty often to progress at all, for operating railroads is 
a process of rebuilding instead of building. That train just has to be 
kept in tip-top shape. She has to be ready to roll when she’s called. 
And she has to roll fast and be in good condition. 

Suppose we take the Empire Express, that beautiful fast train from 
Buffalo to New York City. She pulls fifteen coaches and carries a 
normal passenger load of 575. Each coach costs about $80,000, and the 
big engine sells for about $300,000. That’s the biggest toy any man ever 
played with, don’t you think ? Do a little multiplying and adding and 
you find that one train costs about $1,500,000. And then you figure how 
many trains there are and you get some sort of mental picture of the 
total investment in American railroads. Actually, it’s about 96 billion 
dollars. 

A lot of people, too, have jobs because of the railroads. One line alone 
employs as many as 70,000 persons, men and women. It’s true, too, that 
almost any railroad figures it will take from 15 to 25 persons to keep 
up each 10 miles of road. 

Then there’s that special dining car service. Here, too, as many as 
800 persons may be employed by one railroad. These workers have to 
be good. They get special training in courtesy—you’ll never find a 
more courteous group. They have to be healthy, too, and have to take 
regular physical exams to prove their fitness. 

You probably wouldn’t believe it, but there’s a whole dining car crew 
who work in a space only 7 feet wide and 20 feet long. The boss has to 
go shopping for food just like your mother. And he buys only the 
best—turkey from Vermont, maple syrup from the Connecticut Valley, 
apples from Oregon, Washington and West Virginia (the Shenan¬ 
doah Valley). And his company often sponsors baby beef contests and 
buys the choice steers, heifers and young bulls for the best beef to be 
served to railroad passengers. 

Just think, one railroad alone serves as many as three million meals 
a year on the trains. And what a laundry bill! Just one train with 
dining car service will carry and use about 225 tablecloths, 750 napkins 
and 250 towels. And they all have to be laundered each day. 

And now, let’s skip everything for a minute and chase down to 
Washington, D. C. There’s the real fun. Maybe 24 tracks, and trains 
coming and going every few minutes. It’s an education to stand there 
and watch those few men sit in the control towers and pull those trains 
together by merely pushing a litde button. And on the wall somewhere 
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in the yards is a big map with little red and green and multi-colored 
pins. They show where every car is, on every road, and just where 
everything on the line is going to or coming from. 

They just pull a car from here and one from there and the first thing 
you know there are four big trains lined up all ready to take off; or 
maybe they take those four trains apart and spread them out over the 
24 tracks. It’s just pulling in and spreading out—almost unbelievable 
how fast and how smoothly it’s all done. But those men know their 
stuff; they have to. Among the men you’ll see here and there in the 
yards are blacksmiths, boiler makers, crane operators, electric drill 
operators, welders, riveters, metal workers, painters and many others. 

Of course you and I thought it took only a few people to run a rail¬ 
road. All we needed was the engineer, the fireman, conductor, and the 
brakeman. At least that’s all the crew we generally see around, unless 
we’re really interested in what makes a train click. 

We can be assured, too, that the railroads are constantly improving. 
Smart executives are looking for new equipment, new ways to do a 
better job. And to their credit we should know that with 200,000 of 
their men in the armed forces during the war the railroads hauled two 
and a half times as many passengers and more than that many times 
as much freight as in peace time. From the end of the First World War 
to the beginning of the Second War the railroads spent at least ten 
and one-half billion dollars on new equipment. 

It’s also consoling to know that a train is about the safest place in 
the world for a human being to be—safer even than the family bath¬ 
tub. Statistics show that there is only one railroad fatality for each 
1,096,000,000 passenger miles of travel. 

So, you went to the station and all you said was, “Yep, here she 
comes!” 

Is that all? Maybe you and I should start some kind of movement 
like “be kind to the railroads.” Or maybe we could urge a “thanks to 
railroads week” or something. 

But that isn’t necessary, perhaps. Let’s just join in our renewed 
excitement for trains and look at them anew with a fresh and friendly 
eye and hereafter when we hear the old whistle or rush to the station 
platform, let’s not just say: 

“Yep, here she comes!” 

Let’s admit: “Aren’t the railroads grand? They sure are!” 




THE PROBLEM TECHNIQUE 



Both psychology and logic are sciences purporting to explain the work¬ 
ings of the human mind, yet they are vastly different. Logic is a de¬ 
scription of the processes which the trained intellect follows in attempt¬ 
ing to solve a set problem under controlled conditions. Psychology 
describes the workings of the normal or average mind, usually not 
well trained, in solving the multitudinous problems of ordinary living, 
under varying and often uncontrolled conditions. In logic, the problem 
is either predetermined and carefully defined, or an attempt is made 
to define it in clear-cut terms. But the problems of ordinary life arc 
seldom like this. Often problems develop so gradually that they never 
become obtrusive; they are accepted rather than solved. Thus a man 
may gradually become stouter and stouter, adjusting his mode of living 
to the change as it occurs. He may never realize that a problem has 
developed unless a long-absent friend remarks on how stout he has 
become. 

Each time he makes a speech, the speaker must choose whether to 
develop his ideas primarily by the logical order or by the psychological 
method. Frequently, the former will be preferred. In this case, the 
speaker starts by posing a problem for his audience, declares what his 
solution is, and then gives the reasons for believing as he does. Or, in 
an informative speech, he sets straightway about the business of un¬ 
folding his information. But the practical speakers whose bread and 
butter depend upon their effectiveness do not often use this approach. 
The salesman who raps at the door of the busy housewife, the politician 
who is angling for votes, the radio speaker attempting to keep his 
unseen auditors listening, the evangelist holding the interest of a street- 

879 
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corner crowd—these, and other speakers whose criterion of success is 
the immediate response they get from their auditors, have found that 
psychology rather than logic offers the surest and most direct road to 
their goal. 

The psychological method may well be called the problem-solving 
method, for it is as a problem-solver that the mind most typically 
works. When, for instance, psychologists wish to find out how the 
mind of a rat operates, they place the rat in a maze, confronting it 
with the problem of finding the most direct route to its food. Intelli¬ 
gence testing is testing primarily in ability to solve problems. The 
whole business of living—vocational, social, and recreational—is chiefly 
a scries of problems to be solved, or of choices to be made, which 
amounts to very much the same thing. Surely, then, if this be true, 
there is a real advantage in using the problem technique in speaking. 
Let the minds of your auditors grapple with the idea you are presenting 
in much the same way in which they meet the problems of their every¬ 
day living. Enlist their habits of thought in your favor; do not make 
your speaking task harder by forcing your audience into unaccustomed 
ways of thinking. If much of the speaking which we hear seems to be 
artificial and divorced from the realities of life, it is because the audi¬ 
ences are offered pre-digested speeches. The ideas come to them already 
sorted, classified, described, and labeled. They are not so much “To 
be handled with care” as “Not to be handled at all.” They are merely 
to be accepted without question as they are. In order to aid beginning 
speakers to avoid this kind of artificiality and to inject into their 
speeches a reality which will assure them ready entrance into their 
audiences’ minds, the problem method of speech organization is 
described. 


Dewey's Thought Formula 

John Dewey, in a little book entitled How We Thin\, explained five 
stages through which the mind progresses in solving any kind of a 
problem. First, there must be a recognition that a problem exists; next, 
the problem must be localized and defined; then various solutions are 
sought; the solutions are evaluated; and finally one of the solutions is, 
at least tentatively, accepted. This, according to Dewey, is the normal 
and typical operation of the human mind when confronted with any 
kind of a problem. Let us see how a speaker might employ it. 
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A. There is a feeling of dissatisfaction, a “felt difficulty.” Something 
is wrong. The status quo is no longer acceptable. Thus a feeling of 
restlessness pervaded France prior to the French Revolution; dissatis¬ 
faction was widely evident in America in 1931-32. This feeling may be 
confined to a single individual, as when his own business or his health 
is affected, or it may involve an entire community or a nation. When 
the dissatisfaction is present in a group of people, it almost inevitably 
leads to discussion in public speeches. This results in a second stage 
of development. 

B. The situation is analyzed to discover what is wrong. This is 
analogous to the doctor’s diagnosis of his patient’s illness. It is a process 
invariably followed in political campaign speeches, especially by the 
party out of power. “The state of the nation” is found to be unsatis¬ 
factory—step A. Analysis (in this case obviously neither scientific nor 
disinterested) shows that the situation is caused by the type of political 
control that is being exercised—step B. When this analysis has been 
accomplished, the general dissatisfaction of the crowd can be turned 
specifically against the “cause” which the analysis has uncovered. In 
this sense the old political maxim is true: “He who can phrase it can 
lead it.” He who can tell the dissatisfied crowd precisely what to be 
dissatisfied with has become its spokesman and leader. In 1932, for 
instance, Roosevelt told the depression-weary masses to be dissatisfied 
with the treatment of the middle class—in the aggregate, “the forgotten 
man”—under the old regime. If the analysis has been persuasively 
conducted, the audience turns toward the analyst for further guidance, 
but his continued leadership depends upon his skill in conducting his 
speech through the next three steps. 

C. All reasonable proposals for solving the difficulty should be pre¬ 
sented. This is the stage at which the speaker may ask tentatively, 
“What is to be done?” In answering this question it is essential to give 
consideration to every proposal which may be favored by any consid¬ 
erable number of the auditors. If the speaker lists five possible solutions 
to the problem, but does not include a sixth, which may be favored 
by large portions of the audience, obviously he will not satisfy his 
hearers as to the fairness of his analysis. The speaker should be able 
to list the proposals he intends to discuss and then say to his audience, 
“Inevitably the solution to our problem must be one of these plans. 
There is no other which deserves serious consideration.” 

D. The evidence for and against each one of these proposals should 
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be examined in turn. In political speaking it is customary to ridicule 
and belittle the proposals of the opposing candidates, but it is better 
speech ethics and better insurance of success (at least with an intelli¬ 
gent, dispassionate audience) to give fair and candid consideration to 
every plan that is being considered. The plan which the speaker has 
previously determined to favor, after careful preliminary study, ought 
to be reserved for the final position on the list. 

E. After a consideration of these plans, the speaker should discard 
them one by one, as being incapable of really solving the problem, until 
he comes to his own plan—the last one on the list. In considering it, he 
shows its superiority over the others, and points out how well it will 
meet the needs of the situation. Since the problem has been carefully 
analyzed, all practicable plans fairly considered and the evidence 
weighed, the speaker’s plan emerges as the inevitable solution. The 
audience not only feels that it must accept the speaker’s conclusions, 
but it is glad to do so, as a means of escape from the unpleasant situa¬ 
tion described in the beginning of his speech. 

The Problem Technique 

The problem technique is the use in speaking of the Dewey formula 
that has just been described, or of some variation of it. It is in striking 
contrast to the method of straight exposition or direct argument, in 
which the speaker comes before his audience with the proposition, “I 
am going to convince you that we should abolish the jury system,” 
and then plunges into his arguments while the audience is still won¬ 
dering why the subject was ever brought up. This type of speaking 
is artificial and unreal; nevertheless, it is widely practiced. Innumerable 
are the audiences which squirm and wriggle in their seats, tortured by 
boredom, while speakers declaim passionately about problems which 
are real to them, but which they have wholly neglected to make real 
to their hearers. How many times listeners have muttered to them¬ 
selves, “Yes, I suppose the crime situation in this country is pretty bad. 
Wonder when he’s going to quit, so I can go home and get some 
lunch!” 

A speaker discussing such a subject would be much more effective 
if he started out by showing his audience copies of recent newspapers, 
with descriptions of the local crimes that have just been committed. 
Then he might cite a few statistics on the extent of crime and rh* 
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number of unsolved murders and robberies. Next, he could carefully 
consider the various possibilities for handling the situation, finally 
ending up with the one “inevitable” method that remains when all of 
the others have had to be discarded as ineffective. 

In the former type of speaking, the audience is acutely aware that 
the speaker is merely presenting his own ideas. He has announced 
his position in the introduction of his speech, and from that time on 
he is labeled in the minds of his audience as a partisan. Those who 
happen to oppose his stand will not be open-minded recipients of his 
arguments; they will be more or less strongly determined to reject 
whatever he may have to say. Others in the audience will remain 
largely indifferent or only vaguely interested in the speech. Even the 
most favorably inclined auditors are aware that the speaker has de¬ 
termined to present the very best aspects of his plan, with the good 
points emphasized and the bad features minimized or wholly disre¬ 
garded. This kind of speaking is seldom successful in winning converts 
to an idea, though it may serve satisfactorily in holding the allegiance 
of those who have been previously converted. 

In the second type, when the speaker is using the problem tech¬ 
nique, the audience feels that it is being taken into the speaker’s con¬ 
fidence. He is not “telling” them, but reasoning with them. He says 
in effect, “Let us reason this thing out, and see what conclusion we 
ought to reach.” It is not, of course, true that by the simple use of the 
problem technique the speaker can convince his audience that he is 
wholly open-minded on the subject being discussed. Even while the 
speaker is considering the list of solutions, the audience realizes that 
he has previously made up his mind which one to accept. He would 
not be much of a speaker, nor would the speech be very satisfactory, 
if he had not given enough previous thought to the problem to satisfy 
himself as to the proper course of action to be taken. Surely he ought 
not to speak until he knows what solution to recommend. The blind 
cannot lead the blind. His very purpose in speaking is to lead the 
auditors out of their non-sense into his sense; out of their ignorance 
into his knowledge; out of their indecisiveness into his decision. His 
purpose is to pick them up, mentally, where they are, and to deposit 
them where he wants them to be. This is the basic assumption upon 
which all speaking is based, and the audience knows it as well as does 
the speaker. 

But this does not invalidate the advantages of the problem technique 
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nor excuse the faults of the method of direct argument. The great merit 
of the problem technique is that it ta\es the auditors into the confi¬ 
dence of the speaker and conducts their minds through the same process 
that his mind followed in reaching the conclusion which he has fincdly 
decided to recommend . Thus, instead of being asked to take the speak¬ 
er’s judgment upon trust, they are given reason to trust it. Instead of 
being given a pre-digested plan to be accepted without question, they 
are made partners in the process by which the plan was worked out. 
Instead of being confronted at once with a flatly presented proposition 
which they are asked to accept, they are confronted with a problem, 
of which the seriousness in relation to themselves is stressed, and they 
arc then shown why it is necessary and inevitable to reach the conclu¬ 
sion which the speaker recommends. 

Using the Problem Technique 

Ought all other methods of developing a speech idea be abandoned, 
and this alone be always used? The answer is no. This method is 
chiefly useful in speeches to persuade and to convince. Even then, 
when the speaker's views are well known in advance, he will do better 
simply to restate them, and then, as fairly and candidly as he can, give 
the audience his reasons for having made the decision he did. Also, 
when the audience is strongly opposed to the proposition which the 
speaker favors, he would often do well to recognize this opposition 
courteously and tactfully, note the reasons for it, and try as persuasively 
as possible to refute it. On the other hand, when the auditors are 
strongly in favor of a speaker's proposal, his chief purpose in speaking 
is to serve as their mouthpiece. He stresses and magnifies their point 
of view in order that they may receive satisfaction in hearing it and 
in responding to it. This is a frequent situation found in many sermons, 
Fourth of July speeches, and other commemorative addresses. The 
problem technique is doubtless most effective when the audience if 
neutral or when the opinions of the speaker are not known in advance. 
But even with this limitation, its field of usefulness is very wide. 

An excellent example of the use of the problem technique is found 
in an article by C. Hardey Grattan, “Back to Work: When and 
Where?'’ which appeared in the January, 1937, issue of Harper's Maga¬ 
zine* Mr. Grattan first calls attention to the unsatisfactory nature of 

• Vp. 135-166. 
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the employment situation. Then he clarifies and defines the problem: 
arc we to have “millions still out of work and on relief * even after 
business has recovered? If this situation can be avoided, how is it to be 
done? He says that there are six possibilities which have found wide¬ 
spread support. Each one he presents and considers in turn. First, Can 
the surplus of workers find jobs in the manufacturing industries? 
After examining the evidence, he finds that the answer is no. Second, 
Can the surplus of workers find employment in the distribution and 
service occupations? Again the answer is no. Third, Can the problem 
be solved by the granting of subsidies to the distressed rural areas? The 
answer is still no. Fourth, Does the solution lie in the decentralization 
of industry? No. Fifth, Can the slack be taken up by the development 
of foreign markets? No, it appears not. What, then, can possibly be 
done? Must we be content always to have a body of unemployed 
workers to be maintained on a dole? As each solution has been de¬ 
scribed, fairly analyzed, and rejected on the basis of the evidence, the 
anxiety of the readers increases. Is there a solution? Yes, it seems, there 
is. “We are left with the domestic front. It is here, in my opinion,” 
says Mr. Grattan, “that the answer to our American difficulties is to 
be found.” The only way in which all of the unemployed can be put 
to work is through an expansion of the home market. Pay better wages, 
build up buying power, raise the standard of living of the “submerged 
third” of the population, and the employment problem will be perma¬ 
nently solved. And that is the only solution that can be found. Thus 
Mr. Grattan’s argument runs. And it is effective precisely because of 
the method which he used. Had he presented his point of view in his 
introduction, it would have aroused immediate opposition in the minds 
of many readers. But he followed the method of the artillery barrage 
used in modern warfare. He demolished his opponent’s defense before 
launching his attack. It is a good technique to use. 

Another example of the use of the problem technique is the speech 
by Bernard Baruch on “The Present Morass,” delivered before a Con¬ 
gressional committee in Washington, on February 28, 1938. Mr. Baruch 
pointed out the “felt difficulty”—the continuance of the depression. 
He presented an analysis of the causes and nature of the depression. 
Then he suggested that there are three possible ways of meeting the 
situation: (1) “Complete government operation of business, as in the 
fascist states.” (2) “A recognition that our economy has fallen naturally 
into great groupings and a determination to use them to our maximum 
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advantage, regulating them to protect the public from exploitation and 
to prevent abuses.” (3) “Unlimited competition.” At some length the 
third and subsequently the first suggested remedies are examined and 
found unsatisfactory. Only then, in the fifth division of his speech, did 
Mr. Baruch offer definite and specific suggestions as to how to re¬ 
establish a stable economic regime on the basis of his second listed 
remedy. By the time he took it up for discussion, his audience was 
ready to accept it as the only feasible way out of the depression. 

A somewhat similar use of the problem technique, on a condensed 
scale, is illustrated in the speech which Francis B. Sayre, then Assistant 
Secretary of State, delivered to the Foreign Trade Association of 
Houston, Texas, on “Why America Must Follow a Liberal Commer¬ 
cial Policy.” After demonstrating the scope and urgency of the foreign 
trade problem, Mr. Sayre declared that there are only two possible 
choices fof our country to make: “the policy of economic isolation and 
national self-sufficiency on the one hand and that of international 
exchange and cooperation on the other.” He then went on to demon¬ 
strate that the first was both undesirable and impossible, whereas the 
second was not only necessary but highly satisfactory. 

Outlining the Problem Speech 

These examples show how the problem technique is employed and 
what its advantages are. A further illustration of how it may be used 
by beginning speakers is offered by the following outline of a speech 
employing the problem technique. This type of outline may be called 
analytical , for it undertakes an analysis of the problem which the 
speaker chooses to discuss with his audience. Note its fundamental 
difference in method of organization from the logical, topical, and 
chronological types of outlines described and illustrated in Chapter 8. 
The difference, you will note, arises from its adherence to the problem 
technique. 


SCHOOL SPIRIT 
Introduction 

I. There is a deplorable lack of school spirit among the students 
of Blank College. 

A. This is evidenced in the attitude of the students 
1. Toward athletic contests, 
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2. At social functions > and 

3. In the class rooms. 

B. It is a subject of frequent and unfavorable comment. 

II. The cause is not difficult to discover. 

A. It plainly lies in a fundamental lack of loyalty on the 
part of the students toward their alma mater. 

B. There is no other adequate explanation. 

Discussion 

I. There are many suggestions as to what should be done, as 

A. We might merely accept the situation and make the 
best of it. 

B. We might shame the students by presenting evidence 
of the strong school spirit at rival institutions. 

C. We might point out to the students that it is their duty 
to love and support their school. 

D. We might offer prizes to organizations on the campus 
whose members demonstrate the most school spirit. 

E. We might try to make the students* school life so at- 
attractive and worth while that they will spontaneously 
respond with increased loyalty. 

II. There is much to be said for and against each one of these 
proposals. 

A. School spirit is not the fundamental goal of education. 

A'. But it does add much to the pleasures and benefits of 

school life. 

B. The strong motive power of competition is well recog¬ 
nized. 

B'. But it would weaken rather than strengthen the morale 
of the students to be told that other schools are notably 
superior to theirs. 

C. It could easily be demonstrated that the students get 
much more value from the school than they actually 
pay for in cash. 

C'. But love and loyalty cannot be commanded as a duti¬ 
ful payment for financial obligations. 

D. Surely the campus organizations have a great influence 
over the attitudes of their members. 

D'. But the proposed competition would deepen the intra- 
organizational rivalries and thus still further weaken 
the common bond of loyalty toward the school. 

E. Improving and brightening the life of the school would 
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be difficult and slow, and it might be argued that the 
students do not deserve any better educational facilities, 
since they don’t appreciate what they have. 

E'. But these points are offset by the facts that 

1. The best way to win loyalty is by demonstrating 
it, and 

2. The difficulty and slowness of the task are imma¬ 
terial in view of the eventual certainty of the result. 

Conclusion 

I. We ought to act upon the last suggestion, for 

A. The weight of the evidence favors it, and 

B. We can later incorporate other plans if they prove de¬ 
sirable. 


Conclusion 

The problem technique is a psychological method, based on Dewey’s 
thought formula. By means of this technique the speaker can present 
his subject to an audience in essentially the same form in which real 
problems are considered as they arise in the course of our ordinary liv¬ 
ing. The great advantages are (1) the naturalness of the method, and 
(2) the increased confidence of the audience in the speaker’s proposal, 
since it sees how he arrived at his conclusion. The general form of the 
problem technique is the presentation and analysis of a problem, the 
presentation and evaluation of a series of solutions, and the elimination 
of all solutions except the one which the speaker has found to be the 
right one. Within this general form, however, it may vary considerably 
—as to the relative time given to each step, for instance, and in the 
number of suggested solutions. The problem technique is chiefly useful 
for speeches to persuade or to convince. 


Exercises 

1. Select a subject for a persuasive speech on a topic in which both you 
and your student audience will be interested. Prepare a speech on it, 
using the problem technique as your basic speech plan. Begin by show¬ 
ing why there is need for some action to be taken; then suggest all of 
the possible kinds of action which might be taken to remedy the situa¬ 
tion; consider each of the remedies you have suggested, and eliminate 
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them one by one until the “true” solution alone remains. Then dem¬ 
onstrate how adequately it will serve to solve the problem. 

2. Read the speech by Bernard Baruch on “The Present Morass.” 
You will find it in Vital Speeches, IV (March 15, 1938), pp. 322-325. 

3. Read Woodrow Wilson’s Address to Congress, April 2, 1917, 
declaring that a state of war exists. Show how he uses the problem 
technique. What “felt difficulty” did he analyze? What three possible 
solutions does he propose? Why was it possible for him to dispose of 
two of his suggested solutions with very little consideration? Was he 
warranted in giving extensive consideration to his third proposal? 

You will find President Wilson’s speech in a volume entitled War 
Addresses of Woodrow Wilson, pp. 32-45. 

4. Hear a persuasive speech. What was the speaker’s purpose? Did 
he make clear a problem which needed to be solved? What solution 
did he present? By what arguments did he support his solution? Did 
he fairly consider other possible solutions? Outline a speech of your 
own upon his subject, using the problem technique as your method 
of organization. Comment on the relative values of the problem tech¬ 
nique and the method of direct argumentation for the particular sub¬ 
ject of this speech. 

5. Read John Dewey’s How We Thin{ (Heath, 1910). Mr. Dewey’s 
analysis of the workings of the mind provides an excellent basis for the 
use of the problem technique. 




THE PROBLEM OF THE LISTENER 



During the weeks you have been working to improve your ability as 
an effective speaker, you have heard fifteen or twenty times as many 
talks as you have given. Probably never before have you had so inten¬ 
sive a course in listening. Through the medium of class discussion and 
evaluation, you have doubtless come to listen much more analytically 
and critically than ever before. You have reached several conclusions 
that should be of distinct value to you in helping further to improve 
your own speech. 

If your speech class has been at all typical, you have heard some 
very good speaking, and some that was quite bad. Probably you have 
evolved standards of your own by which you judge the relative worth 
of the speaking you hear. You surely did not find the group always in 
unanimous agreement concerning the worth of every speech. Perhaps 
a talk rated very good by some would be rated as poor by others. You 
have learned that judgment is subjective, and that what greatly pleases 
some people greatly disturbs others. Only the completely colorless or 
“average” individual avoids arousing occasional opposition, and it is 
also his fate to fail to arouse any very great enthusiasm or strong 
approval. 

A second conclusion you must have reached through watching your 
classmates’ reactions to the speeches given in class is that (despite the 
occasional disagreements) there is a strong general similarity in the 
opinions and attitudes of a majority of the listening group. As common 
members of one co-acting social situation, your class must have usually 
responded in like manner. The longer the class remains together as a 
group, the more similar the members’ judgments will come to be. As 

391 
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the individual students and their professor react upon one another, 
there is a tendency for differences to be eradicated or submerged, and 
for like-mindedness to evolve. Other groups, meeting together under 
very different circumstances (such as members of a labor union) also 
tend to become increasingly like-minded. And, in proportion as the 
nature and the circumstances of the groups differ, the group judgments 
come more and more to diverge. Each listener is, then, a composite of 
his own individual differences and the unifying influence of his group. 

The Speaker as a Person 

Another factor is very evident by the end of a course in speech: you 
and other students have finally formed pretty definite opinions of most 
members of the class as persons —quite aside from your judgments of 
them as speakers. In other words, their total personalities have made an 
impression far broader than the particular ideas they may have ex¬ 
pressed in their talks. You may, for instance, have concluded that 
students A, B, and C are very “poor” speakers, but very nice individ¬ 
uals. You may, further, have decided that students D, E, and F are 
very “good” speakers but are not desirable as friends. To the extent 
that this divergence of judgment exists, it would be well to re-examine 
your standards of speech evaluation. Since speech is an intimate part 
of the total personality, whatever total impression a speaker makes 
upon you is undoubtedly made in large part by his mechanisms and 
attitudes as a speaker. Whenever you try to separate the person from 
the speaker, you are revealing an artificiality of speech judgment that 
neither you nor anyone else would be inclined to apply to “real” speak¬ 
ing situations. Emerson was stating a fact of considerable social sig¬ 
nificance when he said (as previously quoted in Chapter 1) “What 
you are stands over you and thunders so that I cannot hear what you 
say.” The politician, the salesman, the minister—and to a lesser extent 
even the technical speaker, such as an engineer—secures results in 
terms of the total response of his listeners to his whole personality. 

We should conclude, then, that the individual who is liked and 
respected by the group cannot be altogether a bad speaker. No more 
can the individual who is disliked or suspected be in a real sense a good 
speaker. If the latter has more of the “platform graces” than the former, 
he would simply be putting on an exhibition rather than actually 
communicating. And if the former should happen to lack poise, flu- 
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ency, or vividness, it would simply be true that he had not achieved 
some of the skills needed to make fully effective his real worth as a 
speaker and as a person. While the one should continue his study of 
specific speech skills, the other needs to re-examine and, we may hope, 
considerably improve his respect and liking for and sympathy with his 
fellows. 

The well-liked individual who fails to organize and state his ideas 
effectively should profit from continued study and practise of the 
principles set forth in Chapter 17. The “skilled speaker” who 
fails to win friendship and genuine respect should profit from a 
serious and personalized re-study of Chapters 1 through 3. The 
“listener’s evaluation” that every member of the speech class could now 
make of every other member should be of very considerable value to 
all the students in determining just what they have achieved and 
what they still lack in genuine communicative ability. 

The Listeners Evaluation 

It is evident from what has been said that every speech is going to 
be judged largely by the kind of relationship the speaker manages to 
establish with his audience. In thus evaluating a speech, several ques¬ 
tions have particular pertinence. 

1. Does the speech increase the audience’s respect for the speaker? 

In Chapter 12 the point was made that every speech has as its 
unspoken purpose the aim of increasing the speaker’s status in the eyes 
of his audience. When any individual presents his feelings and ideas, 
they are, of course, evaluated by his audience. Naturally the speaker 
is concerned that the evaluation be favorable. Quite aside from the 
specific response to what the speaker says is the important question of 
the response to the speaker as a person. Speakers often find what they 
say misinterpreted by their audiences. Communication from one mind 
to another (or to many others) is so difficult that complete under¬ 
standing is impossible. More significant, however, than the fact of 
misunderstanding is the nature of the misinterpretation. One speaker, 
for instance, complains that he is often unjustly accused of errors of 
fact and faults of taste. Obviously his audiences respond unfavorably 
to him as a person, and interpret what they hear in terms of that gen¬ 
eral dislike. Another speaker finds that he is usually complimented 
and thanked for expressing sentiments that he is sure are too liberal 
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to be altogether pleasing to his audiences. The secret is, of course, that 
his personality is so pleasing that audiences simply refuse to interpret 
what he says in any but favorable terms. Of at least equal significance, 
then, with any array of facts or arguments a speaker may bring to bear 
upon the subject of his talk is the whole impact of his personality upon 
his audience. 

Many a speaker has grown in popularity and influence because he 
is thought to be sincere, cordial, good-hearted, unpretentious—“a 
regular fellow.” Many another has the mortifying experience of seeing 
his superior ideas and knowledge fail to exercise their full effect be¬ 
cause his audiences believe him to be conceited, cock-sure, disdainful, 
priggish, pretentious, or “superior.” So thoroughly are the speaker’s 
personal qualities interwoven through his speech that whatever in¬ 
creases respect and liking for the speaker as a person inevitably induces 
greater receptivity for what he has to say. 

2. Is the speech audience-centered? 

While preparing and delivering a speech the speaker’s mind may be 
centered upon (a) himself—worrying about how well he will “per¬ 
form” and what the audience will think of him; or (b) his subject— 
gathering a solid body of materials so he will be sure to “have enough 
to say”; or, much better than either of these, (c) his audience. From 
the first search for a topic through the very last stages of preparation, 
and certainly during the delivery, the speaker’s mind should be intent 
upon his listeners. The subject should be selected to interest and 
stimulate them. The evidence or illustrative materials should be chosen 
on the single ground of how the audience will be likely to respond. 
Wherever feasible, the speaker should make direct references to expe¬ 
riences shared by his audience, and should demonstrate unmistakably 
that he has taken their point of view thoroughly into account. 

Even more important, however, than what a speaker says is his 
manner of saying it. One speaker may mechanically interlace his 
speech with direct references to his audience, while the blankness of 
his face and voice reveal all too clearly that his mind is wholly engaged 
with remembering what he has to say. Another may never make a 
specific reference to his audience, but will be so communicative in his 
use of voice and body, and in the earnest intentness of his attitude that 
everyone present will feel himself being very personally addressed. 
Carl Sandburg estimated that Lincoln was successful as a speaker 
because he made every listener feel as though he were seated right beside 
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Lincoln, engaged in a very personal conversation. An audience will 
respond to a speech in proportion as they feel themselves a part of it. 
A speech that does not deal with their opinions, attitudes, and feelings 
may be “good” in some abstract sense, but it is not good to them. 
“It’s no concern of mine” is one of the most final and damning rejec¬ 
tions a proposal may receive. The speaker’s business very definitely 
is to make the audience feel that what he has to say is their concern. 

3. Does the speech progress toward a conclusion? 

This is another way of asking whether the speech is well organized. 
It stresses, however, the purpose of organization. The object of a speech 
is to pick the audience up where it is and to put it down where the 
speaker wants it to be. Sometimes a speaker will choose to start by 
challenging some belief of his audience. He may commence, for in¬ 
stance, by saying, “I’ve heard many of you say that activities are more 
important than studies. In my judgment there is absolutely no basis 
for this belief, and I’m going to tell you why.” More often, a speaker 
will want to start on a basis of common agreement with his audience. 
For example, he may start a speech by saying, “We all know in a 
general way why we’re in college. Were here to get a better start— 
we might even say a head start—in the race of life. The question is 
how we shall go about getting this head start, and that’s what I want 
to discuss with you.” In either of these hypothetical instances, the 
speaker started at some definite point in his audience’s thinking, and 
“pointed” toward a goal some distance from that point. In a good 
speech, it is readily apparent to the audience by what means he pro¬ 
gresses from where he starts to where he stops. It is not a speaker’s 
business to keep secrets from his audience. He should not unexpectedly 
“pop up” with a conclusion the audience does not expect. Instead, he 
ought to lead them gently but unmistakably from the point at which 
he starts to the final conclusion or proposal he wants them to accept. 

4. Is the manner of speaking unobtrusive? 

A good speech is generally the result of intensive preparation. But 
it might be said that the speaker’s object is not to impress his audience 
with the extensiveness of the preparation. This is simply to paraphrase 
the old saying that “the purpose of art is to conceal art.” The speech 
should sound completely spontaneous. It should actually be spontane¬ 
ous in its close adaptation to the mood of the audience and the circum¬ 
stances of the situation in which it is delivered. Every sentence should 
be spoken as though it were being freshly conceived at the moment of 
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delivery. Much experience with speaking and listening to speeches, 
however, will make it evident that a great deal of preparation is neces¬ 
sary to produce “efficient spontaneity.” 

5. Was the speech prepared by the “whole person”? 

Does the content of the speech indicate that the speaker put himself 
thoroughly and fully into it, or does it reveal that he simply looked up 
and joined together a collection of facts? Every speech should be pre¬ 
pared both intellectually and emotionally. Only then can the materials 
be said to be “fused” into one organic whole. The speaker should both 
think through and feel through his speech materials to the conclusion 
he wants his audience to accept. There should be evidence in the con¬ 
tent of the speech that the speaker very much cares whether his purpose 
is accomplished. 

6. Is the speech delivered by the “whole person”? 

Voice, gestures, and words should all speak to the audience—and if 
the speaker is really communicating they will all carry the same mes¬ 
sage. A lack of facial expression, a toneless voice, an overly tense or 
nervously shifting body, a succession of “ah’s”—all are evidence that 
the speaker is not really concentrating upon the urge to communicate 
what he has to say. An “eager communicativeness” manifests itself 
in the speaker’s posture, gestures, voice, eyes, and words. It is assurance 
to the audience that the speaker has a real purpose in speaking to them 
—he definitely cares how they respond. Such a manifest desire to 
communicate is the warmest and most persuasive appeal an audience 
can be given to attend closely to what the speaker says. Few people 
can, or care to, ignore a speaker who demonstrates a real and intense 
interest in what they will think. 

7. Is the speaker’s attitude definite and appealing? 

This is another way of asking, Can the audience readily tell, or must 
it guess, what the speaker thinks of them, of the subject, and of him¬ 
self; and when they do sense his attitude, do they like it? The attitude 
should, of course, be not only discernible, but inescapable. The speaker 
should unmistakably demonstrate his respect for both his audience 
and himself, and his belief in the importance and truth of what he 
is saying. An attitude of superiority to the audience, or of apology 
for himself, or a phlegmatic response to the speaking situation will 
invite from the audience either resentment or indifference. On the 
other hand, when the speaker shows that he is doing his best to com¬ 
municate on a plane of mutual respect, the typical audience will make 
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every effort to understand and interpret sympathetically what he has 
to say. 


The Role of the Listener 

In every speech situation the listeners contribute perhaps as much 
to the total result as does the speaker. Communication is always a dual 
process of presenting and interpreting symbols. What the speaker 
says and what he means to each individual auditor are never precisely 
the same thing. Sometimes the variation is very wide indeed. We 
listen not only with our ears but also with our experiences, emotions, 
prejudices, and ideas. The interpretation one listener will bring away 
from a speech will differ radically from that of others. And the 
speaker might be surprised and disappointed if he knew just what 
any one of them concluded from what he meant to say. 

Whenever, then, you as a listener feel that a particular speech pro¬ 
gram is “dull,” you should at once suspect that part of the blame 
must rest upon yourself. If your habitual response to speeches is one 
of boredom, it is very certain that you are failing to be a creative 
listener. The speaker presents various stimuli to mental activity on 
the part of the listeners. Some speakers do this much better than 
others. But it is similarly true that some listeners react much better 
than others. If a speaker talks on a subject that is “interesting” to 
you, you may be aware of how many gaps in what he says you fill in 
yourself. For every illustration he gives, you think of another; for 
every evidence of interest he shows in the topic, you respond with an 
eager responsiveness of your own. On the other hand, if a speaker’s 
topic does not strike a chord of personal appeal for you, do you strive 
to tie it up in your own mind with what does attract you, or do you 
sit in mute and bored rebellion, suffering yourself and by your attitude 
causing others to lose interest, while the speech goes on? 

This effect of the listeners upon one another and upon the speaker 
is the second major contribution (for better or worse) of the audience. 
A receptive and sympathetic audience is of great help as a stimulus 
and encouragement to a frightened or phlegmatic speaker. Similarly, 
an audience in which even a few members show obvious disinterest 
or positive resentment at being required to be present dampens the 
spirits and handicaps the communicativeness of any speaker. If respect 
for the speaker does not induce an audience to make manifest a real 
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desire to hear what he has to say, the audience’s own self-interest 
should dictate that kind of response. To an extent at least, it is pos¬ 
sible to forecast how effective a series of speeches will be by observing 
the attitude of .the audience. The listeners establish the primary at¬ 
mosphere within which the speech will have to develop. If the speech 
shrivels up in an unfavorable “social climate” the speaker himself 
cannot be held wholly to blame. 

What has been said about the role of the listener does not, of course, 
absolve the speaker from the basic responsibility for developing and 
holding audience interest. He is the dominant force in the situation. 
His is the choice of the topic and the manner of development He has 
to present and adapt the ideas. He has to bring what he has to say 
within reasonable range of the listeners’ minds. But no speaker should 
be held accountable for the failure of an audience to make its own 
effort to participate in the process of communication. One mind on 
the platform cannot compensate for a lack of minds in the auditorium. 
All must think and feel together if there is to be any significant effect 
from the speech. 


A Speech Response Chart 

As has been indicated in the section on “The Listener’s Evaluation,” 
much of the significant result from hearing a speech consists of a total 
response to the impress of the speaker’s total personality. Such a type 
of judgment is typically—although perhaps not properly—discouraged 
in the specific evaluation of a particular speech. The judges are warned, 
for instance, not to let any personal bias influence their judgment. This 
common procedure seems to be based on the assumption that bias and 
judgment really are separable, and can be divided from one another at 
will. Such a presumption is only partially true. 

However, there is genuine value in seeking to establish a specific 
response to a given speech, so far as possible aside from the general 
response you make to the speaker as a person. The following chart has 
been devised to assist you in making that response. Familiarity with 
it may help to clarify and order your thinking in your habitual listen¬ 
ing to speeches, whether or not you are to make a written report on 
them. 

The chart is divided into four separate parts, indicating four types 
of response that you as a listener ordinarily make to speeches. The 
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first response is visual: What impressions of the speaker and his speech 
do you receive through the eyes ? In explanation of that query, various 
items are listed that you might or might not consider. It is apparent, 
for instance, that a speaker with some gross peculiarity of dress or 
physique will make his chief visual impact through that medium, and 
the other items, in such an instance, would have little effect. For every 
speech, then, you should simply try to indicate concerning the visual 
impression, “I saw you as (poor, average, good, excellent).” 

Similarly, you will respond to the audible elements of the speech in 
the second division of the chart. The third division calls for your reac¬ 
tion to the content and organization of the speech. Finally, in recog¬ 
nition of the fact that our responses in a social situation are never 
partial but always complete, you are asked for a single over-all response 
to the general effectiveness of the speaker. 

SPEECH RESPONSE CHART 

Speaker-----.—..Date-- 

Subject- 

DIRECTIONS: For each of the qualities of effective speaking indi¬ 
cated below, check (V) the evaluative word which most nearly indi¬ 
cates the relative effectiveness of the speaker. 

I SAW YOU AS : 

(Approach, posture, facial expression, gestures, walking movements, 
personal appearance—appropriate clothes, detracting mannerisms.) 
Poor Average Excellent 

Fair Good 

COMMENTS:--- 


I HEARD YOU AS : 

(Audibility, breathing control, “pleasantness” of pitch, speaking rate, 
force, fluency, pronunciation, sense of communication.) 

Poor Average Excellent 

Fair Good 


COMMENTS:. 
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SPEECH COMPOSITION: 

(Interesting subject, introduction, proper scope of topic, clarity of 
purpose, supporting material, logical thinking, clarity and effectiveness 
of organization, definite conclusion, appropriateness of language.) 
Poor Average Excellent 

Fair Good 

COMMENTS:- 


GENERAL EFFECTIVENESS: 

Poor Average Excellent 

Fair Good 


COMMENTS:- 


Conclusion 

Listening is (1) a total response to a total situation, and (2) an 
active participation in the development of a speech. The listener is not 
making a limited and exclusive response only to the speaker’s words, 
but to his entire personality in terms of the whole speech situation, and 
also in terms of the listener’s own previous experiences. The nature of 
his response depends not only upon what the speaker brings to him, 
but also upon what he brings to the speaker. Any listener should 
realize the responsibility rests upon himself to make personal applica¬ 
tions and interpretations of what the speaker is saying. The speech has 
to be developed in such a manner as to have the best possible chance 
of engaging the diverse interests and coming within the intellectual 
range of the entire audience. It can only be precisely fitted to each 
listener by that listener himself. 


Exercises 

1. One of the ways of learning to improve your speech is by listen¬ 
ing analytically to every speech given in class, and to all the speeches 
you can hear outside of class. Apply the standards of judgment sug¬ 
gested by each of the chapters in the book, and explicitly restated in 
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this chapter. It is valuable speech training to make a practice of sum¬ 
marizing the point of every speech you hear, and evaluating the tech¬ 
nique of the speaker in presenting it. 

2. Listen to a speech that is afterwards to be printed. (Vital Speeches 
magazine prints a collection of significant current speeches every two 
weeks.) Write down your impression of the speech upon hearing it. 
Answer these questions about it: 

a. What was the speaker’s purpose? 

b. What were his main ideas? 

c. How well did they support the purpose? 

d. By what means did the speaker adjust to his audience? 

e. Was his introduction adequate? 

f. Did his conclusion help accomplish his purpose? 

After you have written your analysis of the speech as heard, secure 
a copy of it in printed form. From the printed copy check your reac¬ 
tions to each of the foregoing questions. Then write a brief statement 
indicating (a) what the speaker apparently accomplished by his pres¬ 
ence that is not evident in the written copy of the speech; and (b) 
what you were able to discern from the printed speech that you missed 
as a listener. 

3. Write a brief evaluation of every member of your speech class. As 
your instructor may indicate, either write all the evaluations on one 
or more sheets to be handed to him, or write each one on a separate 
sheet, unsigned, to be handed to the students who are evaluated. Such 
an exercise as this, honestly and thoughtfully done, can be of great 
value to the members of the class in clarifying for them the kinds of 
relationships and impressions they have created. 

4. Write an analysis of your own reaction to a speech. Indicate what 
you brought to it as a creative listener. In what ways did the speech 
affect you individually—ways by which it could not have affected 
other listeners, because your response was caused in large part by your 
own experience, knowledge, or bias? If you were to converse with 
the speaker about the subject of his talk, what points would you want 
to make to him about it? Would you be chiefly desirous of arguing 
with him, with informing him concerning further points about the 
subject, or with questioning him in order to secure further informa¬ 
tion? Write a brief outline of a speech you might make on the same 
subject (to a different audience) after hearing his. 

5. Read “Listening: Art and Science,” pp. 49-57, from T. H. Pear, 
Voice and Personality, 1931. Compare the problems of listening and 
reading, for which you will find it helpful to read Mortimer J. Adler, 
How to Read a Boo\, 1940. 
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6. Go to hear some well-known lecturer or convocation speaker and 
use the following Speech Criticism Chart as a basis for recording your 
evaluation of all of the elements that go into an effective speech. The 
system of numbers is used to provide a scale along which you may 
indicate the success with which the speaker achieved vividness, etc. 
Draw a circle around whatever number indicates your judgment of 
the speaker’s degree of success. Where the number scale is between 
two indicated extremes, as between originality and triteness of lan¬ 
guage, number 1 is encircled to indicate decidedly superior originality, 
and 5 is encircled to indicate extreme triteness. In all instances number 
1 indicates the greatest degree of success, and number 5 the lowest. 
The purpose of so detailed a chart is to emphasize the great range of 
considerations which go into one’s evaluation of, and thus one’s reac¬ 
tion to, a speech. Whether or not the listener may be fully aware of it, 
many of these twenty-three points contribute to the listener’s reaction. 

SPEECH CRITICISM CHART 

Speaker---Date_ 

Subject- 

The Speech 

1. Purpose: 

clear 1 2 3 4 5 vague 
attained 1 2 3 4 5 not at 
tained 

2. Attention-getting factors: 

12345 

3. Vividness: 12345 

4. Use of illustration: 12345 

5. Word choice: 12345 

6. Language: 

originality 12345 triteness 
artistic 12345 prosaic 

7. Speech plan: 

clear 12345 confused 
well/poorly adapted to 
audience 12345 


The Speaker 

1. First impression 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Conversational 1 2 3 4 5 Arti¬ 

ficial 

3. Personal appearance 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Posture 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Movement: 

natural 12345 stiff 
adequate 12345 lacking 
good variety 12345 monot¬ 
onous 

distracting mannerisms: 

6. Gestures: 

well timed 12345 distract¬ 
ing 

purposeful 12345 mean¬ 
ingless 
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8. Climax: 

powerful 12345 lacking 

9. Thought: 

thorough 12345 shallow 
personal 12345 impersonal 

10. Qualities of style 

Write appropriate number on 
each line: 

Emphasis.-. 

Repetition. 

Contrast. 

Concreteness.. 

Statistics....... 

Figures of Speech. 

Suspense. 

11. Errors in grammar: 


12. Mispronunciations: 


7. Voice: 

pleasing 12345 harsh 
varied 12345 monot¬ 
onous 

easily heard 12345 weak 
relaxed 12345 tense 
Dejects noted: 
lisp.- 

foreign accent- 

nasality- 

lazy articulation- 

faulty projection- 

8. Personality: 

animation 12345 
sincerity 12345 
enthusiasm 12345 
poise 12345 

9. Directness: 

eye contact 12345 

10. Facial expression: 12345 


11. Rate: 

too rapid 4321234 too 
slow 

good variety 12345 mo¬ 
notonous 


Critic- 
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tion of facts in, 261; statistics in, 
262; substance of, 261 ff.; verbal 
pictures in, 263 f.; visual aids and, 
263 ff. 

Ingersoll, Robert G., 269, qu. 269-271, 
314 

Inhibited thinking, 72-75 
Insincerity, 14 

Inspirational speech, 269 ff. 

Instructions, 337 
Intelligence, 283 
Intelligence testing, 380 
Interaction, 13, 14, 30-33 passim 
Interest: audience, 138 f.; concrete and 
specific, 290; conflict and suspense, 
292; derived, 288-290; direct, 288- 
290; humor, 292; means of creat¬ 
ing, 290-294; momentary, 287; 
novel and familiar, 291; related to 
subject matter, 288 f.; varied, 291; 
vital, 291; types of, 287 
"Intimate touch.” See Personalized qual¬ 
ity 

Introduction-, 167 ff.; conflict, suspense, 
paradox in, 168; humor, 168; per- 
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social appeal in, 168; vital appeal 
in, 168 
Introvert, 69 

Invective against Mr. Corry, 251 f. 

Ise, John, qu. 296-306; 295 
It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 
2 49 

Jacks, L. P., 20 

James, William, qu. 141, 288, 291, 364, 
365; 61 

James-Lange theory, the, 364 ff. 

Jersild, A. T., 367n 
Jesus, 149, 283, 319-320 
Johnson, Samuel, 84; qu. 284, 329 
Jokes, 154, 351; about ministers, 276; 
about women, 276; dialect, 276; 
irreverent, 276; punning, 276 
Jones, Edgar DeWitt, 20 
Jones, O. Garfield, 109 

Karr, Harrison M., 247 
Kenyon, John S., 243n 
Key, the phonetic, 243 
King, C. Harold, 161 
Kipling, Rudyard, qu. 271 
Kiplinger, W. M., 329 
Klein, Ruth, 129 
Knott, Thomas A., 243n 
Kuroki, Ben, qu. 21-24 

Labels, argument by applying, 361 f. 
Laguna, Grace Andrus de, qu. 2, 20 
Lamers, W. M., 129 
Landis, qu. 275 
Landis, Frederick, qu. 173 
Landon, Alfred M., qu. 173 
Lange, Carl, 364 8. 

Language, 27. See Vocabulary, Words 
Laplace, Pierre, 180 
Laziness in speech, 237 f. 

Leadership, relationship of words to, 
322 

Lecture forum, 107 

Lewis, Sinclair, qu. 10, 11 

Lincoln, Abraham, qu. 171, 263 f., 324; 

15, 16, 85, 283, 326, 368, 394, 395 
Linton, Ralph, 37 
Lippmann, Walter, 342 
Listener, the, 191; effect of, upon other 
listeners, 397 f.; effect of, upon 
speaker, 397 f.; evaluation, 396; 
problem of, 391-403; role of, 397 f. 
Logical outline, 175 

Logic, 264 ff.; def. 379; deductive, 265; 

inductive, 264 
Lomas, Charles W., 77 


Lovelace, Richard, qu. 240 
Lund, F. H., 361 
Lunt, Alfred, 58 

Macaulay, Thomas B., qu. 11 
MacGregor, Virginia C., 77 
Magazines, 140, 154 
Maladjustment, 33, 69 
Malinowski, B., 37 
Mannerisms, speech, 26 
March, Frederic, 219 
Mason, Jeremiah, 124 
McBurney, J. H.. 109 
Mead, George H., qu. 33, 94 
Mecklin, John M., qu. 14 
Meikeljohn, Alexander, qu. 18 
Melville, Herman, qu. 240, 363 
Mental hygiene, 56, 61, 76 
Metaphor, 311, 319 
Mills, Gordon B., qu. 354-357 
Milton, John, qu. 240 
Misinterpretation, 393 f. 

Monologues, 88 
Monotone, 219 
Monroe, Alan H., 161, 279 
Mood, 291; unity of, 269; variety in 
speaker’s, 124 f. 

"Moral obligation of being intelligent,” 
the, 14 

Motivation, 352 f. 

Mouthpiece, speaker as, 384 
Movement. See Action, Bodily move¬ 
ments 

Muffling words, 236 f. 

Muller, Max, qu. 321 
Mumbling, 236 f. 

Murry, John Middleton, 263 
Muscular reaction, 193. See Empathy, 
Action, Bodily movement 

Napoleon, qu. 353 

Nation, the, 140 

Nebraska Boy Over Japan, 21-24 

New Republic, the, 140 

Newspapers, 154, 155 

Newsweek, 140 

New York Times, 361-362 

"Next to of course . . .,” 160 

Novelty, 291; argument from, 362 

Objective, statement of, 353 
Objects, 337. See Visual aids 
Obscurity as method of persuasion, 362 
Occasion, topic suited to, 141 
O’Connor, Johnson, qu. 322 
Oliver, Robert T., 94, 161, 181, 295, 
330, 373 
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O'Neill, J. M., 215 
Opinions, 146, 266 
Opportunity, 212 

Order: deductive, 336; functional, 336; 
logical, 335; place-order, 335; time- 
order, 336 

Organization, 73, 174 ff., 399; conclu¬ 
sion, 169-173; introduction, 167- 
169; purpose of, 395; theme and 
main ideas, 164-166 
"Ostrich technique," 55 
Outlining, 173-179, 334, 337; analyti¬ 
cal, 386-388; chronological, 177 f.; 
conclusion, 169-173; introduction, 
167-169; logical, 175; purposes of, 
174; topical, 176; theme and main 
ideas, 164-166. See Organization 
Over-confidence, 62 
Overstreet, Harry A., qu. 166; 295 

Paget, E. H., 373 

Panel discussion, 106 f.; and debate, 
106; differs from group discussion, 
106 

Pantomime, 203-205; subjects for, 
204 f.; suggestions for, 203 ff.; 
two types of, 203 
Parallelism, 320 
P<trents’ M.tgazine. 140 
Parker, R. E., 344 

"Parliamentary’’ discussion, 103-106; 
amendments in, 105; duties of 
chairman in, 105 f.; purposes of 
rules in, 104; rules of procedure 
for, 106 f.; underlying philosophy 
of, 104 
Parody, 275 

Parrish, W. Maxfield, 247, 330 
Patterns of Speech, 25-37 
Pause, 226 

Pear, T. H., 230, 401 
Pellegrini, A. M., qu. 10 
Penner, Joe, 274 

Personal adjustment. See Adjustment 
Personality. See Speaker’s personality 
Personality: adjustment of, 67-72; and 
voice, 219 ff., 226 ff.; evaluation 
of your own, 68; overcompensating, 
220; problems of, 56; social, 8-10; 
speech as indicator of, 9, 35; traits 
of, and voice, 221 

Personalized quality, 127 f.; appeal, 
168; F. D. Roosevelt and, 128; 
"intimate touch," and, 128; use of 
personal pronouns for, 127 f. 
Persuade, the speech to, 266-268, 351- 
372, 384; four qualities in, 267 f.; 


phrasing of, 267; speaker’s manner 
in, 267 f. See Persuasive speech 
Persuasive speech, the, 351.-372, 384; 
adaptation to audience in, 366-368; 
appeal in, 354 f.; ethics of, 371 £.; 
emotions in, 364-366; functional 
plan for, 352-354; in the business 
world, 369-371; motivation in, 
352; objectives of, 353; rationali¬ 
zation and, 360-364; r61e of author¬ 
ity, experience, and reason in, 357- 
359; sources of persuasive speak¬ 
ing, 12 

Phillips, Wendell, qu. 11, 85 
Phonetic key, the, 243 
Phrasing, 173; freshness of, 311, 313 
Pictures, 337; verbal, 263 f. See Visual 
aids 
Pitch, 226 
Pitt. William, 75 
"Platform gossip," 14 
"Platform graces,” 392 
Plato, 6, 180, 259 
Plutarch, 180 

Poe, Edgar A., qu. 250-251 
Poise, platform, 199-202 
Pond, Chester, qu. 238-239 
Popularity, argument from, 362 
Porter, Horace, qu. 276 
Posture, the speaker's, 201. See Action 
Precis writing, 326 
Premise: major, 265; minor, 265 
Preparation: and stage fright, 60-67 pas¬ 
sim, 73-75; eightfold plan of de¬ 
velopment, 142-150; for conversa¬ 
tion, 84 f. 

Prestige, 367 

Problem method, 379-386; Dewey’s 
thought formula, 380 ff.; five stages 
of, 380 ff.; great merit of, 384; 
outlining, 386 ff., using the, 384 f. 
See Dewey 

Probst, Walter F., Jr., qu. 314-315 
Pronunciation, 241-247; consistent, 
242; eccentric, 241; problems in, 
243-247; regional differences in, 
241 f.; words commonly mispro¬ 
nounced, 244-247. See Regional 
Prophecy, 171 
Psychology, def. 379 

Public Business Number One, 311, 335, 
354-357 

"Public relations,” 371 
Pun, 276 

Punctuating ideas, 226 
Purposes, 173; examples of, 277; gen¬ 
eral, -260-277; hidden, 259; indi- 
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rect, 257-260; of speech, 257-278; 
personal, 257-260; selection of, 
278; specific, 277-278; to convince, 
264-266; to entertain, 271 ff.; to 
impress, 267 f.; to persuade, 266 ff. 
Pygmalion, 37 

Questions, the journalistic, 338 
Quillen, Robert, qu. 210-211 
Quintilian, qu. 15, 190; 12, 20, 85 
Quotations, 152-153 
Quotations, Familiar, Bartlett's, 140 

Rapport with audience, 54 
Rationalization, 358, 360-364; def. 360; 
danger of, 360; important functions 
of, 360; principal types of, 361-364 
Reader's Guide, 88 

Reason, 357-359; appeal to, 358; r61e 
of, 358,359 

Reasoning, specious, 361 
Reference works, standard, 140 
Refutation, 384 

Regional speech patterns, 28-30; and 
radio and movies, 29 
Rehearsing a speech, 74-75 
Relaxation, 194 
Repetition, 315, 335, 367 
Rephrasing, 326 

Report, the, 339-341; examination, 341; 
four types of, 340 f.; periodic, 340; 
progress, 341; recommendation, 
341; technical, 340 

Research, 358; examples of recording 
materials, 151; indexes, 140; note¬ 
taking and, 150-155; precautions 
in, 150 ff.; sources for, 138-141; 
types of materials, 151; what to 
record, 152-155 
Resonators, 223, 228 
Response chart, a speech, 398-400 
Retreat, a strategic, 172 
Rhythm of speech, 320; distinguished 
from meter, 320 
Ridicule, 364 
Riis, Jacob, 170-171 
Rittenhouse, Jessie, qu. 17-18 
Robbins, A. W., 161, 181, 344 
Role of die speaker, 16-18 
Role-taking, 33-34 
Rogers, Will, 64, 371 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., qu. 148, 209, 
268, 312, 364; 128, 208, 381 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 170-171, 285 
Rossetti, Christina, qu. 240 
Ruskin, John, qu. 368 


Saint Paul, qu. 72; 65 
Salesmanship, rules of, 369-370 
Sales talk, 369 f. 

Sandburg, Carl, 15, 394 
Sandford, W. P., 215 
Sapir, Edward, 37; qu. 321 
Sarcasm, 364 
Sarett, Lew, 129 
Saturday Evening Post, the 140 
Satisfaction, personal, and vocabulary, 
322 f. 

Sayre, Francis B., qu. 386 
Schwellenbach, Lewis B., qu. 345-349 
Scientific American, the, 140 
Scott, W. D., 373 
Seating arrangement, 200 f. 

Selection, 336 

Self-confidence, 30, 56-57. See Stage 
fright 

Self-distrust, 69-70 
Self-expression, three levels of, 3-4 
Self-persuasion, 352 
Sentences, complete, in outline, 179 
Sermon on the Mount, the, 319-320 
Shakespeare, qu. 12, 53, 190, 214, 240; 
129 

"Sharing process,” 27 

Shaw, G. Bernard, 37 

Sheean, Vincent, 161 

Shelley, Percy B., qu. 252-253 

Sheridan, R. B., 84 

Sherman, Leah, qu. 212 

Sill, Edward Rowland, qu. 212-213 

Simile, 311, 319 

Sincerity, 224 

Sinclair, Upton, 14 

Situations, conversational: unique na¬ 
ture of, 89; variety of, 80-81 
Slides, 337. See Visual aids 
Slurring words, 236 f. 

Smith, Joseph F,, 215 
Social acceptability, and words, 322 
Social control, 3-4; function of, 4 
Social situation: appropriateness of 
speech to, 25 f.; needs of, 26 
Society, meaning of, 27; speech as re¬ 
flection of, 9 
Socrates, qu. 6, 14 

Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister, 249 
Songs of Innocence, 253 f. 

Sophists, the, 10, 259 
Sources, 154 

Southey, Robert, qu. 268 
Speaker, the: as a "whole person,” 396; 
as a person, 392 f.; attitude of, 
396; manner of, 394; personal 
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qualities of, 394; topic suited to, 
141. See Speaker's personality 
Speaker-audience relationship, 13, 28, 
71 f. See Audience 

Speaker’s personality, 53-76; adjust¬ 
ment of, to audience, 54 f., 67-72; 
a function of a situation, 53; evalu¬ 
ation of, 70; problems of, 53-56 
passim; varieties in, 53 f. 

Speaking, requirements for good, 64; 

r61e of, in civilization, 8 
Specialists, citing, 362 
Speech: as indicator of personality, 35; 
as personal adjustment, 34 f.; a 
social product, 31-34 passim; def., 
vii; functions of, 1-9; objectives of, 
1-4; patterns of, 25-36; problems, 
5, 14; social nature of, 26-28; test 
of a good, vii 

Speech training: objectives of, 6, 10; 

values in, 4-8 
Spencer, Herbert, 9 

Stage fright, 22, 56-67, 73; advantages 
of, 67; and attention, 58 f.; and 
conflicting attitudes, 59; and prep¬ 
aration, 60-65 passim; causes of, 
58-60; control of, 60-67; difficulty 
of conquering, 57 f.; effect of, on 
speech, 57; extent of, 57 f.; nature 
of, 56-58; prevalence of, 58; re¬ 
laxation and, 66 f.; remedies for, 
66 f.; two preventive measures for, 
60-64 

Statistical Abstract, United States, 262 
Steinberg, Milton, 145 
Stelzle, Charles, qu. 144 
Stephens, James, qu. 321 
Stevenson, Robert L., qu. 83, 145; 149, 
327 

Statement, 334 f. 

Statistics, 153-154, 262 f., 310 f., 335, 
382 

Stories, illustrative, 14-15 
Straight, Michael, qu. 172 
Strain, 219 

Straus, Nathan, qu. 146 
Stromberg, Leroy L., 8In 
Stryker, Weston, qu. 94 
Student analyses, 5-6 
Style, speech, 307-327; and beginning 
speaker, 308; and communication, 
309 ff.; and use of words, 323-327; 
and vocabulary, 321-323; and writ¬ 
ten style, 309 ff. 

Subject matter, relation of interests to, 
287-290 


Subjects: developing, 142-150; for con¬ 
versation, 81-83; locating speech, 
155-157; phrasing title for, 158- 
159; research and, 139; selecting 
and developing, 137-159; sources 
of speech subjects, 138-141; tests 
for, 141-142; "the best," 138 
Suckling, John, qu. 255 
Suggestion, 192, 367 
Summary, 334 f. 

Sunday, Billy, 122, 123 
Superficiality, 87, 138 
Suprise, 275 
Suspense, 271, 292 f. 

Swift, Jonathan, 80 
Syllogism, 265 f. 

Symbols, 397; speech, 31 
Symonds, Percival M., 77 
Sympathy, 192 f.; argument based on, 
361 

Synonyms, 324 
Tact, 89 

Taft, Charles P., qu. 293 
Taft, Henry W., 129 
Talmage, W. H., qu. 368 
Taylor, Jeremy, qu. 254 
Tension, 219 

Terms: concrete, 145; defining, 143 
The American Scholar, 37-52 
"The Babies,” 278 
"The Barren Hills,” 277 
The Bells, 250 f. 

The Clod and the Pebble, 255 
The Descent of Man, 211 
The Dollar and the Cent, 211 
"The Honor System," 277 
The Horrors of Hell, 254 
The Man Whom Nobody Praised, 316- 
317 

Theme, 164-166, 203 
The Modern Hiawatha, 239 
The Price of a Soul, 315 
The Seven Ages of Man, 214 
The Source of True Eloquence, 252 
The Whichness of What, 211 
Thinking aloud, 321 f. 

Thinking: cooperative, group discus¬ 
sions as, 95; inhibited, 72-75; sug¬ 
gestions to aid, while speaking, 
172-175; with audience, 74 
Thomas, C. K., 243n, 247 
Thorndike, E. L., 326 
Thought formula, five stages of John 
Dewey’s, 380-388 passim 
Thought, relationship of words to, 321 
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Thurber, James, 161 
Thurston, Howard, 199 
Time, 140; editors of, 109 
Title of a speech: appropriateness of, 
158; characteristics of, 158; phras¬ 
ing a, 158; vividness of, 158 
To Night, 252 f. 

Tone, 218; conversational, 83 f., 89; of 
voice, 27 f. See Voice 
Topical outline, 176 
Topics, 120: defining and limiting, 155- 
157; developing, 142-150; locating, 
155-157; phrasing titles for, 158 f.; 
suited to the audience, 141; suited 
to occasion, 141; suited to speaker, 
141; suited to time, 141; tests for 
speech, 141 f. 

Town meetings, 17 

"Town Meetings of the Air,” 106 

Transitions 166, 226, 340 

Travis, Lee Edward, 234 

Twain, Mark, qu. 166, 266, 275, 279 

Understatement, 275 f., 277 
Unfamiliar terms, 335 
United Nations, 289 
United States News, 140 
U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, 107 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 271 
United States Senate, 103 
United States Statistical Abstract, 140 

Values in a Crazy World, 296-306 
Van Loon, Hendrik Willem, qu. 86 
Variety: in bodily movement, 123 f.; 
in gestures, 198; in mood, 124 f.; 
in subject matter, 124 f. 

Vibrator, 22 
Victoria, Queen, 81 
Visual aids, 263, 337-339 
Vital Speeches, 140 
Vividness, 354 

Vocabulary: and earning capacity, 322; 
and leadership, 322; and personal 
satisfaction, 322; and social ac¬ 
ceptability, 322; and thought, 321; 
building, 325-327; reading, 325; 
reading, of college seniors, 321. 

Kfifi Words 

Voice, 122 f., 217-228; "a good,” 217; 
and action, 222; and feelings, 224; 
and personality, 219 S .; audibility 
of, 218; clarity of, 218; force of, 
224 f.; improving the, 221-228; in¬ 
flection, 227; pitch of, 226 f.; 
pleasantness of, 218; qualities of, 


218-222, 227 f.; rate of, 225 f.; 
test of, 217; trained, 219; training 
the, 221 f.; variety in, 219, 222-228 

Wants, universal, 352 f., 368 
Washington, Booker T., qu. 57, 119 
Weaver, Andrew T., 215 
Webster, Daniel, qu. 252; 75, 323, 327 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 242, 
244 

West, Robert, 215, 247, 279 
"What? Where? When? Why?” 338 
"Whether ’Tis Nobler,” 277 
Which Knew Not Joseph, 130-135, 367 
Whistler, James M., 84 
White, William Allen, 293 
"Whole manner of speech,” def. 28 
"Whole person,” the, 396 f. 

Who’s Who in America , 140 
Why so pale and wan? 255 
Why we speak, 4 
Wilde, Oscar, 84 

Wilson, Woodrow, qu. 120, 148, 171, 
389 

Winans, James Albert, qu. 372; 215, 
230, 295, 373 
Wise, C. M., 230 
Wishful believing, 361 
Woolbert, C. H., 215 
Word-families, 326 

Words: ambiguous, 100; appropriate, 
323; connotative, 324; denotative, 
324; "loaded,” 98; love for, 325; 
mastery, 325; misuse, 322; most 
commonly used, 326; peculiarities 
of, in humor, 276; playing games 
with, 326 f.; reading and, 327; 
synonyms, 324; Thorndike’s list of 
25,000, 326; use of, 322-327; word- 
families, 326 

Wordsworth, William, qu. 235, 241, 
249-250 

World Almanac and Book of Facts , 
140, 262 

Wundt, William, 189 
Wynn, Ed, 80 

Yale Review, the, 140 

Yeager, W. M., 215 

"Yep, There She Comes!” 374-377 

"Yes-man,” the platform, 12 

"Yes technique,” 369 f. 

"You approach,” the, 290, 293 

Young, Kimball, 37 

Young, Owen D., 179, qu. 181-188 




